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The New Lockheed Electra will bring 
you a totally different air travel expe- 
rience — you'll fly faster than ever be- 
fore... yet in vibration-free, relaxing 
quiet! Save 25% in time over today’s 


inter-city schedules. 


Look for the jet with props 





The big General Motors Allison Prop- 
jet Engines are turning over. (Note 
there’s no quiver—no shake!) These 4 
giants are turbine engines (for power 
and speed) combined with 4-bladed 
props (for more dependable short- 
flight performance). 
















When Electra descends for landing —relax. 
The big props actually act like “brakes” 
against the air for short, safe landings even 
on slick runways. You disembark near 
terminals and can carry your luggage for 
quicker getaway. 


In the air you speed along in serene 
smoothness. If “weather” is sighted or 
radar-sensed ahead, your pilot can 


choose the best altitude or course for 





your comfort...above or below storms 
or winds. You can depend on sched- 


uled arrival and departure times. 











The finest jet age airliner for city-to-city travel LOCKHEED ELECTRA ’ 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California Westen Airlines 
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YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD 
WHEREVER YOU GO 


YOU'LL HAVE 15,000 CHARGE ACCOUNTS and immediate, 
unquestioned credit at the finest establishments in every 
key city throughout the world. You'll be able to charge 
FOOD, DRINKS, ENTERTAINMENT, HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS, CAR 
RENTALS, PACKAGED LIQUOR, FLOWERS, GIFTS, GAS STATION 
SERVICES, ETC. When the bill is presented you just sign it. 
That’s all. 


YOU'LL GET ONLY ONE MONTHLY STATEMENT. It will in- 
clude all your charges. Makes it impossible to forget any 
legitimate business expense. One check pays for everything. 
An invaluable record for tax and bookkeeping purposes. 
Your accountant will verify this. 


YOU'LL ENJOY THE PRESTIGE AND CONVENIENCE AC- 
CLAIMED BY OVER 600,000 MEMBERS. Your wallet-sized 
Diners’ Club credit card assures you preferred treatment 
wherever you go and is as easy to use as an oil company 
credit card. Eliminates expense-account headaches, petty 
cash nuisance, the need to carry large sums of cash. Re- 
places dozens of individual credit cards. A complete directory 
and guide to over 15,000 of the world’s finest RESTAURANTS, 
NIGHT CLUBS, HOTELS, FLORISTS, MOTELS through the CONGRESS 
OF MOTOR HOTELS; AUTO RENTALS through HERTZ CAR RENTAL 
OFFICES; interstate LIQUOR GIFTS through BEVERAGE GIFT 
SERVICE; temporary office help and other business aids 
through MANPOWER, INC. 


ALL THIS CREDIT, CONVENIENCE, AND PRESTIGE COSTS 
YOU or your firm just $5 a year—a modest fee indeed for 
so many benefits —so many extras. Additional membership 
cards issued to family or other executives on the same 
account, cost only $2.50 per card. Membership fee also 
entitles you to a free subscription to the Diners’ Club maga- 
zine, featuring farnous writers and new member establish- 
ments. 
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WHEREVER YOU GO you'll find Diners’ Club member establishments in every key city and 

resort area in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, West Indies, British Isles, 

France, Italy, Germany, Spain, Switzerland, Australia—in fact, nearly every corner of 
the world, and your credit is good wherever you go. 


MAIL APPLICATION BELOW TO THE DINERS’ CLUB OFFICE NEAREST YOU: 
NEW YORK CITY (19) : 10 Columbus Circle. e LOS ANGELES (46): 910 N. LaCienega 
WASHINGTON, D.C. (6): Dupont Circle Bldg. @ SAN FRANCISCO (4): 53 Post St. 
CHICAGO (2): 33 N. La Salle St. @e CLEVELAND: 1911 Terminal Tower Blde. 
CANADA: 1323 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario e NEW ORLEANS (12): Int’l Trade Mart 
ST. LOUIS (8): 4223 Lindell Blvd. 


DINERS’ CLUB 10 Columbus Circle, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 








Rt cena FOR OFFICE USE 
Home Address Cp... —— 
Home Phone Rent Home OT 





Company Nome 





Nature of Business__ 





iS YOUR Address _ City 




















- _ State _ 
Business Phone OV with obove firm Position - . eo a ee 
APPLICATION Bank and Branch Address Reg. Checking O) 
MOONY QCCOuN! Desired, indicate Company bank s Checki 
Charge accounts of ___ aS 7 — Sac CI 
Savings te | 
CHECK ONE ONLY Hove you applied previously? __ toon OO} 1 
AND MAIL COMPANY ACCOUNT if addition to existing account, show number - 4 
Bill to office address | 
Per AL ACCOUNT $5 FEE. ENCLOSED C BILL ME C covers twelve months’ membership from dote e 
Bill to home eddrece card is issued and includes one year's subscription to Diners’ Club Magazine ot sixty cents > 
. 
© ager sepa tama Card holder assumes individual responsibility with company applicant =z 
" —_ 
Signature of individual applicant is = 





Signoture of executive 
authorizing company account 
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Wherever you 





It’s good to know before you go that you'll have a 


place to stay when you arrive—and along the way. 


Wherever you're going, be sure to telephone ahead. 


Isn’t there a call you should make now? 


P.S.—While you’re away, remember: home and 
office are as near as the nearest telephone. 


KEI 


‘B) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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YOU SAVE MONEY 


WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 


instead of Person-to-Person 


First 3 Minutes 


For example: Person-to- 
Person 


Chicago to Grand Rapids 75¢ 
Pittsburgh to Cincinnati $195 
Phoenix to Los Angeles 4132 


Birmingham to 
Washington, D.C. $165 


Houston to Newark, N.J. $24 


These rates apply nights after 6 o’clock and all day Sunday. 
Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


Each Added 
Station-to- Minute (applies 

Station to all calls) 
50¢ 15¢ 
70¢ 20¢ 
85¢ 25¢ 
$110 30¢ 
3185 Sg 





Harbor at Rockport, Mass. 
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TRAVEL QUIZ 


(FOR JULY ) 


“Rolling Motion Square” is in: 
O) Madrid 0) Montevideo © Lisbon 


“Rolling Motion Square” in Lis- 
bon, named for its undulating 





JULY COVER. California’s redwood trees epitomize the grandeur, the vigor of the 
American scene. These forest titans—tallest trees in the world—tower as high as 350 feet 
and may live to 1400 years. Unlike their mountain cousins, the giant sequoias, the redwoods 
put down their massive roots in the damp, lower-lying forests of Oregon’s and Northern 
California’s coastal fog belt. The two cinnamon-barked giants pictured on our cover open 
the portals on a Holiday panorama of America’s natural wonders. Photo by Cole Weston. 


mosaic designs, proved so hazard- 

ous for traffic that some of it had to 
| be removed. In Lisbon or any- 
| where else there’s safety in carrying 
| The First National Bank of Chicago 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Don’t Forget Holiday 


The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE . . . at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label froma back copy. If label isn't available 
send new and old address to: 
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Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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QANTAS 


makes ail the 
difference 
in the world! 


Now you can fly the same airline 
coast to coast across the United 
States, and completely around the 
earth, via Australia! 


Regular Qantas flights take you to 
five continents and 26 countries on a 
magnificent 26,000-mile round-the- 
world route, with stopovers any- 
where along the way. And you fly 
in unmatched comfort in luxurious, 
radar-equipped Super-G Constella- 
tions. Supreme care, superb food, 
superior service! 

Ask your travel agent about the 
carefree Qantas Credit Travel Plan 


BOAC., general sales agent for Qantas, in New 
York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Detroit, 
Miami, Dallas, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Winnipeg, Montreal, Toronto, or QANTAS 
offices in New York. San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Honolulu, Vancouver, B. C 


Fly 


QANTAS 
i 


AUSTRALIA’S ROUND-THE-WORLD AIRLINE 





The Vatican 

The Vatican (May HO.ipay) is beau- 
tifully written and illustrated and I was 
deeply impressed. This is a valuable 
and informative depiction and will do 
much to help explain to others the phys- 

ical aspects of the Universal Church. 
JOHN MARK GANNON 
Archbishop- Bishop of Erie 
Erie, Pa. 


I was amused and refreshed to find 
an ardent Protestant, hence nominally 
a custodian of inter-faith “tolerance,” 
revealed as just another world-traveled 
bigot. If Aubrey Menen’s article is the 
first in a ‘“*HOLIDAY-Visits-With- 
Venom” series, | fear that HOLIDAY’s 
picturesque Objectivity is gone forever. 

PHILIP M. NOWLEN 
Los Angeles 


I read with great pleasure Aubrey 
Menen’s article on the Vatican. It was a 
refreshing change from the usual atti- 
tude toward anything Catholic. There is 
still a question in my mind about Mr. 
Menen’s own religion. In his Dead Man 
in a Silver Market, he stated he had 
“accepted the discipline of a great 
church.” If he referred to the Catholic 
Church, this is a far cry from the usual 
convert’s “madly in love with anything 
Catholic” attitude. 

LUCRETIA SCARDIGNO 
Berkeley, Calif. 


@ Mr. Menen is a Roman Catholic. 
—Ed. 


A splendid article, sympathetically 
and artistically presented. 

SISTER M. KATHLEEN R. S. M. 

Mount Mercy College 

Pittsburgh 


Thank you for an excellently con- 
ceived and unusually revealing feature. 
As Catholics, we appreciate the urbane, 
colorful and fact-filled presentation of 
a subject that might easily have become 
heavy-footed. The vivid prose was a 
match for superlative photographs. 

KATHERINE BURTON 

EILEEN EGAN 

National Catholic Welfare Conference 
New York 


Career Girl, Native Style 

The Lives of a New York Career Girl 
(May HOLipAy) was an interesting piece 
of fiction, but I trust the members of 
the class of °58 won’t take it too seri- 
ously. 

Full many a gay, polished, responsive 
New York career girl, complete with 
good teeth and gleaming hair, comes 
from the far reaches of the Bronx or the 
hinterlands of Brooklyn. She went to 
Hunter, Queens or Brooklyn College 
and she pronounces the words “bottle” 
and “metal” with particular care be- 
cause they are dead giveaways of a 
lower middle-class background. 

If her teeth weren’t straightened at a 
dental clinic, she had them capped 
shortly after she went to work. Her hair 
has always gleamed, for poverty does 
not preclude cleanliness; and her really 
wonderful clothes involve 75-cent 
lunches and carefully cultivated ac- 
quaintances in the wholesale houses of 
Seventh Avenue. 


LETTERS 


She works hard and brings to her job 
in advertising, television or publicity 
the intensity and intelligence which en- 
abled her to graduate cum laude from 
one of our tough, highly competitive 
city colleges. To the man or woman 
who stands in her way, bloody and 
bowed will prove no mere phrase, for 
she must succeed. 

She lives alone and, more likely than 
not, is involved in a liaison with a mar- 
ried man. While she nods polite assent 
to all the conventional ideas about a 
woman finding fulfillment in marriage 
and a family, she recalls all too vividly 
her parents’ uneasy union and her 
mother’s bleak, unlovely life. If she gets 
that promotion, she’s going to try 
psychoanalysis. 

DOLORES DOYLE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brotherly Protest 

I'll have to take my favorite maga- 
zine to task for its piece on New Eng- 
land’s Little Three (May Ho.ipay). 
Mr. Birmingham has_re-buttressed 
every cliché that has ever surrounded 
these three remarkable colleges. But he 
has failed to take the reader beyond the 
obvious. He made his big mistake in 
lumping the three colleges together. 
They are not peas in a pod. They are 
more like brothers. The family resem- 
blances are apparent to everyone. But 
it is the subtle differences that really 

make the Little Three interesting. 
JOHN MAYNARD 
Middletown, Conn. 


Kishka to Foster 
Oh, that wonderful, wonderful Derma 
Road (May Ho ipay)! For all too many 
years, I have been trying to get my Lit- 
vak wife to make this Old Romanian 
Boy a taller patlejele, but she refuses, 
claiming it will make me even meaner 
than I am, or else she wants to put 
sliced apples in it. Now at least I 
can read about it. Mr. Foster’s piece 
was a poem and a delight. If I could 
find a nice piece kishka on Fairfax 
Avenue, I'd send it to him. 
F. LOUIS FRIEDMAN 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Hail Britannia 

I have just spent an enchanted eve- 
ning with England (April HoLipay) and 
plan to keep it by me for those days 
when one’s longing for one’s mother 
country seems almost overwhelming. 
As my father would say, “I be sending 

thee my grateful thanks.” 
HAZEL GREENWOOD 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Congratulations on your brilliant is- 
sue on Britain. This is the greatest event 
in the history of the Commonwealth 
since the Coronation. 

WILLIAM D. PATTERSON 
Associate Publisher 
The Saturday Review 
New York City 


May an ordinary Englishman who is 
neither an “Angry Young Man” nor an 
Atomic Scientist, but one of forty mil- 
lion working Britishers, offer you his 
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congratulations on your excellent April 
number? 

Any Ho.ipay reader who comes to 
my country armed with the picture of 
England which this issue contains will, 
I think, have a very fair idea of what we 
and our land are like. I hope that one 
day Mr. Fadiman, too, will cross the 
Atlantic. I don’t think he will be dis- 
appointed. 

One last word. If anyone tells you we 
are stand-offish and won't talk to stran- 
gers, don’t believe them. Just try us and 
see. But don’t, please, antagonize us by 
telling us just how much better every- 
thing is in your country! 

MICHAEL LOWE 
Devon, England 


Discrepancies Dispersed 

New Orleans Society(March HOLipAy) 
is quite good, but contains a few dis- 
crepancies. I was born in New Orleans 
and my mother and grandmother be- 
fore me, so know of what I speak- 

First, a native is not referred to as a 
“New Orleanian,” just “Orleanian.” 

Secondly, though there is much in- 
ebriety on Mardi Gras, it is usually con- 
fined to the Vieux Carré. You state, 
“‘And on Mardi Gras day, the eyes of 
the entire drunken, raucous, hell-bent- 
for-pleasure city were on her.’’ You do 
not mention the thousands of couples 
with children, and older people, cele- 
brating in joyous, but sober fashion. 

Third, you refer to the king of carni- 
val, Rex, as a “‘comic figure.” There is 
nothing comic about Rex. He does not 
always have a perfect physique, but 
Rex of °57 is very well built and there 
was nothing comic about him in his 
regal robes. 

Fourth, you state “‘Mardi Gras day 
is gaudy, vicious, colorful.” What is 
vicious about this day which affords 
pleasure to hundreds of thousands? 
Why do people from all over the coun- 
try come here for carnival? Are they 
interested in participating in something 
vicious ? 

MRS. JUANITA TORRE 
New Grleans 


@ Native New Orleanian Grau, 
whose opinions remain the Same, 
explains: : 

“*1. This is like the problem of pro- 
nunciation of the city’s name—one 
just cannot get people to agree. ‘New 
Orleanian’ is the clearer form and 
the one preferred by the younger 
people. 

«2. The character of Mardi Gras is 
not determined by quiet, settled peo- 
ple but by the hordes of raucous, in- 
toxicated folk. As for the drinking 
being confined to the French Quar- 
ter, that just isn’t so. 

3. Itisa great honor to be chosen, 
but Rex is the Lord of Misrule, a 
comic king. 

“4. Vicious? Just this year a police- 
man being beaten by a crowd was 
rescued by fellow officers. A year 
ago, a young Tulane student was 
shot to death by a man he had never 
seen.” —Ed. 





Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 











The Continental Convertible: 
one of four new Mark Iii models 





THE NEW CONTINENTAL mark t 


It says so eloquently ...'"This man can have any car he likes” 


Soup Facts lead a man to the new Continental Mark III. 
The engine is built to a whole new standard of precision 

tolerances. Result: it is so smooth that a coin may be 

balanced on the hood while the engine is running. 

The materials and leathers are the finest available in the 
market places of the world. Craftsmen lavish care on every 
stitch and fitting. That is why the new Continental Mark ITI 
will remain silent and secure over any terrain . . . why it 





will endure. 

And it is the proudest achievement of the Ford Motor 
Company that the Mark III can now be priced —because of 
unmatched plant and machinery—just slightly above the 
fine car field. 





CONTINENTAL DIVISION, FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


The Continental Landau. Mark /// prices are 
now just slightly above the fine car field 
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mermaids don't have legs” 








Our trained observers 
have discovered that in 
1957 more low-handicap 
women golfers played 


Titleist than ever before. 


Titlheists, like all Acushnet 
balls, are sold through golf 


course pro shops only. 





ACUSHNET 
GOLF BALLS, 











by Jacques Barzun 


going out in a spate of “psychology” 
goun, i yf ps & 


While Clifton Fadiman is on a brief 
leave participating in a revolutionary 
experiment in educational TV, his 
column is being carried on by other 
top-flight essayists. Mr. Fadiman will 
be back on the job next month. This 
month’s guest is Jacques Barzun, 
writer, critic, teacher, Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Dean of Faculties and Prov- 
ost, author of God’s Country and 
Mine and of the essay collection The 
Energies of Art, biographer of Berlioz, 
and avid lifetime reader of detective 
stories. — Ed. 


@ What worries many readers of 
current detective fiction is whether it 
corrupts youth, turns them into 
drug addicts, sex maniacs, and im- 
partial killers of their family and 
friends. This does not worry me. 
When I pick up twenty-five cents’ 
worth or more of alleged detection, 
my worry is how badly bored I shall 
be by my favorite form of entertain- 
ment. And more than bored—irri- 
tated by the contrast between the 
usually excellent technique and the 
stupid uses to which it is being put. 

| am certain that detective stories 
have little or no effect on their 
readers. Rather, it is the readers who 
in the last fifteen or twenty years 
have had a perverse corrupting effect 
on detective stories and have spoiled 
a respectable form of literature. | 
know that this opinion goes against 
the prevailing view, which is that de- 
tection has only recently matured 
into true art. The critics generally 
can think of no higher praise than to 
say that some new mystery is “‘a real 
novel.” 

1 do not know what a false novel 
would be, unless by a mistake at the 
bookbinder’s—if, say, the cover pro- 
claimed George Eliot’s Mill on the 
Floss and what you found inside was 
Mill on Representative Government. 
Novels are novels—good and bad, 
credible and improbable, sincere and 
pretentious, tedious and charming. I 
start from the proposition that some- 
thing called “detective story” should 
contain some detection; the more, 
the better. | cannot overcome the 
effects of having grown up at a time 
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PARTY OF ONE 


{las, the poor detective story. Is the beautiful light of pure Reason 


when the detective novel was achiev- 
ing its independence from melo- 
drama, was becoming a genre apart, 
hence dependable as entertainment 
and respectable as literature. 
Nowadays, one has to put up with 
a mixed, uncertain product, whose 
makers bastardize it in the belief 
that they are graduating into a higher 
class. Or else they profess to give the 
public two satisfactions for the price 
of one. Maybe they do at that, for it 
is a lamentable aspect of modern 
taste to want lullabies that teach the 


and gore? 


contemporary, she had long since 
become a classic—the writer of 
works of permanent excellence but 
no longer in style. | vividly remem- 
ber the thrill of seeing her unknown 
name for the first time, in 1923, the 
title Whose Body ? promising a work- 
manlike concentration on the busi- 
ness of detecting that she never be- 
trayed. 

The thing that is harder to remem- 
ber is that her last novel, Busman’s 
Honeymoon, came only a dozen 
years after her first. In other words, 





Clifton Fadiman reads one of the new-style detective stories 
over guest columnist Jacques Barzun’s shoulder. 


multiplication table and candies that 
are laxative. 

Looking back on my long attach- 
ment to the genre, I think I see how 
the decline came about, in three 
stages that faithfully record changes 
in public feeling about life, love, 
hope and crime. What we have seen 
is not a type of literature turning the 
whole world into crooks and psy- 
chotics, but writers projecting three 
successive images of modern man. 

The death of Dorothy Sayers a 
few months ago reminded me with a 
shock how far back the first of those 
images must be dated. At one time a 
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the high classic period of detection 
beginning after the First World War 
lasted about a decade and a half, 
until the Depression. 

Those who dismiss the works of 
that period will tell you that it pro- 
duced only the dry mechanical 
puzzle which gave rise to the term 
“whodunit.” What 1958 really ob- 
jects to is the emotions, habits and 
virtues of the earlier time. Is it not 
fabulous that anyone should ever 
have admired superior intelligence, 
believed in law and order, and taken 
for granted the integrity and good 

~ Continued on Page 8 
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BORN MASTER OF CAMOUFLAGE. The fawn's dap- 
pled coat blends magicajly with the forest back- 
ground. But that’s not his only hide-and-seek 
protection —he can actually subdue his natural 
scent so that an enemy may pass within a few 
b» feet without noticing him. 
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\ ductory package consisting of (1) the informative 
\ album “Animal Children,” (2) the series of 30 full- 
color photoprints to mount in the album, and (3) the 
illustrated handbook “Fun with Birds.” : 

I understand you plan to issue a new nature album 
complete with a set of color prints each month, for only 
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Cont nued from Page 0 


manners of ladies and gentlemen? 
Why, the make-believe even pretended 
that there existed such things as large 
houses and domestic servants, some 
of them—especially the butler—mur- 
derous from time to time, but still testi- 
fying to the force of class distinctions 
and the rituals of unmechanized com- 
fort. 


The life portrayed by detective-story 
writers through the 20’s and early 30’s 
was fast becoming an anachronism; 
soon it was no more than an Edward- 
ian afterglow. But the emotions were 
genuine, and the bright sun which cast 
its radiance over the literature of that 
time is not yet forgotten. I refer to 
Sherlock Holmes. Holmes was a world 
figure because he united in himself the 


ideals of his age: he was the scientific 
master, the defender of law and order, 
the vigorous athlete, and (despite the 
paradox) the Bohemian artist-genius. 
At 221B Baker Street you had violin 
playing and pistol shooting, moodi- 
ness and cocaine, a microscope (Sci- 
ence) and a tantalus (Respectability). 
In that setting prime ministers and long- 
shoremen would meet; so would irregu- 





Viva La Fiesta del Pacifico! 





HERE S EXCITEMENT in the air in San Diego dur- 
jp Fiesta del Pacifico time. You feel it at the street 
dances or as you watch the crowds in Spanish costume. 

And there’s a very special kind of excitement that 
runs through the audience at performances of “The 
California Story.” The score of this pageant was writ- 
ten by Meredith Willson, composer of the hit, “Music 
Man 


But San Diego has its own special brand of magic all 


This year’s Fiesta is August 29 to September 9. 


year. Because of the city’s fortunate location, two strong 
cultural streams blend here 

When you come to San Diego, you visit two worlds 
in one. First there is the beautiful California city, with 


fine restaurants, parks, a world-famous Shakespeare 


Festival at the Old Globe Theatre and a zoo which 
boasts a population of more than 3700 birds, mammals 
and reptiles. Beaches and fishing are excellent. 

Mexico is a bonus when you visit San Diego. Here 
you can experience all the thrills of a visit to a for- 
eign country, yet never really be out of touch with the 
United States. Plan your trip to San Diego now. Write 
for free literature. San Diego Convention and Tourist 
Bureau, Dept. H-7, 924 Second Ave., San Diego 1, 
California. 


Where California and Mexico meet 
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lar habits and high-minded trickery, 
the official police and the agents of 
terrorism, as well as those two 
revered institutions, Dr. Watson, the 
conventional physician, and Holmes, 
the encyclopedic intellect devoted to 
the punishment of crime. Even the 
Scotland Yard men in their muddle 
bore witness to the bourgeois princi- 
ples enshrined in this establishment, 
for Holmes’s quasi-infallible skill 
represented the superiority of pri- 
vate enterprise over the public 
services. 

No wonder we find today a nos- 
talgia for the life and times of Sher- 
lock Holmes, which expresses itself 
in the number of clubs devoted to his 
cult. 

And yet Holmes is the antithesis 
of the Organization Man: the Or- 
ganization Men are in the other 
camp, under the evil Moriarty. Nor 
does Holmes have to fight juvenile 
delinquents: the street gang is on 
his side and against crime. Mean- 
while he remains master of his fate 
and, equally important, of his ease 
and pleasures; witness the fact that 
he is not an Ex- or a Sub- but an In- 
urbanite in the best of cities. One 
cannot imagine him commuting, 
carrying a briefcase and a social- 
security number. 

After the First World War a mul- 
titude of fictional heroes divided 
Holmes’s mantle by specializing in 
one or more of his qualities. It was 
the day of the attractive or eccentric 
amateur—Agatha Christie’s Hercule 
Poirot, Dorothy Sayers’ Lord Peter 
Wimsey, Margery Allingham’s Al- 
bert Campion, Ngaio Marsh’s Rod- 
erick Alleyn. The ladies, it would 
seem, hung on longer to the old- 
fashioned charm of western man; 
though one should not forget such 
characters as R. Austin Freeman’s 
Dr. Thorndyke, John Rhode’s Dr. 
Priestley, Miles Burton’s Desmond 
Merrion, or the group of profes- 
sional policemen who brought into 
the force the talents and manners of 
the distinguished amateur: J. J. 
Connington’s Sir Clinton Driffield, 
Henry Wade’s Inspector Poole, 
Freeman Wills Crofts’ Inspector 
French, and G. D. H. and Margaret 
Cole’s Superintendent Wilson. 

Heroes were still possible. Lytton 
Strachey might be debunking one 
eminent Victorian after another; his 
repetitious snicker did not touch the 
eminent detective. And what was 
admired by the readers of the 20’s 
was not merely the successful de- 
fense of society against crime, nor 
the astonishing or lovable traits of 
the detective, but also certain ab- 
stractions—Intellect, Knowledge, 
and the workings of Reason itself. 

In those days the entrancing facts 
about rigor mortis or the onset of 





arsenic poisoning became common 
knowledge, along with all the other 
data which the author conscien- 
tiously copied from texts on forensic 
medicine or marshaled out of his or 
her experience as archaeologist, 
trained nurse, cryptanalyst, railway 
engineer, or collector of first edi- 
tions. There was so much of a cur- 
riculum in detective stories that pro- 
fessional people began to admit they 
read them regularly, unashamedly. 
After President Wilson confessed to 
this addiction, the apology turned 
into a boast. 

Today this intellectual strain is 
too much. The spectacle of high 
competence makes us uncomfort- 
able. We have discovered that hu- 
man beings make mistakes, and we 
argue that persons who do not make 
the normal quota are not human 
“like you and me.” We get the jitters 
at the very hint of those ratiocinative 
conversations between the great 
mind and his companion (not yet a 
stooge) such as used to form the 
chief pleasure of the classic detective 
story. Good reviewers today warn us 
when an otherwise acceptable tale 
“bogs down in slightly ponderous 
discussion of alibis, timetables and 
gimmicks.” 

We are a different breed. At some 
point our sensibility turned a corner, 
high spirits went out and low life 
came in. 

The symbol of transition was the 
fictional Philo Vance, put together 
by the no less fictional S. S. Van 
Dine. Van Dine was the American 
art critic Willard Huntington Wright, 
who had single-handed tilted against 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. ts 
scattered contents lying heavy on his 
chest, he transferred them to his in- 
sufferable detective, whose exploits 
inured the public to a new vice— 
Pedantry. 

Whereas in the classic tale honest 
learning was lightly worn, Vance’s 
cases were heavy with footnotes 
and portentous with “psychology.” 
That word’ alone was enough to 
doom the classic spirit of detection. 
Psychology is just what the older 
genre was created to avoid: “facts, 
my dear Watson, facts,” the color- 
ful facts about strangulation and 
the damning ones that result from 
lugging a corpse across suitably 
swampy ground. 

Nowadays it is psychology that is 
the swampy ground; we’re in it up to 
our knees. Detection is forgotten in 
favor of case histories. The reader’s 
interest is supposed to be aroused 
and held by what the reviewer will 
call a “study” of the adolescent who 
kills because his parents are too strict 
or too lax or too divorced; or the 
beautiful pathological liar who 
“pulls out of it” or doesn’t pull out 


of it; or the sensations and emotions 
of the wacky murderer during the im- 
perfect planning of his pointless crime; 
or the anxieties of the husband (wife) 
being subtly blackmailed by the law- 
yer (cop) as a result of a youthful fel- 
ony (affair) with a notorious gangster 
(chimpanzee). 

These are the kinds of stories, now- 
adays in the majority, which make me 


feel not only old but sold. I deny the 
relevance of these themes to detection. 
It was a rule of the classic genre that 
love must be excluded or kept wholly 
subordinate; the reason being that a 
love story requires ample treatment, the 
center of the stage and a special kind 
of competence in the writer. Similarly, 
the treatment of psychiatric problems 
in fiction demands space and talent 


which should not be divided as they 
now are with the needs of topography, 
detection, social commentary, and the 
rest, including therapeutic bouts of 
drinking and sex. For acceptable sto- 
mental linked to 
crime or not, I want to go to writers 
who know what they are doing and 
do not pretend to be doing six othe 
things at the same time. The 


ries of disorder, 


give- 
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away of the current hybrids is their 
being called “novels of suspense’’—as 
if suspense were not an ingredient of 
every good work. The label covers up 
the absence of mystery, detection, and 
general plausibility, as in the idol of 
those who dislike detection, Simenon. 

This disintegration of the genre is 
not chargeable directly to the pseudo- 
psychology of S. S. Van Dine. Between 


him and us there occurred the West 
Coast interlude, which was itself the 
offprint of world events, notably the 
Depression and the vogue of Marxism. 

It began with the novels of Dashiell 
Hammett, which admirably expressed 
the disgust of the time for all bourgeois 
standards. Hammett and his follow- 
ers, Raymond Chandler and James M. 
Cain, provided the right fare for the 


Depression mood of the late ’30’s—all 
wealth and power are sin and fraud, 
everybody is a liar and a thief, men are 
knaves and fools, women fools and 
tramps. The proper intercourse between 
such people is insult or fornication, 
both automatic, impersonal and joyless. 

These notions brought out in de- 
tective fiction a new set of charac- 
ters, at first refreshingly unpredict- 
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able, though credible enough to con- 
temporaries of Prohibition. The 
roadhouse owner and his henchmen, 
the corrupt politician and police 
chief, the heiress who gambles or 
takes drugs, the vicious homo- 
sexual—these taught thousands of 
cozily slippered readers the real re- 
alistic realities of life, together with a 
new supercharged vocabulary. Some- 
times, indeed, the puzzle resided less 
in the plot than in the dialogue. 

In the midst of these scenes moved 
the hero, no longer heroic except in 
the one quality of being indestructi- 
ble. Neither intake of liquor nor ap- 
plications of blackjacks affected his 
head, which he used only from time 
to time during his round of visits to 
the stinking rich and the stinking 
poor. Chandler's Marlowe, Halli- 
day’s Mike Shayne, Bill Gault’s 
Brock Callahan are but the most 
forgivable of the thick-skulled legion, 
And it is for their good heart that 
you love them, not for their intellect 
or charm. 

The type’s appeal to a disabused 
generation lay in being cynical, 
dishonest, violent and promiscu- 
ous, and also poor and irration- 
ally devoted to righteousness. The 
gods were with him, for he always 
discovered the criminal at the end, 
usually by noting a single discrep- 
ancy of time, place or statement. The 
tough story had reduced detection 
to its simplest term, and what was 
being offered instead was the vicar- 
ious pleasure of aggression, no 
longer comically, as in Chaplin’s 
films or any good farce, but in deadly 
earnest. Mr. Raymond Chandler’s 
widely read essay on his art makes 
clear how deeply he and his master 
Hammett believed in the truthful- 
ness of their depictions. The old- 
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TO MANILA, 
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BY PRESIDENT LINER 


Serving Manila on the Trans-Pacific 
route are the PRESIDENTS CLEVELAND, 
HOOVER and WILSON. Each is a floating 
country club resort—with beautiful 
lounges, outdoor pool, spacious decks; 
each the perfect setting for superb din- 
ing, days of games, sunning, relaxation, 
new friendships; nights of dancing, 
movies—and deep, refreshing sleep. 





En route a visit to Hawaii,* to Yoko- 
hama, then Manila, with its bright ave- 
nidas of modern shops, restaurants and 
hotels; its stone ramparts and solemn 
cathedrals of ancient Spanish days. 
Sailings twice monthly from California 
to Hawaii,* Japan, the Philippines, 
Hong Kong and return via Japan and 
Hawaii*. Cruise fares from $1386 (with 
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fashioned corpse in the library was 
surely false: who had ever seen a 
library? Whereas a dive or a gunsel 
(nothing to do with a gun)—these 
were the stuff of life. 

What was thoroughly real was the 
strength of these ideas in the reader. 
He knew that the bleary private eye 
was having a horrible time, for all 
his drinking and his  wenches: 
didn’t his favorite among them al- 
ways wind up in the gas chamber? 
The emotion of being alone decent 
in a hostile world silenced disbelief 
and fed the illusion that here at last 
was the modern detective story, true 
literature because written with life- 
likeness and force. 

The reader was rapidly becoming 
an unofficial Existentialist. The Sec- 
ond World War pushed him over the 
edge of total disgust, which is the 
kind that has no anger left in it—the 
daylong nausea of petty annoyance. 
That is where we now stand in crime 
fiction, and many people think it a 
great improvement over both the in- 
tellectual and the violent styles. At 
last, they say, the genre has grown 
up. It is as good as Sartre and the 
Angry Young Men (so-called, no 
doubt, because they are resentful 
and not angry—but never mind). 

In the latest brew, one might take 
heart from the apparent return to 
detective work as against mere slug- 
ging and chasing. But to offset this, 
irrelevance has reached a new peak. 
Consider a subvariety of the current 
output, the novel of police routine, 
exemplified in Gideon’s Day by John 
Creasey. What makes it go emo- 
tionally? Little more than the idea 
that anybody with a job to do has a 
grueling time dealing with other 
people: things go wrong, messages 
don’t get delivered, one’s associates 
are cross, strangers come barging in, 
and yet one has to slog ahead be- 
cause a maniac has raped a little girl 
and another set fire to a private 
house. 

All right; 1 recognize the de- 
scriptions of the workaday world 
and concur in the sentiments; they 
often agitate my un-uniformed 
breast, but what then? Who is going 
to divert, instruct, astonish or sus- 
pend me, now that I have plowed 
through this catalogue of mishaps? 

Or again, I pick up Mary Kelly’s 
Dead Man’s Riddle, a story laid in 
a Scottish university; the problem: 
murder and forgery. Excellent, but 
why in the name of literature must I 
be fobbed off with long discussions 
of the detective’s personal problems? 
Am I a couch? 

It seems the detective married a 
singer, whose career naturally inter- 
fereswithhisdetection. Butitoughtn’t 
to interfere with mine. I don’t care 
whether she leaves him alone too 
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much: she doesn’t leave me alone 
enough. On top of this there is the 
usual protracted friction between the 
Yard man from London and the lo- 
cal force. This used to be done with 
a light touch, usually for humorous 


effect: now it’s the warp and woof of 


entire stories. The suspense consists in 
wondering which of two tiresome char- 
acters will annoy the other more. 


Life, to be sure, contains everything, 
but the point of a genre is its spe- 
cialization. Of all novels, the detective 
novel is the least elastic, the one that 
can least stand the intrusion of alien 
stuff or any tampering with its first 
principles. The logic which the modern 
writers try to escape is inescapable: why 
pursue the criminal if society is vicious 


Continued on Page 138 
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A NEW HOLIDAY MOTOR TOUR 


Asheville -TVA-Chattanooga 





by Mack Morriss 


A four-day, 650-mile swing 
through Tennessee and 

North Carolina gives you a 
delightful sampling of Southern 
life and cooking, Civil 

War history and the wonders of 
Oak Ridge and TVA— 


for less than $35 a day a couple 


e A four-day, 650-mile trip which 
two can enjoy for less than $35 a 
day, including accommodations, 
meals, admissions and automobile 
expenses, recently took my wife and 
me along the jagged Tennessee- 
North Carolina mountain bound- 
ary, across the Smokies into the 
Tennessee Valley, down-river to 
Chattanooga, with a final swing 
back among the Carolina ridges to 
Fontana, the most beautiful of the 
*“Great Lakes of the South.” This 
is a country of contrast—the home 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the land of the Overhill 
Cherokees, young Sam Houston 
and Thomas Wolfe. 

Our tour began in Asheville. This 
capital of the western North Caro- 


Chattanooga ¢ 


Grove Park Inn ($28 daily mini- 
mum, American plan). Motel rates 
average $8 to $12. 

We were ready for an early start, 
since Asheville night life is on the 
quiet side. A word of warning: If 
you like a toddy on your travels, 
Asheville’s state-owned liquor stores 
are your last legal source until you 
reach Chattanooga. Beer is more 
readily obtainable, but nowhere can 
you buy whisky by the drink, al- 
though the “‘set-up’’—your whisky, 
their mixings—is common. 

For breakfast we chose Buck’s, a 
popular restaurant on Highway 70 
past Beaucatcher Tunnel, and the 
short drive out gave us a look at the 
eastern approach to the town. I 





Chickamauga 


On this southeastern tour, a three-state 
serving of geographical contrast and variety. 
Left: The graceful setting of Asheville, 


a cily of elegance, wealth and plain country living. 


ordered country ham and eggs with 
red-eye gravy, hot biscuits and 
blackberry jam; my wife chose blue- 
berry hotcakes and eggs. The break- 
fast specialties of the area cost us 
$2.35 including tip, which will be 
included henceforth in all meal 
prices, and we were ready for a 
morning in the “Land of the Sky.” 

Asheville is the “Altamont” of 
Thomas Wolfe’s novels, a city where 
elegance rubs elbows with the board- 
inghouse, and quite comfortable now 
with the memory of its once de- 
spised author-son. Wolfe’s boyhood 
home, “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
sits inelegantly on Spruce Street, 
near Pack Square (our admission, 
$1). A feeling of spent strength and 


VOu'LL HAVE 


FUN ON THE RUN 
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luxurious motor 
hotels combining 
motel, hotel and 
resort facilities. 


The Master Hosts sign of 
certification guarantees 
(1) complete hotel serv- 
ices (2) approved dining 
facilities (3) ample free 
parking (4) swimming 
pool (5) bath in every 
room (6) 24-hour switch- 
board service (7) year- 
round air conditioning 
(8) free teletype reserva- 
tion service (9) capable 
management (10) AAA 
approval. 


So, wherever you 
travel in the U.S.A. 
—-coast to coast= 


look for the sign of 
Master Hosts! 


Send coupon below for free directory 
of Master Hosts: 











- 

: : 1 MASTER HOSTS 
lina scenic area lists more than forty- ' 225 Rowan Building 
five hotels and motels. We had Thomas Wolfe’s i Fort Worth 16, Texas 
chosen the George Vanderbilt Hotel home at Asheville: : NAME ; 
($8 to $12 minimum double) al- In this bed was i ADDRESS an 
though we might have elected the born a writer forever CITY. STATE ' 
Battery Park ($9 to $13) or the looking homeward. ERE Coe: ae 3 
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family tragedy clings like cooking odors 
to the dark hallways and dark-oak 


rooms, with their remembrance of 


young Tom’s longing to bring upon 
himself the full force of the outside 
world. If you're a real Wolfe buff, drop 
around to one of his favorite hangouts, 
Fater’s Cigar Store at 16 Haywood 
Street, which hasn't changed in thirty 
years. 


Drive south across the Swannanoa 
River to spend the rest of the morning 
at Asheville’s most prized point of in- 
terest—the Biltmore Estate (our ad- 
mission, $4.80). The French Renais- 
sance limestone mansion, 780 feet 
wide, lifts itself from the edge of a 
green esplanade. 

Inside, the evidence of enormous 
wealth is on exhibit. The vast rooms 


contain, among other things, Flemish 
tapestry, Dresden statuary, a library 
of more than 20,000 volumes set off 
by exquisite walnut paneling, a Nor- 
man banquet hall with a 75-foot ceiling. 

Notice the Charles Addams touch 
in a chess table from the island of St. 
Helena that provided, so the story 
goes, drawer space for Napoleon’s 
heart while his autopsy was in progress. 





New Frigidaire Dishwashers load easily, 
hold more, do all neeenee sparkle-clean! 


Free-standing, under-counter, mobile, and sink combination models in kitchen-matched colors. 


Washes and dries up to 
48%. more than other 
comparable models checked 


—every dish is double-scrubbed 


and triple-rinsed ! 











No Wonder Dishes Sparkle, Spots Disappear! 


Frigidaire Turbo-Spray Tube _ than 








Speed Clean-Up Time! 
Sparkle-Clean Washing Action! racks expose every piece of more The perfect team-mate for 


12* place-settings to full your new dishwasher—quiet- 


- spins safely between the loading contact with water. A special er, faster Frigidaire Food 


racks, soaking every surface with 


“Spots-Away” wetting agent is Waste Disposer—now safer 


thousands of hot wash-and-rinse automatically injected into the than ever. Quickly shreds and 
sprays. Even dried-on egg van- final rinse to make everything flushes away leftovers of all 


ishes. Scientifically designed _ rinse brighter and dry faster. 


uw S8 FRIGIDAIRE DISHWASHERS 


*Nation lcal Manufa 


ation Standards 
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Loading the new Sheer Look —PLUS Frigidaire Dish- 
washer is literally child’s play. Open the full-width door, 
and spacious racks glide to you to put every dish at 
your fingertips. And talk about capacity! The compact 
Frigidaire Dishwasher holds 12 place-settings* (132 
pieces) plus 15 extra pieces. No other competitive models 
checked held even the 12 place-settings. For illustrated 
facts on 1958 Frigidaire Dishwashers, call your Frigidaire 
dealer or kitchen specialist or write Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


kinds. Ends garbage problems. 


FRIGIDAIRE Division, General Motors Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Model DW-IUZ 


Sheer Look Style Fits Any Decor! 


Like all of America’s most beautiful 
appliance family, Frigidaire Dish- 
washers build-in, blend-in beauti- 
fully. Choose from the complete line 
of Frigidaire Sheer Look kitchen and 
laundry appliances in matched colors 
and finishes for any kitchen decor. 
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Biltmore House, completed by 
George W. Vanderbilt in 1895, was 
once the hub of a 100,000-acre es- 
tate. With the building of the great 
house Asheville became an estab- 
lished retreat for the wealthy, and 
the city’s exclusive residential areas 
reflect the fact as surely as does the 
stone-and-red-tile Grove Park Inn, 
another of Asheville’s showplaces. 

The Inn, in the northeast section 
of the city, is swank but friendly. 
For lunch I selected the roast beef, 
my wife veal cutlets, and we agreed 
on the blueberry pie for dessert. The 
meal, generously and graciously 
served, came to $5.75. We allowed 
ourselves a brief tour of Biltmore 
Industries, a craft center adjacent 
to the Inn, took a final look at the 
huge fireplaces which are the Inn’s 
quarried-stone trademark, then 
drove across town to pick up U.S. 
19 heading west. In a little more than 
an hour we had reached the Qualla 
Boundary, climbing toward the 
Smokies. 

Qualla Boundary—the Cherokee 
Indian Reservation—is 50,000 acres 
of hill and hollow, the home of 3500 
descendants of warrior-hunters who 
ranged a region now embracing half 
a dozen states. In the town of 
Cherokee drive past the souvenir 
shops to the Museum of the Chero- 
kee (our admission, $1), which pro- 
vides a concise study of the tribe’s 
history. The annual Indian Fair 
takes place October 7-11, but 
nevertheless you'll want to visit 
Oconaluftee Village for a step back- 
ward into tribal life (our admis- 
sion, $2.40). Hidden in a thick cover 
of laurel and hickory, this “living 
museum” is peopled by costumed 
Cherokees busy at their historic 
daily tasks, including target practice 
with blowguns and darts. 

From Cherokee, take U.S. 441 
across the hump of the Smokies to 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee, with a seven- 
mile side excursion from Newfound 
Gap via Skyline Drive, which tracks 
the Tennessee-Carolina line to Cling- 
mans Dome. Here is a view of the 
tremendous sweep of the Great 
Smokies from an altitude of more 
than 6600 feet. 

In Gatlinburg we settled at the 
Bearskin Motel (cottage $8 double), 
and still had time for a chair on the 
Sky-Lift ($2 for our two tickets) 
and a late afternoon view from aloft. 
We were hoisted 700 feet to the top 
of Crockett Mountain for a breath- 
taking look at the resort town in the 
shadows below and the wild profile 
of the Smokies all about with sun- 
struck Mt. Le Conte in the distance. 

Dinner in Gatlinburg offers sev- 
eral possibilities, such as the smor- 
gasbord at the Sweden House where 
$5.75 will satisfy a pair of famished 
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travelers; or, at the New Gatlinburg 
Inn, there is a native offering of fried 
chicken, sliced tongue, turkey, ham 
and vegetables, hot breads, desserts 
and salads at the same price. My 
wife and I, after working our way 
back through the shops to our 
motel, decided on the French Res- 
taurant, across the street. We had 
ham steaks with baked potato, 
salad and dessert. The tab: $4.50. 

During the evening visit Home- 
spun Valley, as we did, and as you 
emerge from the spell of lanterns 
and lamps mentally sort the authen- 
tic museum pieces, imaginatively 
put together, from the linsey-woolsey 
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Going places this month? Many 
cities show a wide variation in day- 
lime and nighttime temperatures. 
The alphabetical listing below indi- 
cates last year’s average July ex- 


lremes for key spots around the world. 


High Low 
Amsterdam, Holland 70 54 
Barbados, B.W.lI. 86 74 
Berlin, Germany 74 55 
Boise, Idaho 89 57 
Boston 83 65 
Brussels, Belgium 7 55 
Cape Town, S. Af. 62 47 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 91 68 


Chicago 85 68 
Colorado Springs 85 58 
Detroit 83 63 
Dublin, Ireland 66 51 


Fort Worth, Tex. 98 77 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 74 55 
Karachi, Pakistan 88 81 
Little Rock, Ark. 93 73 


London 71 54 
Los Angeles 80 65 
Louisville 87 68 
Madrid 86 61 
Miami 89 74 
Minneapolis 86 67 
Missoula, Mont. 84 50 
New Orleans 92 76 
New York 86 69 
Omaha 92 7) 
Oslo, Norway 7) 56 
Paris 76 55 
Philadelphia 88 65 
Portland, Me. 80 35 
Rome 87 66 
Salt Lake City 92 62 
Savannah 89 70 
Seattle 71 56 
Tulsa 97 75 


Vancouver, Canada 73 55 
Washington, D.C. 89 69 
Wichita 95 71 











whimsey. The Mountaineer Village 
(usual admission, $2 per couple) is a 
short walk from the resort’s main 
street ; here you'll see a log-cabin home, 
a school, a grist mill, a barn and a 
moonshine still removed from their 
mountain sites. Mountain music is pro- 
vided by an indigenous git-fiddle combo 
that promises to play any ballad “‘if?n 
we know it.” 





With a full day behind us, we headed 
for our motel and a sound night’s 
sleep. First day mileage: 94. 


After a bedside breakfast of sweet 
rolls and coffee (included in the motel 
rate) take State Highway 73, moving 
down the Little River past Laurel and 
Bridal Veil falls and the swift-moving 
Sinks, then bear left to reach remote 


Cades Cove. On the eleven-mile tour of 
the isolated valley you'll pass cabins 
and weathered homesteads, some of 
them occupied by a few “permittee” 
descendants of the first settlers. The 
Cove is preserved by the National Park 
Service as a lonely reminder of a way 
of life, in its original setting, that has 
disappeared from the frontiers of a 
continent. 





The new Argus C-44 is indeed an 
astonishing camera — it fairly 
bristles with features you look 
hopefully for in other cameras 
costing hundreds of dollars more. 


For example ... It is the only 
camera at or near its price that 
offers you the versatility of inter- 
changeable lenses on a lightning- 
fast bayonet-type mount. It brings 
you the convenience of a quick- 
computing, lens-coupled range- 
finder-viewfinder . . . the precision 
of a Cintagon f:2.8 lens and 1/300 
shutter. 


That is not all. This new C-44 for 
1958 is equipped with a split- 
second thumb lever film advance 
that lets you take pictures as fast 
as you can flick your thumb and 
trip the shutter. You know what 
that means: you can stop action 
while it is active, even do story- 
telling sequence work. 


Would you like more? The re- 
markable C-44 even goes so far as 
to give you a rapid film rewind 
crank that fits down into the 
frame, pops up when you're ready 
to use it, lets you reload your 
camera in a twinkling. All these 
features are built-in, and all are 
included in the price. 


And there is an exciting new 
accessory: a variable-power turret 
viewfinder (shown on camera). 
This new viewfinder gives you a 
full-size image of what each acces- 
sory lens sees. Cost: $24.95. 


It all adds up to this one last 
thought: you ought to get your 
hands on the talented new Argus 
C-44—soon. The price is $99.95. 


C-44 ACCESSORIES: 


100mm Telephoto Lens: $59.50. 35mm 
Wide-angle Lens: $56.50. 50mm [:1.9 
Cintagon Lens: $89.50. L-44 Clip-on 
Exposure Meter: $17.50 with case. 
Flash: $8.25. California Saddle 
Leather Case: $12.50. 


argus 


Argus Cameras, Ann Arbor, Michigan 





ANOTHER FINE SYLVANIA PRODUCT 


HERE IS THE NEW ARGUS C-44 


...Its ability goes far beyond its price 


The talented new Argus C-44 with rare-earth Cintagon f:2.8 lens 
and new variable-power turret viewfinder attached. Surrounding it 
are its accessory 100mm Telephoto and 35mm Wide-angle lenses. 
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Return to Highway 73, now bearing 
northwest. For an early lunch watch 
for the Chilhowee Inn at Walland. Ten- 
nessee, and a meal to sustain you 
through a long afternoon. Served fam- 
ily style, it’s help-yourself-and-ask-for- 
more fried chicken, deliciously crusted, 
along with ham, yams, green beans, 
corn on the cob and hot biscuits with 
honey ($4.90). 


It has been a gentle, easygoing morn- 
ing. Beyond Walland you cross a final 
ridge into the rolling hill country that 
is the Tennessee Valley and the tempo 
changes. We felt it first at Maryville, a 
town older than Tennessee’s statehood. 
Here a restless Sam Houston volun- 
teered to fight the Creek Indians with 
Andrew Jackson’s ragtag army. This 
was the Sam Houston who was to move 


on to Texas, San Jacinto and Lone 
Star immortality. Today, at Maryville, 
you find the tiny log schoolhouse where 
he taught restored on its original site 
at the end of an unpaved road. There 
is no admission; just push open the 
door and blink into the dim interior. 

A few miles farther north, Knoxville’s 
Blount Mansion at 200 West Hill 
Avenue stands in picket-fenced defiance 
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This is the Reo Power- 
Trim. 21-inch width. In 
most areas, approximately 
$169.95. Reo makes a 
complete line of rotary 
and reel type mowers 
from about $69.95. 





This is the backbone. A 
heavy gauge steel housing. 
Stronger probably, than 
it'll ever need to be. The 
tempered steel biade is 
enciosed to create a power- 
ful suction. The tripie-duty 
door, (ours only), lets you 
cut all kinds of grass, 
even high weeds, without 
clogging. Muich leaves 
without attachments. 
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A belt or friction drive just 
wasn't good enough for 
us. We made a steel chain 
drive. it won't slip or 
stretch, and it’s life-time 
lubricated. The gearshift 
is on the handle, near your 
hand. Two speeds for- 
ward. Low, for careful 
steering around flowers 
and shrubs—high, for the 
wide open spaces. 


Others have it now, but 
our height adjustment is 
best . . . and strongest. 
The notches make it so 
simple you could change 
height in the dark. Look 
at that heavy-duty traction 
tire. A Reo is easier to 
turn because it's front- 
wheel drive. Mowers with 
rear wheel drive can tear 
your lawn. 





This is the heart of a Reo. 
Powerful, but light. It’s 
our engine, backed by our 
service. There’s only one 
control for start, idle, run, 
stop and shift. Quieter 
than most engines. And 
get this—only Reo’s new 
cutting blade offers you 
full warranty protection 
against bent crankshafts, 
even if you hit a rock. 
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Solved! The gas tank vi- 
bration problem. We made 
the handle into a gas tank. 
It’s easier to fill, up high 
like that. And it'll never 
get the rattles, will never 
spurt out the top. Holds 
more gas, too. Looks stur- 
dy, doesn’t it? It is. A 
product of the Motor 
Wheel Corporation, Lans- 
ing 3, Michigan. 








of the space-hungry city (our admis- 
sion, $1). Built in 1792 as the home 
of the governor of the Territory 
South of the Ohio, its lumber was 
shipped 100 miles downriver from 
the only sawmill in the region the 
Indians had failed to burn. The in- 
terior’s horizontal shiplap» glows 
now with a rich patina and the pre- 
cious old boards are well guarded. 

You'll be staying the night in 
Knoxville, so make your arrange- 
ments before continuing. Minimum 
double hotel rates are $8.50 at the 
Andrew Johnson, $9 at the Farra- 
gut; motel minimum double rates 
run from $6 to $12. With an eye to- 
ward tomorrow’s travel we selected 
the Country Squire, a new motel on 
Kingston Pike (double, $8 to $12). 

Thread your way back via Henley 
Street and North Broadway to 
Central Avenue, through Knoxville’s 
hustling midtown area, and pick up 
U.S. 25 W. In half an hour you reach 
a town that has the familiarity of a 
newspaper dateline: Clinton, Ten- 
nessee. Turn left on Highway 61 at 
Clinton and in a few minutes you 
pass through Elza Gate. Beyond it 
is a community of 30,000 which did 
not exist sixteen years ago. This is 
Oak Ridge, until 1949 a restricted 
city and, as you quickly realize, still 
security-conscious. Signs warn mo- 
torists to stick to the main roads, 
others warn talkative residents to 
stick to their conversational knit- 
ting. Much of the town is the frame 
or “‘cemesto” construction of the 
war years, but for a glimpse of the 
newer, less austere dwellings, circle 
Outer Drive before nosing into a 
parking space at the American 
Museum of Atomic Energy (our 
admission, $1). 

Operated by the Oak Ridge Insti- 
tute of Nuclear Studies for the AEC, 
the museum emphasizes atomic 
energy’s peacetime benefits. The 
language is esoteric—neutron, pro- 
ton, reactor, radioisotope—but lec- 





@ Selected stores through- 
out the country will feature 
the HoLipay International 
Art Exhibition during 1958. 
In the next month, this col- 
lection of contemporary art 
from forty nations will ap- 
pear at the following stores: 


June 16-June 28 
DENVER DRY GOODS, 
Denver, Colo. 
July 7-July 19 
CITY OF PARIS, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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tures, animated movies and mack- 
ups skillfully translate the essentials. 
The exhibits are continually up- 
dated or replaced, but even the 
Institute has found no substitute for 
the “atom smasher”’ that sets young- 
sters’ hair standing on end, the 
mechanical-hand apparatus that un- 
screws bottle caps, or the irradiator, 
an Ominous-sounding device that 
r@pders dimes radioactive. 

Twenty miles northeast via Clinton 
and Norris Freeway is Norris Dam, 
first of the TVA structures and still 
the show horse of the system. Cross 
the dam and turn off immediately 
to the Norris Boat Dock, where you 
can rent a fourteen-foot motor boat 
($1.60 an hour for your own seven- 
to-eight-mile cruise), or board a 
speedboat ($15.00 an hour; mini- 
mum, $3 for 15 minutes) operated 
by a licensed pilot, for a longer run 
through TVA country. Don’t be 
surprised at the large number of 
fishermen you see—the reservoir 
abounds in walleyed pike. Norris, 
on the tributary Clinch River, forms 
a reservoir with 800 miles of shore- 
line. When it was completed in 
1936 Norris was considered a potent 
power producer and its 100,800- 
kilowatt capacity generators still 
feed their share of electricity into 
the system daily. 


After disembarking, return to 
Knoxville by way of the tree-shaded 
village of Norris, once a Govern- 
ment-monopoly construction com- 
munity but now, like Oak Ridge, 
being turned over to private owner- 
ship. 

Knoxville is a crossroads city, 
surrounded by Federal projects, a 
trade center for an area that has 
emerged only recently from pic- 
turesque isolation. Home of the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
swarms with coeds, tobacco farmers, 
physicists, tourists and Government 
experts. Night life in Knoxville is 
catch-as-catch-can. Wave after wave 
of liquor-legalizing efforts have been 
beaten back by resolute drys, and 
bootlegging is a perennial newspaper 
theme. For dinner, try the Regas 
Restaurant at Gay and Magnolia, 
where you can dine satisfyingly 
on fresh trout, peach salad, and 
a wedge of pecan pie to go with 
your coffee (our tab, $4.85). 

On your second day you’ve trav- 
eled 174 miles that have taken you 
across two centuries. Tomorrow 
you'll see the heart of the Tennes- 
see Valley. 


For breakfast your third day back- 
track a few blocks from the Country 
Squire to the Dixieland Restaurant 
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CARAVAN TOURS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CC 


11 COUNTRIES 


ALL EXPENSE- PERSONALLY ESCORTED 
Sailing from New York on: 


July 31....5.S. HOMERIC*.......... $859 Sept. 5.....5.S$. UNITED STATES...... $8t9 
Aug. 2.....$.S. HANSEATIC......... $879 Sept. 10.... QUEEN ELIZABETH...... $798 
Aug. 5..... EMPRESS of BRITAIN®....$839 Sept. 13....5.S. LIBERTE............. $759 
Aug. 7.....5.8. MAASDAM......... 869 Sept. 17... . QUEEN MARY........... 769 
Aug. 8 $.S. UNITED STATES...... $879 Sept. 19... .$.S. UNITED STATES...... $769 
Aug. 8 $.S. LUBERTE. . 2. cccccee 859 Sept. 19....S.S. STATENDAM........ $769 
Aug. 13 QUEEN ELIZABETH....... $879 Sept. 24... . QUEEN ELIZABETH....... $759 
Aug. 18....S.S. HOMERIC*.......... $829 Oct. 1..... QUEEN MARY........... 729 
Aug. 20....QUEEN MARY........... 849 Oct. 2 $.S. UNITED STATES...... $719 
Aug. 22....S.S. UNITED STATES...... $849 Oct. 8..... QUEEN ELIZABETH....... $719 
Aug. 27....QUEEN ELIZABETH....... $829 Oct. 10 S.S. STATENDAM........ $719 
Aug. 29... .S.5. STATENDAM........ $839 Oct. 15 QUEEN MARY........... $698 
Sept. 3..... QUEEN MARY..... . $819 Oct. 17 S.S. UNITED STATES...... $698 
Sept. 3 $.S. RYNDAM........... $798 Oct. 22 QUEEN ELIZABETH. ..... .$698 
Sept. 5 CS. COI cin gr cccdse 798 Oct. 29. ... QUEEN MARY........... $698 
Nov. 6..... QUEEN ELIZABETH...... $698 


*Sailing from Montreal 


SPECIAL TOUR FEATURES: 


Tour price includes round trip tourist steamship passage on famous ocean liners, all transporta- 
tion throughout Europe, all hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, transfers and even tips. 

PROFESSIONAL TOUR DIRECTOR conducts the entire European portion of the tour . . . on 
hand at all times to make your trip more pleasant and memorable. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS—twin bedded rooms in comfortable hotels, conveniently located 
to the highlights of each city. More than half are First Class Hotels. 

DINING— Magnificent mecis served on board ship in attractive salons. In Europe, each meal 
will be a delightful adventure in continental dining. 

CARAVAN TOURS idea! for people traveling alone. Enjoy the companionship of congenial 


tour members, sharing new sights and adventures. Each tour limited to 42 members. Later return 
if desired. 


TOUR HIGHLIGHTS... 
Visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, ttaly, French Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France. 

Wonderful days of cruising the Atlantic on a modern ocean liner . . . 

ENGLAND, with its beautiful countryside. LONDON, Heart of the British Empire, largest city in the world .. . Picca- 
dilly Circus, Trafalgar Square, Buckingham Palace, Fleet Street, Whitehall, London Bridge, Westminster Abbey, Big 
Ben, Houses of Parliament, Tower of London, Scotland Yard, No. 10 Downing Street. 

HOLLAND, land of quaint old dykes, windmills, tulips, wooden shoes, Hans Brinker and silver skates. The Hague, 
Peace Palace, Amsterdam with its tree-lined canals and romantic bridges, Rembrandt's house. 

BELGIUM, with its picturesque Ardennes district. Brussels, old world capital, Palace of Justice, King's Palace. 

LUXEMBOURG— capital of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, city of ruined medieval fortresses and palaces. 

GERMANY —scenic Moselle Valley; city of Koblenz; Rhine River; Rhine Valley with its ancient castles rich in leg- 
end. Heidelberg, setting for “The Student Prince,” famous ruined Castle and the Old University; the Black Forest; 
Rhine Falls, Triberg, the cuckoo clock capital of the world. 

SWITZERLAND, Roof of the World. Lucerne, fashionable world resort; Swiss folklore; Spectacular Alps. 

UECHTENSTEIN—the land that time forgot. 

AUSTRIA— Innsbruck, ancient capital of the Austrian Tyrol, high on the banks of the River inn, city of ancient 
arcades and medieval streets, elaborate tomb of Maximilian. 

VENICE— FLORENCE. Sidetrip $29 extra. Venice, Grand Conal, St. Mark's Square, Doges’ Palace, Bridge of 
Sighs. Florence . . . picturesque Italian hill towns. 

ITALY —the Dolomites, famed Brenner Pass. ROME—City of Centuries . . . St. Peter's Square, St. Paul's Outside the 
Walls, the Vaticon, Sistine Chapel, Catacombs, Forum of the Caesars, Pagan Temple Pantheon, ruins of the blood 
stained Colosseum, enduring seven hills, Appion Way, Baths of Caracalla, Hadrian's Tomb, Temple of Neptune, 
Fountain of Moses. PISA—with its famous Leaning Tower; seaport of Genoa. 

FRENCH RIVIERA—ployground of four continents, vacation paradise of royalty. NICE, heart of the French 
Riviera, on the beautiful blue Mediterranean, lined with palm trees. 

ee trip to the famous Casino of Monte Carlo in this tiny country. See Grande Corniche, the great wind- 
ing road. 

FRANCE— Avignon, Lyon, Fontainebleau . . . PARIS, glittering gem of all Europe, sophisticated city of adventure. 
The Louvre, Notre Dame, Champs Elysees, Arc de Triomphe, Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Eiffel Tower, Napoleon's 
Tomb, the Opera, Place de Bastille, Montmartre, Left Bank. 


From Paris to the French Port, where you board your super ocean liner to begin the gay, romantic return trip to 
New York ot the climax of this delightful experience. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 7-A 
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220 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 





..'O BE SMART AND SENSIBLE at once is no trick when you own a fabulous Fiat. This product 
»f world-famous Fiat engineering combines overseas prestige with rock-bottom economy ... up 
to 53 miles per gallon, next-to-nothing upkeep, lasting value. So smart are its four series and eight 
models . . . sedans, sports cars, station wagons. So sensible are its roomy but compact interiors, 
ample luggage compartments, frisky powerful engines. Most sensible, its fabulously low price 
. . . $1298* for the Fiat 600 above at port of entry — New York. See your Fiat dealer or 
phone or write Fiat Motor Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. Longacre 5-7034... FIAT 


*Suggested retail price for cars with black tires, cloth upholstery which are supplied on order; cars 
vith white wall tires, leatherette upholstery immediaicly availoble at $1353. Hub-caps shown extra. 


Please send Free Booklet No. 7-A 


CARAVAN 
TOURS inc. 


220 S. State St. Chicago 4, Ill 
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on U.S. 11-70 (Kingston Pike) and or- 
der ham biscuits—bits of ham in buck- 
wheat batter baked as sandwich biscuits 
with sliced country ham between the 
hinges. Or try buckwheat cakes and 
sorghum ($1.50 for two). A thirty- 
eight-mile drive west brings you to 
Kingston, the small community that 
was, to satisfy the demands of an In- 
dian treaty, the official capital of 


Tennessee for one day. Now it is the 
site of the world’s largest steam plant. 
Its nine units help meet the power de- 
mands of Oak Ridge, TVA’s biggest 
customer, less than fifteen miles away. 

Beyond Kingston turn south on 
U.S. 27 and at Spring City swing left 
to Watts Bar Dam. Here you get your 
first look at TVA’s navigational func- 
tion. And it is your first accurate 


picture of the Tennessee itself—no 
longer a river but a series of lakes of 
different levels, separated at either end 
by long, low concrete partitions. Watts 
Bar’s navigation lock is one of the nine 
mainstream gates between Knoxville 
and Paducah, Kentucky, through which 
ships are lowered 500 feet in elevation 
as they chug confidently along a chan- 
nel never less than nine feet deep. 
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For lunch, throw in a line below 
the dam, hook yourself a bass and 
dine on your own catch, prepared 
in the kitchen at Pete Smith’s Watts 
Bar Resort while you swap yarns 
with cottage guests in the dining 
room. If this seems ambitious, try 
the shrimp with tomato and cheese 
sauce, tossed salad, and top off the 
meal with strawberry tart (our 
check, $4.60). 

Luncheon provides time and the 
surroundings to consider a region’s 
recreational transformation. While 
TVA neither develops nor operates 
recreational facilities, the lakes have 
created more than 10,000 miles of 
shoreline and now 35,000 small craft 
splash their wakes against every 
inch of it. Where once the raft and 
an occasional paddle-wihceler ruled 
the river, this new inland navy 
operates from 300 boat docks, fifty 
private clubs and 3000 summer-cot- 
tage landings. 

A new bridge across Watts Bar 
Dam shortens the drive to Chatta- 
nooga; but by retracing the ten 
miles to Spring City in order to go 
south on U.S. 27 again you can 
visit the courthouse at Dayton, 
Tennessee, scene of the famed 
Scopes “monkey trial” thirty-three 
years ago. 

Walk upstairs to the courtroom, 
where beneath a high-domed ceiling 
Clarence Darrow and William Jen- 
nings Bryan.once paced and H. L. 
Mencken and Raymond Clapper 
scribbled quotes for new night 
leads. In his office on the main floor, 
Rhea County Court Clerk Ralph 
Porter will tell you the courtroom 
and its furnishings are much the 
same as they were thirty-three years 
ago at the trial. The case began as a 
friendly suit, he recalls, when a few 
citizens of the town decided to test a 
new state statute forbidding the 
teaching of any theory denying the 
story of man’s divine creation. The 
statute seemed to be aimed at a 
science text then in use in Dayton’s 
high school. The ensuing fracas was 
heard round the world. A block 
away, in Robinson’s drugstore, look 
for the table marked by a small 
countersunk placard that reads: 
*“*At this table the Scopes Evolution 
Case was started May 5, 1925.” 

An hour’s drive south on High- 
way 27 brings you to Chattanooga. 
Minimum double hotel rates at 
Chattanooga’s Read House are 
from $7 to $12, at the Patten Hotel 
$7.50 to $12. For a convenient sight- 
seeing headquarters drive to the foot 
of Lookout Mountain and register 
at the Drake Hotel Courts (our 
room, $13.) 

To provide yourself with a quick 
and valuable Civil War orientation, 
follow Cummings Highway along 





the base of the mountain to “Cun- 
federama” (our admission, $1.80). In 
twenty-five minutes Chattanooga’s 
strategic position in 1863, the tacti- 
cal deployment of the armies, and 
the sweep of battle are unfolded 


across a room-size model of the 
scene. 

Five thousand miniature  sol- 
diers in combat attitudes, spotted by 
Lilliputian electronic muzzle flashes, 
play out the famed Civil War bat- 
tles. From Chattanooga, Sherman 
marched through Georgia to the sea. 

Now take Route 148 up the moun- 
tain to Point Park (our admission, 
50 cents). The view of the Tennes- 
see’s Moccasin Bend is magnificent, 
with the sun lighting the city’s fea- 
tures 1700 feet below. Directly be- 
neath was fought the “Battle Above 
the Clouds,” a fog-shrouded engage- 
ment that was prelude to the Union 
victory across the valley on Mis- 
sionary Ridge the following Novem- 
ber day. 

Leave the mountain and cross the 
Chattanooga business district to 
the Town and Country at 110 
North Market Street for dinner. 
The Town and Country’s charcoal 





“America. 
Half-Brother 
of the World” 


Philip James Bailey penned 
these words many years ago. 
Perhaps today they are more 
meaningful than ever before. 
America, its land and people, 
reflects and magnifies the 
wonders of many people 
and countries. Such a vast 
land, with such contrasts, de- 
serves our full understand- 
ing. Hence the editors of 
HOLIDAY have devoted this 
issue to the beauty of Natu- 
ral America. 

You'll find many rewards 
in reading this issue. It’s one 
that you'll want to keep and 
read again, many times over. 
And each month HOLIDAY 
presents the finest in reading _ 


entertainment . . . reading 
designed for wonder and de- 
light. 


Be sure that you receive 
every exciting issue. If not 
already a subscriber send 
your order to the address 
below. A full year costs only 
$5, and we'll be glad to bill 
you later. 


HOLIDAY 


Dept. 1356 
Independence Square 


Philadelphia 5 Penna. 











steaks are tempting but there is a tasty 
“beef-ka-bab” which, along with the 
baked potato in sour cream and tossed 
salad, is more than adequate for the 
remaining evening’s sight-seeing. Our 
tab: $4.50. 

Returning to Lookout Mountain 
after nightfall, stop first at the Incline 
Railway. The Incline, part of the city’s 
transportation system and a daily round 


trip ($1.50 fare for two) for hundreds of 
Lookout Mountain schoolchildren, 
housewives and domestics of the moun- 
taintop community, has been in opera- 
tion since 1895 without a single pas- 
senger mishap. It is nine tenths of a 
mile of near vertical track and offers a 
spectacular view of the city at night. 
Nearby is Ruby Falls (our admission, 
$3) deep within the Lookout Moun- 





tain Caves. A guided tour through the 
well-lighted passages is climaxed by 
the sight of the thin stream spilling 145 
feet into a cavern pool 1100 feet below 
the surface of the mountain. The cave 
level is reached by elevator. 
Chattanooga’s Hamilton County is 
one of the four in Tennessee where you 
can buy packaged liquor goods, so you 
will have had plenty of opportunity to 
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Cruise into a Carefree Worid 


Paradise awaits, just off the port bow. It’s 
the sunblessed, breeze-swept isle you’ve 
dreamed about—a regular stop for Matson’s 
MARIPOSA and MONTEREY. These modern, 
yacht-like ships ply an adventurous course 
to Tahiti, New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, 
Samoa and Hawaii. If pleasure calls, or 
business demands, sail Matson to any port 


Matson Lines The Oceanic Steamship Company 


along the route—or enjoy the full 42-day 
cruise for as little as $1035. Time short? 
Combine air-sea and save at reduced 
round-trip rates. Matson travel is relaxing 
and fun. Glorious cuisine, service, enter- 
tainment. All accommodations in First 
Class, air-conditioned with private bath. 
See your Travel Agent. 
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YOU'D KNOW HIM ANYWHERE! 





Here’s the Pump Room’s plumed coffee boy who 


proudly serves you at Chicago’s Ambassador 















Hotels and at Toronto’s Lord Simcoe. To 
connoisseurs everywhere, he is the 
symbol of the superb cuisine 
and hospitality you will find 

at every Imperial Hotel 
in Chicago, Ottawa, and 
Toronto. You'll enjoy it in 
every tender aged steak served 
in the Sherman’s famous 
Porterhouse restaurant. 
Imperial Hotels are 
distinguished by 
7 excellence in dining 
Ja pleasure, punctilious 
service, and beautifully 
appointed suites and 
rooms. Come and 


see for yourself! 


Imperial Hotels 





CHICAGO THE 
THE 


CANADA THE 
THE 





SHERMAN 
HOTELS AMBASSADOR 


LORD SIMCOE, IN TORONTO 
LORD ELGIN, IN OTTAWA 





replenish your supply—but little op- 
portunity to consume it except in 
private. Your best bet for late- 
evening entertainment will be the 
Castle in the Clouds on Lookout 
Mountain for dancing. Returning to 
your motel, you discover you've 
traveled 157 miles, plus Chatta- 
nooga mountain climbing, on your 
third day. 


You are far enough south to en- 
joy a breakfast featuring grits, so on 
the last morning of your tour try 
the Patten Hotel’s Garden Room in 
the new “Restaurant Village,” 
Eleventh Street and Georgia, for 
precisely the combination you may 
have in mind. We ordered country 
ham, eggs and grits with redeye 
gravy, hot biscuits and coffee (our 
check, $4.25). 

A nine-mile ride south on U.S. 27 
into Georgia starts your day’s 
travel with a visit to the Chicka- 
mauga Battlefield, a part of the 
nation’s largest military park. You 
can stand on Snodgrass Hill and 
sight along the barrels of Yankee 
cannon. The wonder is not that de- 
fending General George H. Thomas 
earned himself the name “Rock 
of Chickamauga” here on a Sun- 
day afternoon, but that corps com- 
mander James Longstreet, who had 





arrived on the field only the night 
before after a 900-mile race from 
Virginia, could aim an attack that 
hit the only gap in the Union line 
and shattered the Army of the 
Cumberland. Hoary oaks still seem 
to bear the scars of a battle that left 
34,000 killed, wounded or missing 
after two days of fighting. 

Returning to the city follow 
Route 58 up the now-familiar moun- 
tain, this time to “‘see Rock City” 
(our admission, $4), a three-word 
message which has brought thou- 
sands of visitors to Chattanooga. 
A jumble of sandstone outcrop- 
pings, Rock City was turned into a 
national attraction when an enter- 
prising promoter discovered that its 
crevices and gaunt bluffs held fas- 
cinating tourist possibilities. What 
nature had put asunder was joined 
together with mortar and steel and 
a fey sense of the fantastic. Along 
a 3800-foot “Enchanted Trail” ev- 
ery natural feature has been turned 
into a “Goblin’s Underpass,” a 
“Lover’s Leap,” a “Fat Man’s 
Squeeze” or a “Hall of the Moun- 
tain King.” 

Building on a morning’s appetite 
sharpened by the exercise of battle- 
field tour and Rock City’s high, 
clear air, make it a solid lunch 
at the Drake Restaurant. Have a 
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STAUNTO 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyma 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Juntor 
poets. — ones write Supt 
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FORK UNION $ feibemy 
ACADEMY 
% Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of study in Up- 
per School (grades 9—: 2) hasincreased honor 
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accredited ROTC highest rating. 17 tm 
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Augusta Military Academy 

“The Friendly School." Distinguished KOTC school in 
Shenandoah Valley. Jr. & Sr. Divisions. Boys 8-20. Ac 
credited; graduates in leading colleges. All sports— pool, 
gym. 1400 acres. Family owned since 1742. Rate $1200 
Catalog. Col. C. S. Roller, Box D, Ft. Defiance, Virginia 





Georgia Military Academy 


8 Miles from Atlanta-- Mild Climate— Winter, Summer 
School —RK.O.T.C. Highest Govt. Rating Accredited 
Prep School-—Junior School —-Gym Classes—- Expert 
Coaches— Indoor Pool— Moderate Rates 


Col. W. O. Brewster, Pres., College Park, Ga. 








Roosevelt Military Academy 

“ Builders of Men.” An outstanding educational institu 

tion. Fully accredited; Noted Guidance Department; smal! 

classes; personal supervision; free tutoring; all sports; 

band; ing. Moderate rate. Grades 5-12. Catalog: 
Colonel Glen H. Millikan, Box H, Aledo, Ill. 





en: 
Morgan Park Military Academy 

Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. College 
preparatory, fully accredited. Small classes, grades 4-12 
Honor ROTC; Rifle Team, Flying, Swimming, Band, Art, 
Music, Drama Shop. Sports; teams for all. 86th year. 
Catalog. Sypt., Box 1278, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, Ill. 


Mdentucky [YL TARy 


A School with a 
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Oldest private military school in 
America. Fully accredited. Pre- 
pares for college or business. Fall 
and spring sessions on beautiful 
estate near Louisville. Winter ses- 
sion in fine modern buildings at 
Venice, Florida, where the sun- 
shine has greatest quantity of ac- 
tinic, health-giving rays. ROTC 
Healthful land and water sports 
all year with no interruption to 
studies. Capacity enrollment dur- 
ing the past several years 
For “ Why Florida” 
folder address: 


Col. Chas. 8. Richmond, Pres. 
Box O Lyndon, Ky. 


ST. JOHN’S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Where boys become self-confident men. 
Accredited college preparation under 
the famous St. John’s System. Grades 
7-12. Inspired teaching. Small classes, 
individual attention. Reading Clinic. 














7 ROTC. Fireproof dorms, hospital, 
f chapel. All sports, including crew. 

2 A Summer Camp. 74th year. Catalog. 
+e Dir. of Admissions, Box 778, Delafield, Wisconsin 





Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 
Colles, preparatory. Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. to Chi- 
cago, 55 to Milwaukee. Average class 10. Fireproof _build- 
ings. Modern facilities. 85 acres on lake. Senior ROTC 
Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. Write for ca’ 

77 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


on: 
Howe Military School 

Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 
college preparatory, business. Potential Achievement Rat 
ing gives individual goal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. Ac- 
tivities. New dorms, pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Catalog. 


Burret? B. Bouton, M.A., 878 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 











EMPER 


Military School for 114 Years 
Keneabien. Highest Academic Standing 
Individual Attention to Each Student 

Grades 8-12. Junior College. 
Modern Buildings. ALL Sports. 
Write to Director of Admissions, 
KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 
1178 Third St., Boonville, Missouri. 
Our representative will call with 

complete details. No obligation. 







UDSON in arizona 
A Coed Ranch School 


Healthful, warm, dry climate. In Para- 
dise valiey, near Phoenix. College 
penne soeng Grades 1 to 12. Smail 
classes. Accredited. Riding & polo in- 
cluded in tuition. Tennis, swimming 
fishing, pack trips, rodeo, roping, rifler: 
music. 30th year. For catalog, wriie: 


David H. Wick, Hdm., Scottsdale, Arizor 
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Thomas Jefferson School 


Why not the best in education for your son? Faculty all 


arvard men. Every graduate enters a good college. 
Solid, thorough college pre wo Hard work. No frills. 
heerful rooms. Excellent . Grades 


Robin D. McCoy, » ae neta St. Lovis ‘23, Missouri 


Fenster Ranch School—Tucson 

Nationa ally known ranch school for boys and girls. Grades 
1-12. College preparatory. Superior facilities and_ staff. 
Riding, swimming, other activities in warm, dry climate. 
Also summer camp. For catalog, write Mr. G. E. Fenster, 


Director, Fenster Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona. 





* * on: 
Missouri Military Acad. & Separate Jr. 

70th yr. Gr. 5-12. Fully accredited. Essentially 
School college prep. Sr. ROTC. Friendly, inspiring 
teachers. Small classes Strong guidance program. Allsports. 
Riding. Golf. 30 acre lake. 5 athletic fields. 226-acre cam- 
pus. Cat. Col. C. R. Stribling, 1178 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 


Sanford & Sunny Hills School 

Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, general courses. 

Small classes. Art, music, dramatics, building projects. 

Sports, including riding. 180 acre campus near Wilmington. 

Accredited. Ejjen Q. Sawin, Pres.; Nancy C. Sawin & Wm. 
N. Wingerd, Directors, Hockessin 9, Delaware. 





Shattuck School ts 


Accredited. Boys, Grades 9-12. Balanced educational, reli- 
ious, military pro; 7. Preparatory, general. Sr. Basic 
OTC. Sports for n. armory, pool, golf. Many activ- 

ities. Episcopal. Est. 18% 8. Summer School-Camp. Catalog. 

Dir. of Admissions, 580 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Warren School 

Where boys over 13 with educational problems can learn 
how to concentrate, oe confidence and make up lost time. 
College preparation. Individual and remedial ee. Ac - 
celeration. Beautiful campus. Nr. Princeton, Phila., 


Philip Lincoln Garland, Dir., Box 750, Chester, New ha 


Chauncy Hall School 


Specialized Pi mee pe for M.I.T. and other e ineering 
schools. Individual attention through unique “checking” 
ey Past enrollment 46 states, 48 countries. Enter June 
2 or Sept. 29. Write for catalog. 


R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Sterling School 


College prep for boys 12-19 in Northern Vt. Experienced 
faculty. Individual help. English, remedial reading, all 
math, sciences, languages, history. Ski at nearby Stowe. 
Trips. Team sports. Fishing, riflery, etc. Summer school. 


Norman E. Rioux, Headmaster, Craftsbury Common 8, V1. 
Girls’ School 

















Western Military Academy 

Develops a desire to succeed. Emphasis on self-confidence, 
self - Sirestiae, how-to-study. Small classes, guidance. 
Grades 12. Career analysis. Jr.-Sr. R.O. T.c. All ath- 
letics: Rw, pool. 80th yr. Near St. Louis. Catalog 


Col. Raiph 3. Jackson, Supt., Box H-7, Alton, Illinois 
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La Chatelainie 

St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Est. 1880. Preparatory 

& Finishing School for girls 13-21. College Board prep. 
ages, home ec. & secretarial 7. All sports. Op- 

tional winter & summer at Gstaad. Tours to Italy, France. 


Also summer courses. Dr. A. H. Jobin, Principal 








Kemper Hall 


Gives girls mental, spiritual, moral and physical training 
for gracious, su ul living. Coll ¢ preparation; op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
S =e Jr. School. 87th Yr. Under direction of Sisters 


Mary (Episcopal). Write Box H, Kenosha, Wis. 
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Special School 
Mary Pogue School, Inc. 





Founded 1903. For retarded girls and boys of all ages 
who need special care and teaching. Year round. 


75 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Illinois (near Chicago) 








CHOOSE THE RIGHT SCHOOL 


THE SCHOOL which best meets the needs 
of your child is the right one. Academic stand- 
ing, location and atmosphere are important 
factors to be considered. In the right school 
your child will develop leadership, self- 
reliance, helpfulness and sportsmanship which 
will prepare him for an active, constructive 
role in society. 


For help in finding the best school, write 
our advertisers direct, describing your child’s 
particular interests and needs. Holiday’s 
school advertisers will be glad to send you 
full information and illustrated literature. 
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thick sirloin steak ($6.90 for two) 
and then you’re ready for the long- 
est nonstop drive of your trip. Take 
U.S. 64, veering north on U.S. 19 
at Murphy, North Carolina, then 
twist and climb through Nantahala 
National Forest to Fontana Village. 

Halfway along, you'll encounter 
an aesthetic jolt. The first hint comes 
when you sight a road sign advertis- 
ing a place named “The Sahara.” 
Suddenly you are in the midst of 
a red desert—eroded hillsides de- 
nuded of life. This is the Ducktown 
Basin, six miles long, four miles 
wide, where for almost a century 
copper has been smelted and raw 
sulphur fumes poisoned the earth 

You are traveling through Chero- 
kee country again, and the names of 
‘Tivers and dams have the sound of 
old tongues—Hiwassee, Cheoah, 
Santeetlah. North is the wild-boar 
country of Tellico Plains. You are 
south of Gregory Bald, the tradi- 
tional “Old Smoky” of the folk 
song. Despite the paved highway the 
area appears untamed and remote 


and the Village with its clusters of 


cottages is a welcome sight. 
Fontana Dam and its 29-mile 
reservoir are your last impressions 
of TVA. The dam, a concrete wedge 
480 feet high and 2365 feet across, 
is the highest east of the Rockies, 


puddling the Little Tennessee at 
the feet of heavily forested ridges. 
The Village caters to the guest lured 
by the prospect of alternately rough- 
ing it on a mountain holiday and 
cruising and fishing a wildly beauti- 
ful lake shore. 

Check in at the Village registra- 
tion office in the recreation lounge 
where you'll-be assigned a cottage 
($9), and after dinner at the Fishing 
Bear Grill ($3.60) decide whether to 
make reservations for a more pro- 
longed stay or to complete the cir- 
cuit by a ninety-four-mile drive that 
returns you to Asheville and the 
Blue Ridge Parkway next day. You 
are sixty-five miles from Knoxville 
to the north, 192 from Atlanta south, 
and 261 from Nashville west 

Your fourth day’s mileage regis- 
ters 226 from Chattanooga, includ- 
ing the extra forty miles clocked on 
your swing into Georgia. You may 
have energy enough left for an eve- 
ning’s square dancing at Fontana’s 
Recreation Lounge; we didn’t, but 
it could have been fun. The trip cer- 
tainly was: we had spent an average 
of $33 a day, for all our expenses, on 
a tour of the Southeast with its con- 
trasting elements which blend into 
a wholly reasonable America and 
outline the dimensions of a people. 

THE END 














IN EVERY LINE 


You can spot a Thompson every time—by its 
sleek, ciean lines, its smoothly flared clipper 


bow, its extra roominess, its look of speed and 
stability, its famous Sea-Lap® construction for 
added security. That's the Thompson touch— 
and it all adds up to years of boating pleasure. 
It’s waiting for you now, at your Thompson 


Models from 12 to 21 feet 
Write for free catalog 


dealer. See him soon, just for the fun of it. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. + 417 ANN ST., PESHTIGO, WIS. + 417 ELM ST., CORTLAND, N.Y. 
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The LUXURY everyone can afford 
...A.T.B’s All Expense CIRCLE TOURS 


16 PERSONALLY ESCORTED FALL FESTIVAL DEPARTURES 


August 2 
August 9 
August 16 
August 23 


August 30 
September 6 
September 13 
September 20 


September 27 
October 4 
October 11 
October 18 


October 25 
November 8 
November 22 
December 20 


Your Choice of Transportation — Departing from New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Houston, Detroit or Seattie 


GOLDEN CIRCLE via QOYN SE eccoun World anunes 
SCENIC CIRCLE via ALITALIA ~~ + ROYAL CIRCLE via WA atrzro- 
IMPERIAL CIRCLE via B-O-A-C OP + CLIPPER CIRCLE via PA Ane 


Also Featuring Sea Air Cruises 


CUNARD LINES * HOLLAND AMERICA LINES 


First class hotels — rooms with bath most nights. 

Meals without exception — many in gourmet restaurants. 
Deluxe transportation by our luxury pullman motorcoaches. 
“See More” sightseeing and ‘Do More” special features. 
Fees, taxes and even tips!! 


SEE ALL OF EUROPE 


10 Countries — 17 days — 11 Countries — 24 
days — 12 Countries — 31 days. England, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, San Marino, 
France, Monaco. 

Optional extension trips to Lourdes, Scandinavia, 
Spain, Ireland or other exciting countries. 


SPECIAL DAYTIME FEATURES: Brussel's 
World's Fair, Amsterdam Canal trip, First Class 
Rhine steamer excursion, High Alpine drive, 
Beachtime in Monte Carlo, United Nations Build- 
ings in Geneva, Fontainebleau, Versailles and 
Chateaux Country excursions, Stratford-on-Avon 
and Windsor excursions. 


EVENING ENTERTAINMENT: Gondola ‘‘Sere- 
nada’’ in Venice; Theatre in London; Opera in 


Rome; Studentenkeller in Heidelberg; Casino in 
Monte Carlo; Evening Panorama of Florence. 


GOURMET RESTAURANTS: Five Flies in Am- 
sterdam; Stadkeller in Lucerne; La Cisterne; 
Alfredo's and a fashionable Pizzeria in Rome; 
Reine Pedauque and La Boheme in Paris; 
Simpson’s-in-the-Strand and the Cheshire Cheese 
in London 


All Personally escorted — Small group size — 
28 friendly tour members (not a ‘‘mass move- 
ment’’ of 40 or more 


YOU SPEND LESS ON A CIRCLE TOUR — you save 
by Our experienced operation. Everything is in- 
cluded, so you will know the exact cost of your 
trip. No hidden extras. COMPARE the ATB Circle 
Tours value packed features and low price. 


RATED THE “‘NO. 1 TOUR’ FOR THE MONEY!! 
ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET H-51 
Each Departure Limited to 28 Members — ACT NOW!! 


AMERICAN TOURIST BUREAU, Inc. 


7 East 48th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


e¢ 30 West Washington Street, Chicago, III. 


Please send me free booklet H-51. 


JULY 
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LADY LONG LEGS. Super-slims hips, 
thighs, legs via strong satin panels. French Sec- 
ret dipfrees waist, non-bind legs stay putwithout 
nylons, never ride up. Hidden garters. Blue, pink, 
white, black nylon power net 10.95. Bra: pre- 
shrunk cotton lace from France, molding inner 
foam frame 5.95. For store, free booklet write 
Olga, Dept. H78, 7915 Haskell, Van Nuys, Caiif. 
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DRAWING BY ARNOLD ROTH 


Reader, have you ever wished to 
get rid of your frail body? 

Our science expert predicts one day 
we ll evolve into creations 


of metal and plastic 


@® During the last few centuries, the 
human body has become progressively 
mechanized. The process has been so 
insidious that most of us are quite un- 
aware that it has even started, but in the 
past two or three decades it has begun 
to speed up. Maybe it is time that we 
considered, with some _ trepidation, 
where it is going to end. 

It all started with the invention of 
spectacles about seven hundred years 
ago. Then, sometime later, came den- 
tures and hearing aids, followed quite 
recently by the various gadgets which 
surgeons have started to insert into our 
bodies when some part needs a replace- 
ment. New valves for the heart are just 
a beginning; one day there will be new 
hearts, new lungs, new limbs. ... 

So far, all these additions or replace- 
ments, internal and external, have been 
made in response to bodily defects; but 
this may not always be the case. The 
time will come when artificial organs 
and prosthetic devices may be so much 
better than the flesh-and-blood origi- 
nals that the latter may be abandoned, 
or at least bypassed. 

It is a general principle that the prod- 
ucts of biological engineering must al- 
ways be far less efficient than those of 
mechanical engineering. The choice of 
materials is fantastically restricted, and 
the entire organism has to meet the ex- 
traordinarily difficult requirement of 
self-reproduction. With such handicaps 
it is almost a miracle (and some would 
delete that “‘almost”’) that living crea- 
tures can exist at all. Imagine trying to 
design an automobile or an electronic 
computer which contained no metal, 


Vian 


and which had to grow from a tiny seed! 

The human eye provides an excellent 
proof of this proposition. Regarded 
purely as an optical instrument, it is a 
pretty poor piece of work; the great 
physiologist Hermann von Helmholtz 
once remarked that if his instrument 
maker handed him a telescope with as 
many defects as the human eye he 
would refuse to pay the bill. It is the 
feat of making a telescope out of flesh, 
blood and water instead of glass and 
metal that is so incredible. Without 
these admittedly unavoidable limita- 
tions of working materials, our eyes 
could give us much better service. 

The same argument applies to almost 
every part of the human body. All feats 
of strength and precision which we are 
able to perform can be far exceeded by 
some mechanisms specifically designed 
for the job. It is true at the moment that 
any electrically powered arms, hands or 
legs which we can build are extremely 
clumsy and unreliable, but this will not 
be the case in a few hundred years. 
Eventually it will be possible to give a 
man the strength of a bulldozer, the 
delicacy of touch ‘of-a micrometer 
gauge, the speed of an automobile. And 
the new limbs which provide these 
powers will seem as much a part of our 
bodies as do our present limbs of flesh 
and blood. 

Even this is only a beginning. It is a 
truism that our senses are able to ob- 
serve only a small part of the universe 
around us. Our eyes and ears are un- 
able to detect vibrations of light or 
sound outside a comparatively narrow 
band. Perhaps most serious of all, we 
have no senses whatsoever which can 
detect radio waves, nuclear radiations 
and electric or magnetic fields. In the 
world that we are building, such senses 
would have a high survival value—and 
they could be provided by wiring suit- 
able instruments, such as Geiger count- 
ers or radio receivers, directly into the 
nervous system. 
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( ‘oming: 


The Mechanical 


by Arthur C. Clarke 


Is there any point at which this 
process will stop? Frankly, no. The sci- 
ence-fiction dream (or nightmare) of a 
brain encased in a machine which has 
completely replaced the body may be 
nothing less than a matter-of-fact pre- 
diction. The time may come when we 
will trade in last year’s mechanical body 
for a new and improved model as casu- 
ally as we now dispose of a worn-out 


_ automobile. This indeed may be the 


next stage in human evolution, when 
flesh and blood meet the limits of their 
potentialities, and man encounters the 
challenge of strange environments on 
other worlds—environments in which 
his natural body could not survive. 

Even without this last incentive, there 
is another reason why this ultimate 
form of mechanization will continue. 
We are killed by our bodies; the brain, 
even if not immortal, can far outlive 
the rest of the human organism. Why, 
therefore, should it be doomed to die 
when the body fails? 

This thought gives us a hint of the 
far future, when medical science has 
reached its apotheosis. One day men will 
be born and live as creatures of flesh 
and blood for—oh, say a hundred 
years—reproducing the next genera- 
tion, and experiencing fuller and richer 
lives in mind and body than we can ever 
know. But this will be only the larval or 
chrysalis stage of their existence; when 
their bodies begin to fail, they will dis- 
card them to take up strange and varied 
forms of metal and plastic, with senses 
and powers beyond our imaginings. 
Perhaps their brains will move to their 
new homes; it is equally possible that 
only the memories and psychological 
patterns which, after all, are the real 
essence of personality, will make the 
transfer to purely electronic storage 
units. 

And so they will put aside, firmly but 
with tenderness, the phase of childhood 
which we have not yet learned to leave. 

THE END 























From Great Achievements...An Inspiring 


Cadillae’s many and varied contributions to the cause of automotive 
progress have, over the years, represented one of the most important 
and inspiring traditions in all motordom. And certainly, that list of 
Cadillac’s achievements has become all the more meaningful in the 
light of the current year. For in styling, in design and in engineering, 
this latest “car of cars” has added dramatic emphasis to the fact of 
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Standard of the World for more than half a century 


radition |! 


Cadillac leadership. If you have not yet inspected its magnificent new 
Fleetwood coachcrafting—or experienced its brilliant new performance 
—you should do so soon. Your dealer will be happy to introduce you to 
all the new models, including the distinguished Eldorado Brougham. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Every Window of Every Cadillac is Safety Plate Glass 
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PHILCO Zans-World 


~*~ Meet the world’s finest seven-band portable—Philco Trans - World! 


Az it has nine powerful transistors. Plays everywhere on only six 


' 
h \ 4 nade! e Exclusive logging scale band selector. e “Flywheel” 
\ . tuning knob, 14 to 1 ratio New simplified World Time Chart. 
rs j e 5-ft. telescoping antenna, plus built-in Magnecor aerial. e Input 
“ jack for standard head set. See it, hear it at your Philco dealer's now. 
- 
{ LOOK AHEAD Gril foutE chook PHILCO, 


pecifications subject 
to change without notice 





regular flashlight batteries. Compare these features: e Precise 


ross-hair, drift-free tuning—easiest tuning short wave portable 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST IN TRANSISTORS! 


Listen to 
the whole 
wide world 
on 


Hashlight 


Aantade 





Vacatio n 
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BATHING 
BOATING 
CAMPING 

CANOEING 
DANCING 
DINING 
FISHING 
GOLF 
HIKING 
HUNTING 
SWIMMING 
TENNIS 


Pit Story 
in full color 





FREE srs” 


“VACATION GUIDE TO 
FUN IN NEW JERSEY” 
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JERSEY 


New Jersey is geared to give you a good time! 
Wonderful facilities for sports wherever you go - 
the lovely lake and mountain country, or superb 
Jersey shore. Star-studded sports tournaments. 
Contests. Pageants. Regattas. Festivals. Horse 
racing. Hit shows at summer theatres. Something 
doing all the time in fun-loving New Jersey 

— liveliest state of the 48! 


STATE PROMOTION SECTION NO. 902A 
Dept. of Conservation and 
Economic Development 
520 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON 25, N. J. 
ee 
Address ms 
| rae State 
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Calendar of Summer 


Events 


Shoreside sailors 
command a 

view of Marblehead’s 
racing fleet. 


June 1-Sept. 1. Polo, Meadow Brook, 
Long Island, N.Y. Matches every 
Sunday. 

June 6-22. ARTs FESTIVAL, Public Gar- 
den, Boston, Mass. Fine and lively 
arts exhibitions in outdoor setting. 

June 9-Aug. 31. STARLIGHT THEATER, 
Kansas City, Mo. Musical Tom Saw- 
yer premiered week of July 14. 

June 14-Sept. 1. TRIAL oF JACK Mc- 
CALL, Deadwood, S.D. Wild Bill 
Hickok’s murderer is tried again. 

June 15—Aug. 31. BLACK HILLS PASSION 
PLay, Spearfish, S.D. Outdoor drama 
of the last seven days of Christ. 

June 19-20. Gotp Cup Races, Lake 
Tahoe, Tahoe City, Nev. Racing 
drivers compete in hydroplanes. 

June 19-Sept. 14. AMERICAN SHAKE- 
SPEARE FESTIVAL THEATRE, Stratford, 
Conn. Hamlet, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, The Winter’s Tale, with Ger- 
aldine Fitzgerald, June Havoc, Mor- 
ris Carnovsky. 

June 20-Sept. 1. MARINE THEATRE, 
Jones Beach, Long Island, N.Y. 
Song of Norway presented nightly. 

June 20-22. Motor Car FESTIVAL, 
Newport, R.I. Parade of antique, 
custom and classic cars. 

June 21. INTERCOLLEGIATE ROWING As- 
SOCIATION REGATTA, Onondaga Lake, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Best of the college 
crews in championship races. 

June 21—Aug. 31. Thy Kingdom Come, 
Roanoke, Va. Drama of the life of 
St. Paul. 

June 23—Aug. 2. STADIUM CONCERTS, 
Lewisohn Stadium, New York City. 
Famous guest conductors, vocal and 
instrumental soloists in symphonic, 
pop and jazz concerts. 

June 23—Aug. 31. Music FEsTIvVAL, As- 
pen, Col. Nationally famous conduc- 
tors, artists in chamber and orches- 
tral works. 

June 24-Aug. 31. Unto These Hills, 
Cherokee, N.C. Drama of the Cher- 
okee Indian struggle to retain their 
Smoky Mountain homeland. 

June 24-Aug. 31. The Common Glory, 
Williamsburg, Va. Symphonic drama 
of the Revolutionary War. 

June 25—-Aug. 19. SANTA FE OPERA, 
Santa Fe, N.M. La Bohéme, Cosi 
Fan Tutte, Falstaff, Cinderella, pre- 
miére of Carlisle Floyd’s Wuthering 
Heights. 
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June 27—July 6. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ExposiTION, Del Mar, Calif. Agricul- 
tural, industrial and commercial ex- 
hibits, sports carousel, circus, horse 
show, flower and art displays. 

June 28—July 26. CENTRAL City FEstI- 
VAL, Denver, Col. Performances of 
Cavalleria Rusticana, I Pagliacci, La 
Perichole. 

June 28-Aug. 30. Wilderness Road, 
Berea, Ky. Paul Green’s folk drama 
of Kentucky’s Civil War role. 

June 28—-Aug. 31. The Lost Colony, 
Manteo, N.C. The disappearance of 
the New World’s first colony, told 
in a symphonic drama. 

June 28-Sept. |. Horn in the West, 
Boone, N.C. The pioneers versus the 
Indians and British; a drama. 

June 29. WorLD JAzz FESTIVAL, Cen- 
tral Park, New York City. Top for- 
eign and American soloists and 
combos. 

June 29-Aug. 24. CHAUTAUQUA INsT!- 
TUTION, Chautauqua, N.Y. Syn 
phony concerts, recitals, plays, lec 
tures, films, art exhibits. 

June 29-Aug. 31. Music MOUNTAIN, 
Falls Village, Conn. Berkshire String 
Quartet performs in Sunday-after- 
noon chamber-music concerts. 

June 30-Sept. |. BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL, 
Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. Jazz, 
folk- and chamber-music concerts. 

July 1-4. ALL INDIAN Pow Wow, Flag- 
staff, Ariz. Tribal representatives in 
parades, rodeos and ceremonial 
dances. 

July 1-Aug. 10. RAviNniA FESTIVAL, 
Chicago, III. Symphonic, jazz, cham- 
ber-music concerts, folk songs, mod- 
ern dance recitals. 

July 1-Sept. 1. The Confederacy, Vir 
ginia Beach, Va. Drama portra™ 
South’s role in the Civil War. 

July 2-4. WorRLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
BER CARNIVAL, Albany Ore. 
rolling, ax-throwing, wood-choppi... 
tree-climbing contests, fireworks. 

July 3-5. BLack Hitts Rounpb-UP, 
Belle Fourche, S.D. World-cham- 
pion cowboys compete in rodeo; live- 
stock show, wild-horse race. 

July 3-6. Jazz FeEstivAL, Newport, 
R.I. Ellington, Brubeck, Goodman, 
Eckstein, other top jazz artists. 

July 4-6. WATER PAGEANT, Bend, Ore. 
Nightly parade of lighted floats. 
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July 8. All-Star Baseball Game, Mu- 
nicipal Stadium, Baltimore, Md. 
American vs. National League stars. 

July 8-Aug. 17. THEATRE-UNDER-THE- 
Stars, Chastain Amphitheatre, At- 
lanta, Ga. Six Broadway musicals 
starring Gypsy Rose Lee, Nancy 
Walker, others. 

July 8-Aug. 30. SYMPHONIES UNDER 
THE STARS, Hollywood Bowl, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Open-air symphonic 
and pop concerts. American debut 
of Erika Koeth, August 7. 

July 8-Aug. 31. The Founders, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. More Paul Green— 
the founding of Jamestown colony. 

July 14-18. CRAFTSMAN’S FAIR OF THE 
SOUTHERN HIGHLANDs, Asheville, 
N.C. Mountainfolk display their 
handicrafts. 

July 14-20. NATIONAL P.G.A. GOLF 
CHAMPIONSHIPS, Llanerch Country 
Club, Havertown, Pa. Top golfers 
compete for $40,000 in purses. 

July 17-27. Miss UNIversE BEAUTY 
PAGEANT, Long Beach, Calif. Talent 
and beauty contest for world title. 

July 17—-Aug. 17. SUMMER ArT FESTI- 
VAL, Portland, Me. Contemporary 
paintings, sculpture exhibition, daily 
flower show, art lectures. 

July 18-27. AQUATENNIAL, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Aqua Follies, parades, cor- 
onation of ‘Queen of the Lakes.” 

July 18-Aug. 31. SHAKESPEARE FESTI- 
VAL, San Diego, Calif. Macbeth, Much 
Ado About Nothing, Antony and Cleo- 
patra staged in a replica of London’s 
Old Globe theater. 

July 19-26. RACE WEEK, Marblehead, 
Mass. The year’s biggest racing event 
for all sailing classes. 

July 21-27. PENNSYLVANIA LAWN TEN- 
NIS CHAMPIONSHIPS, Merion Cricket 
Club, Merion, Pa. Men’sand women’s 
singles, doubles and mixed matches. 

July 26. “DELAWARE HaANpbiIcaP,” Del- 
aware Park, Stanton, Del. World’s 
richest race for fillies and mares. 

July 27-Aug. 3. NAVAHO CRAFTSMAN 
EXHIBITION, Flagstaff, Ariz. Rugs, 
blankets, jewelry, sand paintings. 

July 28-Aug. 2. EASTERN WOMEN’S 
AMATEUR GRASS COURTS TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS, Richmond Country 
Club, Staten Island, N.Y. 

July 28-Sept. 4. SHAKESPEAREAN FESTI- 
vAL, Ashland, Ore. Much Ado About 


Nothing, King Lear, Merchant of 


Venice, Troilus and Cressida. 

July 30-31. Pony PENNING, Chinco- 
teague Island, Va. Round-up and 
auction of wild ponies. 

Aug. 1-10. SEAFAIR, Seattle, Wash. Hy- 
droplane races, parades, water sports. 

Aug. 4. HALL OF FAME BASEBALL GAME, 
Doubleday Field, Cooperstown, N.Y. 
Washington Senators vs. Philadelphia 
Phillies. 

Aug. 8-10. ALL-AMERICAN INDIAN Days, 
Sheridan, Wyo. Competitions, cere- 
monies, sports and ancient rites per- 
formed by forty tribes. 

Aug. 8-17. STATE Fair, Springfield, Ill. 
One of the Midwest’s largest agricul- 
tural expositions. 

Aug. 10. INTERNATIONAL SOAPBOX 
Dersy, Akron, O. National and in- 
ternational winners vie for cham- 
pionship. 


Aug. 11-17. INTERNATIONAL INVITA- 
TION TENNIS TOURNAMENT, Newport 
Casino, Newport, R.I. Top amateurs 
in nation’s oldest tennis matches. 

August 13-17. OLD SpaANisH Days 
Fiesta, Santa Barbara, Calif. Parade 
of fine horses, Spanish costumes, 
historical floats, stock horse competi- 
tion, street dancing. 

Aug. 14-17. AMERICAN DANCE FESTI- 
VAL, New London, Conn. Modern 
dance works by José Limon, Merce 
Cunningham, Pearl Lang. 

Aug. 18-22. FREE FAIR AND WILD BILL 
Hickok Ropeo, Abilene, Kans. Full- 
scale rodeo, performances by Cow- 
boy Band of Abilene. 

Aug. 21-24. LincoLN-DouGLas DE- 
BATE CENTENNIAL, Ottawa, II]. Their 
first joint debate re-enacted at the 
actual scene. 

Aug. 21-31. Abe Lincoln in Illinois, 
New Salem State Park, Ill. Drama of 
the life and times of a native son. 

Aug. 22-31. STATE Fair, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Races, livestock shows, art and 
photo salons, handcraft exhibits, 4-H 
finals. 

Aug. 23-30. STATE Fair, Columbus, 
Ohio. Agricultural exhibits, stage 
shows, bands, television and movie 
celebrities. 

Aug. 27. HAMBLETONIAN, DUQUOIN 
STATE Fair, DuQuoin, Ill. Famed 
harness-race classic. 

Aug. 27-Sept. 4. STATE Fair, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. Entertainment, educational 
and special events themed to “‘Sci- 
ence in Action.” 

Aug. 28-Sept. 7. NaTionaL USLTA 
AMATEUR TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS, 
Forest Hills, N. Y. The year’s out- 
standing American tennis tourney. 

Aug. 29-Sept. |. Fiesta, Santa Fe, 
N. M. Celebration of Spanish recon- 
quest of New Mexico. Masked street 
dancing, parades, street bazaars. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 9. FIesTA DEL PACIFICO, 
San Diego, Calif. Parades, street 
dancing, barbecues, concerts, music 
pageant. 

Sept. 2-6. Miss AMERICA PAGEANT, At- 
lantic City, N.J. Beauty and talent 
vie for coveted title. 

Sept. 6-7. WaTeR Ski Races, Lake 
Mead, Nev. 200 participants in men’s, 
women’s, children’s races. 

Sept. 8-9. Jazz FEsTIvAL, Virginia City, 
Nev. Jazz bands perform in the city’s 
old bars. 

Sept. 13-21. EASTERN STATES Exposi- 
TION, West Springfield, Mass. New 
England’s largest state fair. 

Sept. 14. OBSERVANCE OF OLD DEFEND- 
ERS’ Day, Baltimore, Md. Portrayal 
of bombardment of Fort McHenry 
which inspired “‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

Sept. 20. GRAND Prix Races, Watkins 
Glen, N. Y. National championship. 
sports-car road races. 

Starting Sept. 20. AMERICA’s CuP RACES, 
Newport, R. I. Blue-ribbon yachting 
event. THE END 





Note: Howmway’s Calendar includes out- 
standing events of regional and national im- 
portance. Dates and facts have been care- 
fully checked, but HoLipay cannot be re- 
sponsible for changes after press time. Visi- 
tors should confirm dates locally 
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STRAIGHT 
FROM 
THE 
HEART! 


WEL COMmM:E 
TO MY HEART 
Gogi Grant 
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Gogi sings a dozen of the loveliest ballads 
ever, including Welcome to My Heart, With 
All My Heart, Love Walked In, Love Letters, 
The More | See You, So Do |, and Paradise 


Recorded in New Orthophonic sound 
@ RCAVICTOR & 
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| Balmy breezes from the Atlantic 
Ocean keep Jacksonville cool and 
refreshing during hot summer 


months . and there’s every type 
of vacation—relaxation—enjoyment 
the world’s finest beaches and 


fishing . . . boating . . . golfing 
. Scenic and historic tours .. . 
auto races Class A baseball 


gay night life. All types of 
accommodations to suit your par- 
ticular vacation plans. 








yarul E. FRANK WINCHELL, MANAGER 
o Tourist & Convention Bureau 
é Hemming Park, 
por Jacksonville 2, Florida 
—"" Please send folder, “C ity of Pleasant 
>) 
au 
as ‘ a 
ADDRESS = 
; Crvy—_. en 
ZONE __ - STATE _ — 7 | 
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FOREIGN BAZAAR 


n Mexico City’s Paseo de la Reforma 
(right) a modern miss wears the native 
Indian querquemell. I like mine (below) 
as a dramatic at-home costume. 





{ fashion find in modern Mexico: 
two bright strips of native 


cloth which form a clever cape 


or blouse or what-not 





For sewing instructions, send stamped, 


self-addressed envelope to HOLIDAY In- 


formation Service, Independence Square, 
Phila. 5, Pa., mentioning the querquemetl. 
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Tricky lndian Number 


by Suzi Brewster Dulf 


@ Mexico City is so old that it long antedates the coming of the 
Spaniards, and many of its buildings and squares preserve the 
venerable Conquistador flavor, yet the clothes of its smart women 
are as up-to-the-minute as today’s newspaper. For the city is in 
touch with the very latest in the world of fashion. 

But there is a certain timeless element in dress as well as in history 
and stone. Back in the hills and deep in the rural areas of the world 
there are certain nameless couturters with an innate flair of their 
own. One of these forgotten designers, many centuries ago in 
Mexico, sewed two colorful rectangles of cloth together, left a hole 
for the head, and then for some reason gave this simple and 
supple garment the name of quexquemetl. 

I found it in Mexico not long ago being worn by Indian women 
as a blouse. But since the two strips are joined at an angle, the 
garment has real versatility. The pointed ends can be worn front 
and back, or on the sides, or the whole thing can be drawn around 
the shoulders like a cape. At night it can ‘be worn off-center, with 
the opening falling down to reveal a shoulder. 

The quexquemetl varies in color and material according to its 
native region. Some are white cotton or woolen with red or blue 
bands, while others are’a variety of colors. Sometimes they are 
embroidered with flowers or animals. Soft woolen ones make an 
ideal substitute for a sweater or stole with summer dresses. In 
native striped cotton they are a dashing accent to almost any 
costume. And in terry cloth, they are perfect as a beach wrap. 


THE END 
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“U-m-m coolin’...no foolin!:..CAR AIR CONDITIONING ! 


GIVE WARM-WEATHER DRIVING THE AIR... COOL, ; 

REFRESHING AIR BY HARRISON AIR CONDITIONING — asol. OW le f l 

NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOUR GENERAL MOTORS CAR. d the Annrloot 
» Agnrkor 


Cool-Pack fits snugly under the dash of the new Chevrolet, Pontiac and Buick.* 
Custom, “under the hood” Harrison Air Conditioning, is designed for all 

1958 General Motors cars. 

Both systems give you fast, cool relief from the heat. A flick of the switch IARRISON 
sends cool currents of clean, dehumidified air to every corner of your car... 

sends stifling temperatures tumbling to a comfortable level. And with windows AUTOMOTIVE A/R CONDITIONING 
up, you lock out wind, dirt and road noise. Ask your General Motors dealer about 


Harrison Air Conditioning for the 58 GM car you buy or are already driving. 
*Also available for most 1958 Chevrolet trucks. 


A GM PRODUCT—AVAILABLE AT 
YOUR GENERAL MOTORS DEALER 


“HUNS - 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT. N. 








Never before such an excitingly sensible car! A Peugeot handles 
like a sports car, yet has plenty of roomy comfort for a family of 5 or 6. Its reclining 
seats, sporty sliding sun-roof and clean, trim lines are features you've wanted for 
years. While its 30 miles per gallon and convenient price tell you that sense has 
come back to motoring at last. Only $2175 (P.0.£.,N.Y.) and it includes ALL this: 
sliding sun-roof, whitewall or Michelin“ X” tires, heater-defroster, economy 4th gear, 
windshield washers, dashboard 


(Fe 
new Peugeot soon. Sold and 


¥ “4 ; 


clock and reclining “sleep-on” seats. Drive the 
serviced by Renault dealers coast to coast. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE WRITE: PEUGEOT, INC., 120 E. 56thST., NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 










the new Spor tsedam irom 1. F rance! 
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PERSONAL REPORT 


ST-TROPEZ.: 4 Wild Time in the Old Town 


by William Sansom 


® At first sight St-Tropez looked like a town in a Disney 
symphony—animated with little puffs of smoke, belching 
the boom of gunfire, so that its walls seemed to bulge and 
dance and shake. This was the view I had from a distance, 
across the Gulf of Lion, as I motored in from St-Maxime 
and saw the old fisher town isolated against the woods and 
hills of the promontory, its motherly church dome gathering 
the old gray walls round it like a hen clucking together a 
bunch of erratic chicks. 

It was, in fact, my first sight of the Bravade: and I sup- 
pose St-Tropez looked the part it was celebrating—a 
town fighting off with powder and blunderbuss the his- 
toric attacks of Spaniard and Saracen. I knew it was this, 
and that it was May seventeenth, though I did not yet 
know what was really happening at this extraordinary 
time, nor yet about little ‘Louie. But he comes later. 

I drove into the town and was met by the noise of 
boom-boom-boom from somewhere in the puzzle of gray 
alleys. A couple of small warships were in port fully decked 
out with flags. The sun shone, but there wasa touch of mistral 
shaking a dance into pennants and café awnings. The old 
port looked splendid—a few yachts in, but, blessedly for 
once, few people about. Was it too early in the year? Or 
were they all gathered wherever the boom-boom-boom 
was going on? Wherever they were, I had not yet eaten 
and since it was after three and most restaurants were 
resting, then my best bet was to walk to the older fisher- 
man’s quay, the Ponche, where life is laxer and—pray 
excuse me—snackser. My snack turned out to be a plate- 
ful of that most simple but delicious of Mediterranean 
fish, the fried fresh sardine, followed by a liberal entrecéte 
doused in butter. 

Then I had time to sit back and think: to bask my eyes 
on weathered walls and, across brown nets, the blue per- 
spective of the gulf. Boom-boom-boom, indeed—but I 
was now getting used to this. 

The dormant hour was abruptly alerted by a new sound, 
the clatter of iron wheels on cobbles, and into view there 
whirled an old black pram piled high with white twists of 
blank ammunition and propelled by a strange little figure 
in white Provengal trousers, a blue military jacket frogged 
with crimson, and a blue shako aloft. He was an intense, 
tiger-faced figure, a figure of purpose, his olive eyes burn- 
ing toward a destination, his white legs milling high like 
wheels as they ran, ran, ran. It took only a second for this 
colored apparition to pass through an arch and away— 
and I looked down at my cognac with suspicion. But I had 
seen it, there was liitle doubt that it was. Regretfully I rose 
and left my sunny chair to find out what went on. 

I went through the arch and along one narrow street 
and there was the square with the mairie and I was slap 
in the middle of it—the boom-boom-boom, the firing and 





Celebrants in Napoleonic costumes parade 

the bust of St-Tropez through the streets of the 
French village which bears his name. 

The occasion: the yearly Bravade. 

The atmosphere: noisy, gleeful, yet oddly grave. 
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... the flavor is superb. 
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cold, Crosse & Blackwell 
Vichyssoise is a pleasing, 
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meals. It's quick, easy to 
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the féting, the Bravade! And a stagger- 
ing, joyful, grave and curious sight it 


Ihe square is a small one, but now 
ral hundred people lined the walls, 
and faces clustered like fleshy flowers 
in every window, and there was a raised 
dais with chairs for a row of dignitaries, 
naval officers and the mayor with his 
tricolore sash. Forming a square within 


the Square, about a hundred men were 
ranged in four ranks facing inward to 
where, in the center, two officers in 
feathered bicornes paraded an intricate 
ritual, a marching to and fro and a sa- 
luting with sword and lance, their os- 
trich feathers ruffling in the light wind, 
like a couple of big white-trousered 
birds engaged in a mating dance. The 
men around were armed with ancient 


blunderbusses, rifles, bugles or drums. 
Most, apart from one naval detach- 
ment bright with red pompons, were 
dressed in old military costumes— 
French blue, crimson and white—with 
high Napoleonic grenadiers’ helmets or 
curious old-style caps. All were daz- 
zlingly frogged and red-epauletted and 
bandoliered, strutting with that fine 
boldness of blue and red and white that 
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GEN. JOHN HUNT MORGAN WRITES OF OLD CROW TO A FRIEND 


The man who later became the leader of the famous Morgan’s Confederate Raiders offers to send 
Old Crow —“as good as ever went down your throat”—to Dr. Henry Fox of Lexington, Kentucky. 
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America’s Favorite Bourbon 


Old Crow has been a distinguished part of American history since 
the early nineteenth century. Today it is the first choice of 
American bourbon drinkers. They find what they are looking for in 
86 Proof Old Crow—magnificent mildness and unmatched Kentucky 
flavor. It may cost a little more—but Old Crow quality is worth it. 
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distinguishes the grand proportions 
of the French flag you see so often 
against the gentle gray stone of 
France. 

Guns were raised and deafening 
salvos fired, and each time the two 
central officers disappeared in smoke: 
again and again and again—while 
the tattered burned papers of the 
blank powder rained through the air 
and settled like a brave dandruff 
equally on red epaulettes and civilian 
shoulders. A young ensign swirled a 
tricolore standard, and the captain 
pointed his laurel-decked lance at—— 
But I have forgotten the quietly ru- 
minating figure, standing to one side 
of the square, in whose honor these 
rites were celebrated: I mean St- 
Tropez. 

The gold-canopied bust of the 
saint had been brought out from the 
church for the occasion. He is a 
painted baroque Roman captain, 
with a trim black mustache that 
makes him look, and I mean no ir- 
reverence, like the dummy wax head 
in a hairdresser’s window. His dark 
eyes—dare it be said?—are deadly 
alive. They survey and think from 
beneath painted lids. Bemedaled, 
loved, lost in thought, this holy fig- 
ure, too, disappeared in smoke as the 
salvos were fired in salute just be- 
neath his canopy. The bugles blared 
their singsong tunes, the drums 
rolled—and on and on it went, with 
all the southern genius for repeti- 
tion. But suddenly there again, with 
his pram newly filled, was the little 
figure I had first seen, bringing up 
more ammunition. His uniform was 
a little different from the others, and 
he was so small he stood out—armed 
with neither bugle nor blunderbuss 
but only with pram. There was some- 
thing so charming about him—his 
eagerness, his wild urgent errands 
between arsenal and firing point— 
he needed a name, and # dubbed him 
Louie. Everything Provengal seems 
to be “lou” this and “‘lou”’ that, 
so it seemed as good a name as any 
other. 

Now, as Louie offered his pram 
to the powder-hungry guards, the 
scene became ever more festive, 
for there were cafés and the wine 
was going down, the wine or the 
white pastis of the South, and you 
could laugh and look around more 
closely and see, for instance, how 
many women kept their hands over 
their ears, screaming with shocked 
delight as each salvo volleyed. One 
very chic lady wore a brown angora 
cardigan matching exactly two brown 
plugs in her ears. And another 
woman, huge-skirted and old, scut- 
tled like a fat black hen among the 
guards, begged to press the trigger 
before the saint, fired, and then 
crossed herself with the oddly joyful 
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gravity that seemed so much the 
mood of this affair. 


Then they all formed up and, 
headed by flag and captain, marched 
off—bright blue and red and white 
down a tall gray alley—to fire fur- 
ther salvos at various points all 
round the town. The firing and the 
marching were to go on until mid- 
night. And wherever I went that eve- 
ning, from café to restaurant to 
quay, I came across this valiant band 
pounding down some street or other, 
firing into the air, firing point-blank 
at the earth, drumming and bugling. 
And always there was little Louie 
chasing after them with his inex- 
haustible pram. Then the mistral 
got up a bit, blowing everything 
sideways, and what with the wine 
and laughter and firing the Bravade 
seemed to get crazier and crazier, 
though in essence it was a solemn 
occasion, celebrating past acts of 
valor. That is the pleasant and magi- 
cal tone of these fétes—that a grave 
occasion can shout loud with glee. 

The sun dropped, I popped a slow 
bouillabaisse under my belt, and now 
to the swinging lights of yacht lan- 
terns the booming went on, smoke 
fused with the ink of night, and 
Provengals from the interior ap- 
peared in velvets and sashes, broad 
hats and lace, bearing with them the 
soft music of tambour and fife. Then 
with an abrupt blare an amazing 
orchestra playing round brass horns 
and dressed in white gymnastic shorts 
(at ten o'clock at night) started up; 
and then—and it is a wonder I could 
hear—I was told that at midnight, 
at the church, the Bravade would 
reassemble, and that this was the 
truly émotionnant moment. 

But not before the pram came 
hurtling on its high black wheels 
along the wind-blown quay—this 
time, to my dismay, propelled by 
one of the old men in grenadiers’ 
helmets. Where was Louie? Had he 
fallen? Was he lost? But perhaps 
even Louie had to eat sometime? 
And then, almost at my feet, the old 
pram tired of its burden, exhausted 
by so much to-and-froing, sagged 
one of its big spidery wheels to one 
side and gently, like a camel kneel- 
ing to rest, subsided broken and 
splayed to the ground. 

Cries of distress, expostulations of 
horror! What now to do for ammu- 
nition? Would the troop be served? 
Indeed it would. Like a red-white- 
and-blue angel summoned by these 
night cries of distress little Louie 
came hurtling down a steep alley, 
threw himself cursing on the pram, 
scattering invective over the grena- 
dier, and as if by magic gathered it 
up, wheels and belly and all—it 
looked like one of those films in re- 
verse, when an explosion comes to- 








gether again—knocked it about in some 
secret way, and there was the trusty 
beast as good as ever, fighting fit to 
further the fray. 

Cries of delight, expostulatory ap- 
plause! More wine, more bugles, and 
Louie was off again to serve, the 
boom-boom-boom reverberating from 
somewhere else among those hallowed 
old fishtown walls. 


It was a little before midnight when 
the Bravade amassed in the narrow 
street outside the church. Tall stone 
walls pressed in, magnifying the colored 
crowd; the clanking of sabers and the 
brass of bugles hit more stridently by 
night light; and emotion, suspense, 
human climax seemed to swell like a 
hot steam from the bush of faces, the 
sea of chattering sound. (If I seem to 





go on about these narrow streets, it is 
because, pressed into them, one feel 
almost fly size, canyoned in something 
like one of those old-fashioned com- 
partmented desk drawers, pigeonholed, 
caught.) Then came the final salvo, all 
guns turned to the ground by the church 
steps and St-Tropez and his guard 
re-entered the church itself. The tough 

Continued on Page 144 








Everybody shares the after-dinner games aboard a 
Cunarder—those who play and those who watch! 
Your glowing mood, shaped by the thoughtful serv- 
ice of the masterpiece meal just completed, has 
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Tonight...1500 miles at sea... 
the horses will be off and running 


relaxed, receptive . . . you anticipate a dancing eve- 
ning. Lovely people, a lively crossing, a great vaca- 
tion to and from Europe. The timeless peace of sea, 
sky and sleep has unwound your tensions. Who wins 
—tonight, 1500 miles at sea? You do! 
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NATURAL 


@ Too many of us look upon the United States as a completed country, fully tamed and settled, a 
massed metropolis running from city to suburb to exurb, highways solidly lined with factories and 
motels, and a countryside littered with housing developments. We are built up, grown up and, according 
to certain cynics, just about used up. We now go to Canada for the iron ore which the Mesabi once 
gave forth so lavishly, and to Canada and Finland for the pulp to satisfy our insatiable appetite for 
paper. To find new oil we even go out to sea. 

Although there is truth in this view of the United States, much of the rugged America as it 
was known to the Indians themselves remains with us. For the rivers still flow to the sea, some gently, 
some viciously, the mountains still soar above the land, birds still blacken the sky, trees still rustle 
in deep forests, strange life still creeps along the vast coastline, and wild animals still roam every 
state in the Union. 

This month, in a period when so much national attention is intensely concentrated on rockets 
and missiles and satellites, HOLIDAY wishes to point to the natural world around us. There is a danger 
that we will start believing that blueprints and plans and numbers are the most important things in 
this world. We may forget that the real nature of the world is poetic, magical, miraculous. 

For example, consider the horseshoe crab. The horseshoe crab doesn’t know an orbit from an 
obituary. Yet by the mysterious understanding it possesses of the moon and the tides, it spawns at just 
the phase of the moon, just the height of the tides, most favorable to its survival. Human beings as 
well as horseshoe crabs have certain primal pulls which we must feel and heed in order to survive. But 
as we pour more and more of our thought and emotion and money into fabrications like the missile, 
we risk losing contact with our natural environment. The result could be a science going from success 
to success while we ourselves become more and more out of touch with the great flows of meaning which 
nature sends out to her creatures. We are already, television help us, well along this road. To go to 
the end would mean a world of scientific miracles serving a human race full of trivial and deadened 
personalities. | 

But this danger, real as it is, should not be hard to avoid. For America is still crowded with 
nature, in the sense of wilderness and wildlife. Occasionally this still-flourishing wildlife spills over into 
what we think of as the most civilized and artificial areas of our country—a deer darts across a street 
in New York City, a copperhead bites a woman in a sophisticated Connecticut exurb, a raccoon is 
trapped in the Bronx. The woods and spaces can’t contain all the vigor of their life. The lesson every 
empty house and every deserted street teaches is that nature will invade anything man-made unless 
actively barred. 

It is easy to forget this lesson until a piece of settled shoreline abruptly lurches into the sea, or 
until a sidewalk is slowly torn to pieces by spreading roots. Californians have a loud reminder that 
sometimes no amount of activity can bar nature. An earth tremor runs the length of the state now and 
then to remind them that they are living on the lip of a gigantic crack in the earth which has opened 
before to shake down their cities and may again, and that there is absolutely nothing they or anyone 
else can do about it. 

Nature is neutral, blind, unreasoning, cruel and invincible. None of the victories of science have 
been gained over nature. The victories—the Salk vaccine, atomic energy, heart surgery—have been 
gained over human ignorance, and they were achieved only by understanding more exactly nature’s 
axioms and how man can better conform to them. Nature blindly inflicts itself on man, and man inches 
along toward dealing with it a little more effectively. Even though this blind impact of nature is often 
cruel and unjust, it can also be a revelation, a salvation. It is there that human beings can feel the force 
and meaning of life. Only those reaching into the spiritual, the super-natural, sphere believe themselves 
to some degree freed from the tyranny of nature. 








AMERICA 


It is the most beautiful tyrant imaginable. From the beautiful veining of a maple leaf by its 
inner stems to the beautiful veining of the continent by its rivers, the works of nature are laid before 
us. Millions of people watch and rejoice in the endless variety of the sea, of waves breaking against the 
shore; some peer with equal enchantment into the little world of seashells. Americans tend to love 
“natural” nature best, wild forests and big mountains and non-irrigated deserts and unpopulated 
stretches of the coastline. In other countries hedges are trained to grow in the shape of balustrades and 
gardens are manicured to resemble marble floors, but here, with such vastnesses around us, we prefer 
the untended, the fresh, the non-manhandled. We love the fantastic natural bastions of the Grand 
Canyon and the unearthly shadings cast over the Painted Desert. Instead of formal gardens we want 
the rhododendron breaking into bloom along the Appalachians. It is true that we go to see the planned 
and planted cherry trees in Washington in the spring and admire their fragile beauty, but we remember 
that they are Japanese. There is a deeper pleasure for us in the monumental sequoias of California, 
for these seem not Japan’s but God’s gift to America. To the wide American eye the Po seems quaint 
and the Loire appears tame; we are used to tremendous rivers, to the Hudson with its palisades and the 
Columbia with its gorges. Most of all we respond to that surging central flow of the continent, that 
long changeable mystery of a river, the Mississippi. It is a cussed, half-savage river, overflowing its 
banks, changing its color, changing its very course. Although it passes through the heart of our country, 
we have not mastered it. The Mississippi is a symbol of all natural America, because it possesses what 
Americans admire most in nature, a primal force which has not been subdued by man. 

The Mississippi is not alone in possessing this. Despite all the necessary attention to conserva- 
tion and reforestation in many parts of the country, it remains true that much of America has not even been 
cleared. In the Great Smoky Mountains, which have been accessible for a long time, almost half the for- 
ests are virgin. While many species of wildlife have dwindled and disappeared before the spread of civili- 
zation, others have flourished alongside man—the raccoon, the opossum, the coyote, the fox, the deer. 
Billions of birds still clutter the sky, and a plant life of extraordinary variety blooms across the country. 

Amid all this fecundity it is well, in addition to remembering the Mississippi and the sequoias 
and the other striking symbols of our natural greatness, to remember a not-always-appreciated natural 
wonder, the Midwest. The Midwest is unique, the only interior land of its size on any continent with 
water and productivity. Think of Australia with its desert, Africa with its Sahara, the bleak central 
reaches of Asia. Most interior regions have totally inadequate supplies of water. As the song in My 
Fair Lady explains, the rain in Spain stays mainly in the plain, leaving the interior dry as a desert. The 
Midwest, mountain-surrounded and cut off from the sea, is nevertheless richly fertile, with a generous 
climate and a great river system. All is explained once again by the Mississippi and its powerful tribu- 
tary the Missouri, the great ungovernable river complex through the heart of natural America. 

Of course we are far from the natural ideal. We have had grave losses among animals and birds 
and fish, and much land has been stripped and blown away by abuse. It is also true that we Americans 
must devote much of our effort to motors and missiles, with a consequent risk of having even less 
contact of a meaningful kind with the natural forces around us. If our descendants are able to live in 
a bubble circling Mars they will remain just as subject to nature as our very recent ancestors who 
couldn’t cross the sea except by relying on the wind. A bubble circling Mars will merely be a cleverer 
accommodation. We are becoming very adroit at this kind of coping with natural forces. But in boost- 
ing and maintaining satellites in space we must not forget in the skyward roar how to maintain our 
personal equilibrium as natural human-beings. 

In this issue, from the pens and minds of distinguished writers, HOLIDAY presents a number of 
views upon this natural scene in America. It is a rich, varied, surprising scene, full as it is of beauty and 
cruelty and truth. THE EDITORS 


FIVE GREAT PANORAMAS 
of the American natural scene 


follow on the next pages. In this 


portfolio the theme is ‘vastness, 
the sheer massiveness of a con- 
tinent on the grand scale. To 
illustrate it the scenes are West- 
ern, for the scale of America 
rises and broadens toward the 
West. Here are the plains, the 
desert, the forests, the moun- 
tains, the seacoast, five domi- 
nant features of varied America. 
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SPACIOUSNESS, THE MOST INFLUENTIAL NATURAL FACT OF AMERICAN LIFE, UNROLLS 











THESE SYMBOLS OF THE NATURAL EVOLUTION OF AMERICA, THE GREAT SANDSTONE 











MESAS OF MONUMENT VALLEY IN ARIZONA, RECORD ON THEIR SURFACES AN ANCIENT STORY OF 
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IN SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK ON THE WESTERN SLOPES OF CALIFORNIA'S 
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HIGH SIERRAS THESE PREHISTORIC TREES, THE LARGEST LIVING THINGS ON EARTH, ARE SURROUNDED BY BUSILY SPROUTING LITTLE WILD PLANTS. 








CLOSE TO THE GIANT SEQUO!'AS ARE THE HIGHEST PEAKS IN THE UNITED STATES, INCLUDING 





MOUNT WILLIAMSON 





THE COASTLINE OF THE UNITED STATES, 5000 MILES OF VARIETY, REACHES FROM 
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THE DROWNED VALLEYS OF MAINE TO THIS CALM 


STRETCH OF BEACH NEAR FLORENCE, OREGON, AND ON THROUGH WASHINGTON STA TE TO CANADA 
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MAP BY EVERETT HENRY 





THE FEATURES OF NATURAL AMERICA 
MOUNTAINS: ae The western ranges, achieving as much as a thousand miles in 
width between Canada and Mexico, form with the long, lower Appalachian chain the 
framework of the continent. DESERT: & One sixth of the nation is desert, or semi- 
arid (stippled areas), ail of it in the West, and it contains some of our most fascinating 


plant life. RIVERS: [% The Mississippi-Missouri, third in length among the world’s 





rivers, is the focus of a complex national river system. PLAINS: = In the Western 


Mississippi basin are 350,000 square miles of thinly settled but valuable prairie land. 
SEASHORE: The coast of the United States—Atlantic, Gulf, Pacific—varies from 
rock-ribbed to subtropical along its 5000-mile length. FORESTS: ed One third of 


the surface of the United States is wooded, and a surprising amount of it is virgin timber. 








THE MOUNTAIN LION (American puma, cougar or panther). 
This young male was taken unhurt in southern Arizona, but as a 
livestock killer he would be worth a state bounty of $75—dead. 


@ Few lands on earth are so abundantly populated with wild ani- 
mals as our own—estimating their number is like counting grains 
of sand. Approximately twelve and a half million big game range 
over the United States, including 375,000 pronghorn antelope, 
165,000 black bear, 14,500 moose, but only a handful of mountain 
caribou (in Idaho and Washington). Slightly over a million and a 
half big-game animals are killed each year, the white-tailed deer 
accounting for most—600,000 out of a national stock of almost 
six million. The buffalo has strayed off the nickel, but four or five 
thousand roam the plains of what was once the Wild West. There 
is no fear that the buffalo will disappear: the Government stages 
an annual hunt to thin out the herds. Our dwindling species of big 
game include the wolverine (found in Idaho and northern Cali- 
fornia). the black wolf (in Louisiana) and the red (in Texas), the 
European wild boar, the fallow deer, the red deer and the Barbary 
sheep. Happily, almost one third of our big game, including more 
than two thirds of the large animals of the West, are preserved on 
eleven million acres of Federal rangeland. Some of these may 
suffer from “‘sanctuary tameness,”” but where else, outside a zoo, 
can you see desert bighorn sheep, Kenai moose, cougars and 
grizzlies? A herd of now rare Texas longhorns, for example, 
peacefully ranges the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge in Okla- 
homa, and the marten, otter, lynx, kit fox and prairie dog also re- 
ceive protection from the Government. The largest animal in the 
United States is the elephant seal—a bull weighs up to three tons; 
the smallest—the pygmy shrew—weighs only two to three grams. 


OUR UNTAMED ANIMALS 


by Gene Caesar 


Last spring, while fishing on a Canadian lake 
not far from the Michigan border, I watched a 
large black bear investigate the abandoned camp 
of a uranium-drilling crew. He’d most likely been 
out of hibernation less than a week at the time. 
Moving warily past the racks of ore samplings 
and searching through the rough-boarded shacks, 
his mood was probably similar to that of a human 
being who has not yet had his morning coffee. 
Careful to make no sudden movement, | lowered 
my casting rod to the bottom of the boat, then 
lifted my binoculars. 

Immediately after the big strike at Blind River, 
the prospecting gangs swarmed north into the 
forest-carpeted Ontario hills. Moving in heavy 
equipment piece by piece with boats and pack 
horses, they set up their rigs and drilled thou- 
sands of feet through solid rock with diamond- 
point bits, bringing up samplings that looked 
something like broomsticks. Hundreds of such 
testings were made before the mine sites were 
chosen. The region is now dotted with abandoned 
drillers’ camps. 

The black bear was a beautiful, impressive 
creature. His coat was Continued on Page 48 
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PRAIRIE DOG. A shaggy kin of the squir- 
rel, the little fellow ranges from central 
North Dakota through most of the 
U.S. Southwest. He eats vegetables 
and insects, dreads coyotes and hawks. 
ARIZONA MOUNTAIN KING SNAKE. 
Because it is so frequently mistaken for 
the deadly poison coral snake, its worst 
enemy is man. The villain of the two has 
a black snout and a wider yellow stripe. 


Continued from Page 46 

glossy and unrubbed. The brown on 
his muzzle and the white on his 
chest were clean and distinct. He 
searched through that camp for at 
least fifteen minutes before he gave 
up and turned back toward the 
forest. Suddenly he noticed me out 
there on the lake. He stopped, rose 
up on his hind legs for a better look 
and stared for some time. Then, 
with a woofing sound that seemed 
fantastically loud in the early- 
morning quiet, he bounded off. 

I'll always be able to picture that 
bear clearly, silhouetted upright 
against a labeled rack of uranium- 
ore samplings. It was as if I were 
looking at a modern painting and 
not quite understanding it but know- 
ing there had to be a meaning some- 
where in the clashing images. Ani- 
mals are not supposed to be able to 
reason, much less philosophize. Men 
are not supposed to attempt inter- 
preting an animal’s facial expres- 
sions. Just the same, to me, this bear 
looked both puzzled and disgusted. 

“Just what the hell do you people 
think you’re doing?” he seemed to 
be wondering. “Are you sure you 
really know?” ‘ 

Of all North American wild ani- 
mals, the black bear is by far the 
most human. I’ve watched large 
groups of these shaggy giants feed- 
ing in the berry ridges, and the scene 
resembled a human picnic, mothers 
cuffing their cubs soundly whenever 
they became troublesome but rush- 
ing to their defense if any other 
adult bear attempted disciplining 
them. I’ve seen a pair of bears stand 
upright in the early-summer mating 
time, hugging and nuzzling each 
other with extreme affection. Some- 
times the similarity of these crea- 
tures to man is a little unnerving. 

Continued on Page 50 
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THE COYOTE is an example of a wild 
animal’s adjusting to civilization. To 
survive, he must be a thief, a canny 
hunter and merciless killer; yet he is 
also a devoted mate and fond parent. 
WHITE-TAILED DEER roam Northern 
U.S. in greater numbers than lived here 
when the Pilgrims landed. This moss- 
horn buck (foreground) and a doe were 
snapped in an Adirondack preserve. 


Continued from Page 48 

In regions where they are not 
hunted, bears are quick to learn 
they have nothing to fear. Clowning 
about and begging for food, their 
antics often prove irresistible to 
tourists. Unfortunately, although it 
is not usually dangerous to feed such 
bears, it is extremely dangerous to 
stop feeding them. Warning signs 
are posted throughout our national 
parks, but they are often ignored. 
Rangers have found visitors attempt- 
ing to lift their children onto th 
backs of bears to take their pictures. 
On one occasion a man tried to push 
a bear into a station wagon to photo- 
graph it beside his wife. 

The role these animals play in 
Nature’s over-all scheme is extremely 
complex. They feed as squirrels do 
on acorns and beechnuts and they 
also feed on squirrels. They love the 
inner bark of pine trees as porcu- 
pines do, and they consider porcu- 
pine flesh a delicacy too. They oc- 
casionally kill deer, yet they graze 
like deer on the meadow grasses. In 
a way, they seem to combine the 
habits of all other wild animals. And 
as unbelievable as it may seem, in an 
age of man-made moons, bears stil! 
survive in practically all wooded 
areas of this country. 

A small cousin of the bear, the 
handsome and fastidious raccoon, 
lives in every one of the forty-eight 
states, often within the limits of 
large cities. In places where he is un- 
molested, this black-masked, ring- 
tailed animal sometimes becomes 
tame. I once found a full-grown rac- 
coon standing in the middle of a 
busy highway at Whitmore Lake, 
Michigan, confused and bewildered 
by the car lights. I tried to chase him 
off the road to safety and he wouldn’t 
budge. Suddenly he began climbing 

Continued on Page 52 








THE BLACK BEAR quickly learns he 
has nothing to fear in regions where 
he is protected. This Yellowstone Park 
cub will become a clown and beg food; 
in fact, he might become a nuisance. 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP with the great 
curved horns range from Mexico to 
North Dakota and Alaska. In Novem- 
ber the rams fight to win their harems, 
while the ewes look on indifferently. 


Continued from Page 50 

my leg. I helped him until he was 
perched on my shoulder; he never 
attempted to bite me. Then I took 
him to a state-police station where a 
couple of troopers fed and enter- 
tained him until he could be released 
in the woods. He might have been 
an escaped pet, but there was no fur 
worn off or matted down to indicate 
he’d ever been chained or caged. He 
was held for some time before being 
released, but no one ever claimed 
him. 

This was my only such experience 
with a raccoon, but I’ve picked up a 
number of opossums in the woods, 
carried them home to study, then 
taken them back to the woods after 
a few days. This creature, which 
looks something like a big rat with a 
beautiful fur coat, is North Ameri- 
ca’s lone marsupial, a distant rela- 
tive of the kangeroo complete with 
a pouch for carrying its young. When 
surprised the opossums usually drop 
into a state of shock, curling limply 
on one side with their tongues hang- 
ing out. They do not recover again 
until you leave. An occasional opos- 
sum refuses to play dead, standing 
his ground and showing his teeth, 
but this is a bluff. He will rarely bite 
unless you actually hurt him. 

Using bare hands, many natural- 
ists have captured wild skunks with- 
out being bitten or bringing on a 
discharge of scent. With the scent 
glands removed, these striped and 
glossy-furred little animals have be- 
come increasingly popular pets in 
recent years. The females are more 
gentle and affectionate than domes- 
tic cats. 

Bears and raccoons, opossums 
and skunks all have fur coats that 
are coveted by man. In addition, 
bears and raccoons are regarded as 

Continued on Page 125 




















YOSEMITE VALLEY. Dramatic thunderheads move 
up their big artillery behind Cathedral Rocks and 
Bridal Veil Fall, setting both aglow with storm light. 


@ The highest mountains in the U.S.A. are in the West, 
the oldest are in the East. Forty-six Rocky Mountain 
peaks rise 14,000 feet and more, but the top banana is 
California’s Mount Whitney (14,495), in the Sierra Ne- 
vada; it towers more than twice as high as North Caro- 
lina’s Mount Mitchell (6684), its opposite number in the 
East, and incidentally lies only 85 miles from Death 
Valley, the deepest pockmark on the continent. The 
Rockies are young as mountains go, about 100,000,000 
years of age, and their ridges show sharp, clean lines. 
Even so, they stand already decapitated by time, having 
had thousands of feet of rock skimmed off their tops by 
eons of erosion. But the Appalachians are three times as 
old, hence their shorter, rounder hulks—the hoary stumps 
of lofty ranges that rose and were worn down repeatedly. 
If you could put all this lost matter back, the surface of 
the Appalachian region would zoom up five miles, prac- 
tically ona level with the summit of Mount Everest. The 
glaciers left in the United States are puny things and 
growing punier. Mount Rainier, in Washington, has eight 
of them, from five to ten miles long, and in the Sierra 
Nevada some 65 remain above the 11,000-foot line, all 
dwarfed now to a mile-length or less. Even closer to ex- 
tinction are the nation’s volcanoes. We have'the world’s 
biggest concentration of dead ones around the Columbia 
River plateau, a former hotbed of lava covering 200,000 
square miles. Mount Saint Helens and Mount Baker, 
both in Washington, were active only a century ago. 
Our last homemade eruption came in 1917 from Cali- 
fornia’s Lassen Peak, but today only Mount Hood, up in 
Oregon, refuses to swear off smoking. More awesome, in 
a way, is a certain dry lake bottom in California’s Pana- 
mint Range, where dozens of quarter-ton rocks are 
lumbering about in mysterious ballet. Nobody has seen 
them move, or can explain why they do, but the tracks 
they leave in the ballroom give the geologic dance away. 


OUR LORDLY 
MOUNTAINS 


by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ANSEL ADAMS 


In the wild million acres of the Bob 
Marshall Wilderness area in Montana 
there is a spot called Danaher. Only guides 
and sportsmen and men of the Forest 
Service know it, for it is just a camping 
place. It has no post office, no store, no 
permanent residents. But it does have a 
story. 

Fifty years and more ago an Irishman 
named Tom Danaher secured patent to 
160 acres deep in these mountains. To his 
homestead he took building materials, 
household Continued on Page 102 





SOME STRANGE flowers of the desert, saguaro blossoms, 
open in tenuous glory amid the cactus of Organ Pipe 
National Monument, in Southern Arizona. A late- 


afternoon sun reveals the delicately shifting colors. 


@ Not all of the U.S.A. is good earth—one sixth of it is 
desert, a great barren province that embraces practically 
all of Utah and Nevada and parts of several other 
Western states. Its 550,000 square miles do not compare 
with the Sahara, which equals roughly the whole nation 
in size, and it falls somewhat short of the world-wide 
figure: almost a fifth of the earth’s land surface is desert. 
But the American desert bows to no rival in natural won- 
ders, in mineral wealth, in reclamation projects, in sheer 
bleakness and heat, and in—well—oases like Los An- 
geles and Las Vegas. Of natural wonders, it is enough to 
mention the Grand Canyon and Great Salt Lake. Of 
riches in the so-called wasteland, the yearly take in cop- 
per, silver and gold amounts to some $300,000,000, and 
at Trona, California, industry is chipping away at a 
$2,000,000,000 hoard of borax, soda ash and other use- 
ful chemicals—the briny gifts of ancient Searles Lake, 
deposited in layers scores of feet thick when its waters 
dried up. Just as generous is the desert when man waters 
it: a million acres are under irrigation in California’s 
Imperial Valley, called Valley of Torture by the Indians, 
and another half million are blooming so far in the once- 
dry Columbia Basin, where the far target is more than 
half a billion irrigated acres. Left to itself, the desert in 
its deadest spots becomes plain sand. In one forty-mile 
strip north of Winnemucca, Nevada, the gritty blanket is 
75 feet thick; in the dunes south of Carson Sink, also in 
Nevada, the thickness reaches 300 feet. Death Valley 
captures two records for the nation—it is the lowest point 
in North America, 280 feet below sea level, and the hot- 
test place on earth, having registered 134° in the shade. 


OUR 


CHALLENGING 
DESERTS 


by Jack Schaefer 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JOSEF MUENCH 


Much more desert exists within our coun- 
try than most of us know, or will admit. 
You could drop the whole of England 
into it and have trouble finding England 
again. But the chamber-of-commercy habit 
of mind is strong. Deserts do not tolerate 
large populations and refuse to yield much 
in material wealth except in mineral strikes. 
Therefore they are usually regarded as un- 
important, handicapping, to be played 
down, ignored. Continued on Page 90 
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A TROUT leaves home for.a better look at the wild 
beauty around him. Rock pool, courtesy of the Cosumnes 
River, north fork, in the central California Sierra. 


@ A well-watered land, the U.S.A., with more than 
68,000 miles of rivers, 70 of them at least 300 miles long 
and two, the Mississippi and Missouri, each running nearly 
2500. Longest is the Missouri-Mississippi (3892), a com- 
bination outdistanced by the sovereign Nile (4160) but 
almost neck and neck with the second-place Amazon 
(3900). Old Man River’s nickname fits uncannily well: 
he is old geologically, finished with the savage gouging 
of the landscape that younger streams are busy at, and 
now he meanders toward his delta in sluggish, massive 
majesty, to duck into the Gulf at the rate of 750,000,000 
cubic yards yearly—a 90-foot block of water every sec- 
ond. His haul of silt from the midlands comes to half a 
billion tons a year, but our youthful, swifter streams can 
push more solid stuff along, and many a husky mountain 
flow, beefed up by a cloudburst, plays football with 250- 
ton boulders. To date we have spent $15,500,000,000 to 
tame some of this wild liquid energy. The Columbia 
alone, fully exploited, could supply a third of the na- 
tion’s power needs. Washington State has 96 dams, in- 
cluding Grand Coulee, the world’s biggest. Another 29 
domesticate the Tennessee, and seven more exercise a 
tirm hand in the Missouri Basin, all backing up giant 
man-made lakes. Largest is Lake Mead, 228 square miles, 
a clear blue blessing in the Nevada-Arizona desert, be- 
stowed by the once-unruly Colorado. This is the torrent 
that plowed the Grand Canyon more than a mile deep, 
a feat outdone only by the Snake River, which cuts the 
nation’s deepest gash in Hell’s Canyon, hitting a pitlike 
bottom of 7900 feet. Only one man ever traveled the full 
1440-mile course of the Colorado and lived to say so 


OUR 


WELL-LOVED 
RIVERS 


by Carl Carmer 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BILL BILLINGSLEY 


The river systems of America lie on the 
land like scattered maple leaves, their 
edges veined with slim threads that grow 
thicker as they flow together in their wan- 
dering toward the fat main stem. One such 
leaf grows out of the Great Lakes, whose 
accumulations spill by way of the St. 
Lawrence into the North Atlantic. In the 
Southwest are two others, the Colorado 
and the Rio Grande. West of the Cascade 
Mountains and of the Sierra Nevada, the 
Columbia and Continued on Page 120 








SCREECH OWL. Its mournful, plaintive cry, with no suspicion 
of a screech, is heard in every part of the country. Unlike other 
birds, it may occupy the same nest—a deserted woodpecker’s hole 
or the hollow of a tree—with the same mate, sometimes for life. 


@ There are six billion birds in the United States, outnumbering 
people about thirty-five to one. The figure swells fantastically 
twice a year, when fifteen billion birds make their migrations, 
heading north in the spring and south in the fall, traveling almost 
exclusively by night and sticking to the four major flyways— 
Pacific, Central, Mississippi and Atlantic. Despite such numbers, 
many kinds of birds are close to extinction, among them the 
roseate spoonbills of the South and the trumpeter swans of the 
Northwest. Everglades kites have dwindled to about twenty-five 
pairs, as have the California condors. The smallest group, the 
whooping cranes, lost a member last fall; all thirty-two of them 
took off together from Great Slave Lake, in northern Canada, 
bound for Aransas, Texas, but one, a bird named Charlie, didn’t 
finish the 2250-mile flight. Even the white-headed eagle, symbol of 
our nation, is down to a few thousands. Today their vast, ragged 
nests, added to year after year by the firmly monogamous couples 
and weighing up to a ton, are concentrated in Alaska and Flor- 
ida—the very fringes of the domain the lordly birds once covered. 
To keep track of wild-fowl migrations, birds are trapped, marked 
with a band on one leg, and released; more than seven million 
have been tagged so far, and the number grows by half a million 
a year. Bird watchers help by spotting and reporting the various 
species, of which the United States has 850 of the world’s 9000. 
Texas leads the nation in feathered variety—546 species recorded; 
Idaho trails with 210. Massachusetts has the most bird watchers. 


OUR TRIBES OF BIRDS 


by Donald Culross Peattie 


Daniel Boone was once asked whether he had 
ever been lost. “‘Not lost, exactly,” he is reported 
to have replied, “but once I was bewildered for 
three days.” And by bewildered he did not mean 
confused, for only the Richmond lawyers who 
found defects in Boone’s land claims confused 
him. He meant bewildered in its original sense— 
beset by wilderness. 

And every bit of our primeval American wil- 
derness had its characteristic birds. The lordly 
racket of the ivorybills rang out in every Southern 
cypress swamp. Silent snowy owls, that still are 
driven close to our cities by an exceptionally icy 
Canadian winter, came to us from the arctic wil- 
derness. The sagebrush wastes had their sage hens, 
the snaggled trees of the Mississippi delta had 
their long-necked snakebirds or anhingas, and 
through New England woods strutted the gob- 
bling turkey. Not to mention the scissortail 
flycatcher—that tropic-looking beauty noted by 
so many early explorers of central and western 
Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

In all historic times there has never been in the 
Temperate Zone any bird life so rich or impres- 
sive as North America’s. (Add the Dominion of 
Canada, if you like; it Continued on Page 62 
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TRUMPETER SWAN, largest and one 
of the rarest of North American birds. 
Great flights once were seen in many 
parts of the country, but its size—five 
feet long—made it too good a target. 
AMERICAN EGRET in flight. One of 
the most beautiful of birds, it has a mag- 
nificent train of plumes in breeding sea- 
son. Hunted to adorn women’s hats and 
almost wiped out, it is coming back. 


Continued from Page 60 

shares many of our summer birds 
and migrants with us and has the 
greatest remaining wilderness—the 
tundra or arctic prairie.) For on our 
continent, north of Mexico, we 
have some seven hundred distinct 
species, ranging from the smallest 
birds in the world, the hummers, to 
the largest of all flying birds, the 
California condors, from the three- 
toed arctic woodpecker to the wild 
parrots of southern Arizona. 

There is no man, unless it’s the 
famed, ever-traveling Roger Tory 
Peterson, who has seen them all. 
Even he, I’m sure, can’t know them 
all equally well. 

We even have whole families 
of birds, in the zoologists’ meaning 
of the word, that are unknown in 
the skies of the Eastern Hemisphere; 
there are our tanager and oriole 
families, for instance, our vireos and 
hummingbirds, our wood warblers 
and our mimics (mockingbirds, cat- 
birds and thrashers). 

A European might say that one 
nightingale is worth twenty sorts of 
screaming jays. That’s a matter of 
opinion; that’s putting bird song 
above all other bird qualities, or 
mingling with the bird itself its 
poetic and historic, its musical and 
legendary associations. But I'll still 
take the defense for the jays of 
America. Who doesn’t love the east- 
ern bluejay, that bold sailor of our 
summer skies? 

James Whitcomb Riley, a poet 
who, though minor, had a major 
sense of our native land, has praised 
him neatly: 


Mr. Bluejay, full o° sass, 

In them baseball clothes of his 
Sportin’ round the orchard jes’ 
Like he owned the premises. 


Continued on Page 64 
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PRAIRIE FALCON. This hunter of the 
sky, with talons outstretched, plummets 
upon an unsuspecting prairie dog. The 
bird is powerful for its size and will 
carry off animals about as big as itself. 
KILLDEER. It gets its name from its 
strident, oft-repeated cry. Though a 
shore bird, it is often found inland, and 
is especially fond of newly plowed fields 
and their myriad worms and grubs. 


Continued from Page 62 

I could even make out a case for 
the California jay, although it drives 
gentler birds out of my garden. As 
for the Sierra jay, black-crested, sap- 
phire blue of wing, he can’t be 
equaled for flexibility of language, 
for tameness or at least cupboard- 
love: he'll fly off with your picnic 
sandwich if you so much as stop to 
admire the view. 

The desert raven may be dark and 
hoarse, but I can remember how I 
longed for his harshness when I 
lived too long in the honeyed en- 
vironment of orange blossoms and 
nightingales. I would indeed have 
settled for our common crow, caw- 
cawing under a North Woods sky, 
first heard as I stood, a child, gath- 
ering raspberries, with the smell of 
sunburned grass in my nostrils. 

I once knew a lady who had all 
crows shot on sight in her songbird 
sanctuary. She had blue jays and 
grackles shot, too, because they also 
are nest robbers. Yet I love the birds 
she hated. I love a buzzard, too, 
balancing on his great wings, riding 
the upward drafts of air, watching 
for some mortal thing to die. I love 
our rain crows (really native cuckoos 
but not at all like the cuckoo-clock 
species of Europe) and their stutter- 
ing, cuck-cuck, cuck, cook ; 
COOK s...0 cook ....... cook, like 
a clock running down, as they cry 
from some sultry place, when the 
skies are black with coming rains. 

All our birds, of course, are bits 
of the primeval wilderness as it came 
fresh from the hand of ‘‘Nature’s 
God,” as Thomas Jefferson loved to 
say. True that we cannot return to 
that Homeric Age of ornithological 
exploration, when half our country 
was unknown, and the Lewis and 
Clark expedition set forth through 
Continued on Page 66 
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BLACK-CHINNED HUMMINGBIRD. 
This tiny fighter attacks birds many 
times its size. Its wingspread is less than 
four and a half inches and it can hover 
above a blossom, even fly backward. 
WHITE-HEADED EAGLE. Our national 
bird, sometimes called the Bald Eagle, 
is majestic-looking in flight or at rest. 
It nests on the sides of steep cliffs or high 
in trees, and often lives to be over 100. 


Continued from Page 64 

the untrammeled West with the 
charge, incidentally, of collecting 
any new bird species. Among such 
finds of the great trip of 1803-1806 
are those we still call Lewis’s wood- 
pecker and Clark’s nutcracker. If 
there remain in this crowded Amer- 
ica of a century and a half later spe- 
cies still unlisted by science, it will be 
the trained ornithologists who note 
them—probably most of them along 
the Mexican border, or in such 
highly technical groups as the war- 
blers. 

In days of primeval innocence, 
the great auk, on the dunes of Cape 
Cod, was so trusting he let sailors 
walk up to him and knock him 
dead. And Eskimo curlews, once 
numbering millions, instead of tak- 
ing flight when a companion was 
shot, fluttered around him with cries 
of sympathy, allowing sportsmen to 
decimate a whole flock. Trustfulness 
and sympathy, when up against 
man’s greed, are distinct biological 
disadvantages. The safest thing a 
bird can have in its equipment is 
rankness of flesh, like the fish-eating 
sea ducks, or some highly aggres- 
sive traits like the starlings. And 
above all, to survive, a bird had best 
have no beautiful plumage like the 
terns, and no rarity to tempt the egg 
fanciers, like the condors. 

Yet there was a time when the 
condors must have sailed above 
what is now greater Los Angeles, 
which was then one vast ranch. Al- 
most within the memory of living 
men the prairie chickens went 
through their comical mating dances 
on ground that is now within the 
limits of Chicago. The extinct heath 
hen nested till recent times near Ply- 
mouth, where the Pilgrim Fathers 
began their war against the Devil 

Continued on Page 80 
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QUEEN ANNE’S LACE is the flower of the wild carrot. 
Shown in the fall, it had been baked dry by the brassy 
sun, which always seems bigger and hotter in the prairie. 


@ One thing the Great Plains have is room—350,000 
square miles and only 5,500,000 inhabitants, 11 per cent 
of the nation’s land area and 3 per cent of its people. 
These high, treeless steppes, reaching well over a mile 
above sea level, occupy the western side of the Mississippi 
Basin, more precisely the stretch from the foothills of the 
Rockies eastward to the 98th meridian, which cuts the 
United States into two roughly equal pieces. On the map, 
the ten states that share the Plains rise from the Mexican 
border in two adjoining stacks of blocks, the one to the 
west containing Montana, Wyoming and Colorado, with 
New Mexico its base, the other piling Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and both Dakotas on sturdy Texas. Be- 
tween them they give more than half their area to this 
hard but bracing terrain. It’s incredibly rich country, sus- 
taining livestock by the millions, growing half the na- 
tion’s wheat, producing 60 per cent of its crude petro- 
leum, counting its natural-gas reserves in trillions of cubic 
feet. It is also get-poor-quick country, witness the grim 
drought of 1935—42, when the winds stirred up a huge dust 
bowl in its southern part and a lesser one up in the Dakotas; 
half the farmlands of the Plains were badly eroded, a tenth 
of them stripped down to naked bedrock, ruined forever, 
as their topsoil blew eastward as far as the Atlantic. 
Long ago, before the white man and his plow, the Great 
Plains were surfaced with a green carpet, chiefly of wiry 





buffalo grass, that swept uninterrupted from border to 
border, 1600 miles long and up to 750 in width. Even 
then the whole vast, open region was, as an Englishman 
is said to have remarked more recently, “‘a bit drafty.’ 


OUR ENDLESS 
PLAINS 


by Wright Morris 


PHOTOGRAPH BY WINTER PRATHER 


Come to the window. The one at the back 
of the Grandmother’s house. There is, as 
she says, nothing much to see, but per- 
haps that is why one goes on looking. 
The view is to the west. There is no ob- 
struction but the sky. It hangs there, like a 
shimmering curtain, in the heat of the 
summer like a smokeless flame, veiling, it 
would seem, what might prove to be in- 
tolerable. The Grandfather liked to say 
that on a clear day a man with eyes in his 
head could see the Rockies. The Grand- 
mother neither contradicted him nor 
troubled to look. When she comes to the 
window it is merely to wash it, or dust the 
sill. “*I get so sick and tired of this dust,” 
she will say, Continued on Page 138 
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STARFISH. One of the strangest creatures along the 
ocean shore and one of the most common too. It preys 
on oysters and clams, attaching the suction cups on the un- 
derside of its arms to their shells and forcing them open. 


@ The length of the nation’s seacoast depends on how 
many of its bays, coves and other indentations you include 
in the measurement. Skipping the minor ones, the figure 
comes to 4840 miles—1888 along the Atlantic, 1659 
along the Gulf, 1293 along the Pacific. Measured more 
meticulously, counting in even the river estuaries as far 
inland as the salt tide reaches, America’s combined 
shorelines increase elevenfold to 53,677 miles, a line that 
could reach around the world twice with three or four 
thousand miles to spare. Sandy beaches line most of the 
Gulf, all the Atlantic south of New York, and a small 
part of the Pacific, chiefly off Oregon and Southern 
Washington. The greater part of our Atlantic coast is 
privately owned; along the Pacific, considerable areas 
are public property and still relatively wild. On the other 
hand, the rugged Pacific coast lacks the Atlantic’s 
generosity in providing good harbors, San Francisco 
Bay and Puget Sound being the major exceptions. The 
Gulf poses its own special hazards to shipping, in the 
form of lagoons, reefs, keys and sandbars. Among the 
coastal states, Florida faces the most salt water—399 
miles of it along the Atlantic and precisely twice as much 
along the Gulf, for a total of 1197 miles. California runs a 
pretty good second with 840. New Hampshire brings up 
the rear, squeezing between rocky Maine and salty Massa- 
chusetts to dipa thirteen-mile-wide toe in the Atlantic surf. 
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EVER-CHANGING 
SHORE 


by Rachel Carson 
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Along mile after mile of coastline, the 
land presents a changing face to the sea. 
Now it is a sheer rock cliff; now a smooth 
beach; now the frayed edge of a mangrove 
swamp, dark and full of mystery. Each is 
the seacoast, yet each is itself, like no other 
in time or place. In every outthrust head- 
land, in every curving beach, in every grain 
of sand there is a story of the earth. 

This coastline plays endless variations 
on the basic theme of sea and land. On 
the coastal rocks of northern New England 
the sea is an immediate presence, compel- 
ling, impossible to Continued on Page 117 
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HEPATICA is a flowering herb of the crowfoot family whose delicate 
blossoms are among the first to bloom each spring in the woods 
of temperate United States. Early American settlers used the 
three-lobed leaves of the hepatica to treat ailments of the liver. 


@ Forest lands make up a vast fraction of the U. S. A.—one 
fourth of it if you count only the stands that can yield commercial 
timber, one third if you add in all the rest. Of the 622,066,000-acre 
total more than half is in the hands of four and a half million 
owners, and about three fourths of these are small-farm foresters 
with 100 acres or less; statistically speaking, every tenth Amer- 
ican family owns its small forest. The biggest owner, with a 
whopping 130,000,000 acres, is the American public. And the 
biggest overseer of this treasure is the U. S. Forest Service, whose 
job is to conserve the staggering benefits the nation draws from 
it—more than half the water that irrigates the dry Western states, 
for instance; a timber harvest of 7,000,000,000 board feet a year, 
with a hundred times more in reserve; summer forage for 4,000,- 
000 head of livestock; sustenance for big and small game, and a 
healthy fish population in 81,000 miles of streams and 2,250,000 
acres of lakes and ponds. This partnership of Nature with the 
American people is affirmed most movingly, perhaps, in the Wil- 
derness Areas— 14,000,000 acres in eighty-one remote fastnesses— 
in which the forest primeval will remain primeval. The wooded 
stretches of the East, flourishing with oak, maple, beech, ash, 
basswood and elm, have been called the greatest deciduous for- 
est in the world. This is rivaled on the Pacific Coast by 66,000,000 
acres of conifers—Douglas fir, western hemlock and red cedar, 
and Sitka spruce, which reaches 200 feet in height and ten feet in 
thickness. By way of arboreal superlatives, the West Coast offers 
(a) the biggest living things on earth, the Sequoia gigantea of 
the Sierra Nevada (the General Sherman measures 101 feet 
around the base, stands 272 feet high); (b) the tallest living things, 
the Sequoia sempervirens or redwoods of California (the cham- 
pion, the Founder’s Tree, soars upward 364 feet); (c) the oldest 
living things, on the timber-line fringes of California’s White Moun- 
tains—stunted bristlecone pines that were seedlings well over 
4000 years ago. Of the world’s 50,000-odd species of trees, 
845 grow in our land. Not bad; Europe has only eighty-five. 
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by H.L. Davis 
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Because a forest is made up of living organisms 
competing incessantly for soil, space and light, it 
is subject to the same process of growth, change, 
death and renewal that goes on in all other com- 
munities in nature, including human beings. 
Sometimes the process is a matter of natural 
rotation: a stand of fir trees wiped out by fire is 
replaced not by new firs, but by some small 
deciduous growth such as hazel, dogwood, alder 
or mountain ash. After these have lived out their 
time and died, the firs, having let the ground rest, 
start all over again. Sometimes the process is 
speeded up or altered by human intervention— 
logging, road building, clearings for agriculture 
or reforestation. Years ago in some parts of the 
country, Indians slowed down the process by burn- 
ing off the year’s accumulation of dead leaves and 
underbrush every fall. Continued on Page 74 
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PITCHER PLANT. A carnivorous plant 
that grows from Florida to Labrador. 
Insects, attracted by honey glands on 
its leaves, slide down the leaf tube, 
drown and dissolve in the liquid there. 
MAY APPLE. Bears a single white blos- 
som springing from the fork of the stem. 
Parts of the plant are poisonous, but a 
colony of them will make a worth- 
while addition to a wildflower garden. 


Continued from Page 72 


Nowadays such practice would be 
destructive and dangerous, but for 
the Indians it was practical. Keep- 
ing clean forest floors took much of 
the uncertainty out of hunting, and 
made travel and running traplines 
easier, and helped preserve big tim- 
ber by burning inflammable ma- 
terial while still too small to make 
a damaging fire. The timber was 
only lightly scorched and _ the 
ground under it was kept open so a 
man could travel through the woods 
on horseback, or even with a wagon. 

It would not be possible to go 
back to the Indian system now. 
The underbrush has grown so dense 
and heavy, and the accumulation of 
dead leaves and fallen branches so 
deep, that setting a fire to run loose 
in it could clean out a whole coun- 
tryside: timber, livestock, roads, 
farms, wildlife, everything. The dis- 
appearance of open woodland is one 
of the changes that the old settlers, 
who were responsible for it, com- 
plained about endlessly. To people 
of a later generation, who never 
knew the woods when they were 
in their pristine state, it didn’t 
seem especially serious. 

The same philosophy applies to 
changes in the eastern forests. The 
death by blight of the great chestnut 
groves that once reached from west- 
ern Pennsylvania far down into 
North Carolina and Tennessee ranks 
as a national disaster, but to one 
who never had the opportunity of 
seeing them before the blight moved 
in, the stone-littered ridges where 
they once grew seem nothing more 
than pleasantly varicolored strips of : 
young woodland growth spreading 
out over the stumps of a worked-out 
logging operation. The chestnut 
trees were undoubtedly beautiful, es- 
pecially in the fall when the leaves 

Continued on Page 76 
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BEARDED BEAUTY. This little pogonia 
(Greek for beard) is a swampland orchid 
which thrives in well-shaded, rich leaf 
mold throughout North and South 
America. It requires careful planting. 
DEADLY AMANITA. It is specially dan- 
gerous because it looks as delicious as 
the edible parasol mushroom. Watch 
for the distinguishing characteristic: 
a cup at the base of the amanita’s stem. 


Continued from Page 74 

fell and wild animals flocked in by 
the thousand to grub for nuts; but 
the redbud and shadbush and moun- 
tain laurel and pine that have come 
in to replace them are so inviting 
that only the older residents miss the 
chestnut groves. 

There is the same feeling about 
traveling through some of the old 
white-pine country in New Eng- 
land, or Michigan, or Minnesota, all 
long since logged off and grown up 
to small hardwood and bushes— 
birch, alder, maple, hazel, butternut, 
beech, willow, boxberry, with scat- 
terings of young spruce and hem- 
lock mixed in. The white pine must 
have been impressive. It is a pity 
that some of the big stands could 
not have been spared, merely as ex- 
hibits; but, to judge from the small 
clumps that somehow were spared, 
the original vast forests of it must 
have been monotonous, as well as 
discouraging to wildlife. Even such 
Small game as foxes and rabbits and 
squirrels need a certain amount of 
open country to range in, and it is*” 
not unlikely that there are more of 
them among the tangle of saplings 
and bush-thickets covering the old 
stumps than there were in the big 
timber before the logging crews 
moved in. 


Much of the low ground fronting 
on the sea in the Southern states is 
grown up in pine, which, in large 
areas, always runs to a certain same- 
ness; but the coastal forests of South 
Carolina break away from that pat- 
tern with a brightness of contrast 
that puts them easily among the 
loveliest in the country. The low- 
land—one of the wildest and pret- 
tiest parts of it bears the odd name 
of Britain’s Neck—is run through 
by little estuaries from the sea, sepa- 

Continued on Page 78 
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TRILLIUM. This species (grandiflorum) 
ranges from Southern U.S. to Canada. 
It is handsomest of 14 U.S. species, 
and the best for borders and rock gar- 
dens. Petals blush pale pink as they age. 
JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. Sometimes 
called Indian turnip, it is common in 
U.S. woods. Its fruit is a showy red 
berry. If transplanted in a _ moist, 
shady place, its leaves remain until fall. 


Continued from Page 76 
rated by ridges covered with live 
oak and hickory. Farther back, in 
what is called the barrens, are stands 
of small pine. Along the marshlands 
the variety of trees is uncountable— 
laurel, bay, palmetto, dogwood, 
black cherry and nobody knows how 
many others, all bound together into 
a gigantic hedge by runners of 
smilax, supplejack and a species of 
wistaria called Carolina bean, the 
stems of which are so tough and 
pliable that they were used by In- 
dians as rope. The live oak and pine 
and laurel stay green all winter; in 
the spring, the wild cherry and jessa- 
mine blossoms load the air with a 
fragrance so heavy that an inshore 
breeze will carry it miles inland; in 
the fall there is color everywhere. 
The southwestern Louisiana low- 
lands are much the same, with the 
wild cherry left out and locust, gum, 
maple, cypress, elm, willow, pecan, 
persimmon, mulberry and magnolia 
added in, and so are sections of 
southern Mississippi. An uncle of 
mine used to tell about taking a 
train from Jackson to New Orleans 
in the early 1880's, and of how 
every mile was a deeper plunge 
into a wilderness so gigantic and re- 
mote that the train seemed lost. 


Finally, when he had given up hope 


of ever seeing home again, he dis- 
covered that the forest had dropped 
away and that the train was rolling 
serenely into New Orleans. 

It would be interesting to plan a 
series of studies on the forests of the 
Southern mountains—ten oradozen, 
possibly, with room in each to 
spread out. There would be ma- 
terial enough for it; a whole book— 
The Mountains, by D. H. Strother— 
has been written about merely the 
small area of West Virginia lying 
between the South Branch of the 

Continued on Page 82 
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OUR TRIBES 
OF BIRDS 


Continued from Page 66 


and all his works by obliterating this un- 
christianized wilderness. And in Alaska 


the white-headed eagle is so hated by 
certain commercial salmon canneries 
that the territorial legislature once placed 
a bounty on its snowy head. 

Never have I had such an over- 
whelming sensation of a wilderness bird 
as I did when I heard the blue grouse on 


its namesake mountain, outside the city 
of Vancouver. The Douglas trees were 
very straight and close; every prospect 
ended, in a few feet, amid the clustered 
colonnade of their dark, furrowed trunks, 
and you could scarcely see the sky for 
the thick-needled branches hung with 
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staghorn lichen. Footfalls were 
inaudible on the carpet of 
old needles and decay. Then 
through this eerie forest came 
a supernatural sound; it began 
far behind me, knocking on 
the trunks, coming nearer, till 
it was right beside me; then it 
passed me and rolled off to the 
auditory horizon. And then 
back again, again passing me, 
tree knocking, till it was lost 
behind me. 

It took me a full five awed 
minutes to realize that this 
sound came from the blue 
grouse itself. It was not a 
knock, really, but a booming 
made by the bird’s inflated 
cheek pouches. And the boom- 
ing came not from one bird 
but from scores, perhaps a 
hundred, all around me, one 
answering or outbooming the 
other, like farm dogs at night 
barking their defiance and 
property ownership. 

Such a “first” in bird ad- 
venture is never obliterated by 
later familiarity, so | will treas- 
ure always that solitary sand- 
piper picking his mincing way 
not on a seashore but by a 
wooded Appalachian stream. 
Or the saucy magpie sailing up 
the wash of a Colorado creek. 
Or the wild laughter of a can- 
yon wren; or the ouzel walk- 
ing on the bottom of a crystal 
torrent in Yosemite, to my 
staring unbelief. 

Gone is all wildness from 
the lake where I first, very 
early in a summer dawn, heard 
the maniacal laughter of a 
loon. Today, I’m told, that 
whole countryside is one po- 
tato field; the North Woods 
conifers that once darkly ringed 
the lake have been cleared 
away. And the loon has left 
for breeding waters farther 
north. But when I close my 
eyes I can still hear its un- 
earthly cry. Perhaps, in the re- 
motest ages of avifauna, long 
before evolution had produced 
our lovely modern songbirds, 
birds called like this—since of 
all birds we have, the loon is 
classed as the most primitive. 

For the spirit of wildness, 
though, I'd rank nothing in 
North America ahead of our 
Canada honkers. He who has 
not seen the geese in their long 
clangorous lines, winging 
southward in the famous fly- 
ing v, has been cheated of his 
birthright. And yet you do not 
have to live beside the Missis- 
sippi River, or Currituck 
Sound in North Carolina, to 
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see our wild geese against the gray 
November skies, to watch the leader 
fall back and another take his place, 
or to catch the sound of their crack- 
ling travelers’ talk as snatches of it 


fall to earth. | have watched geese 
from the Francis Scott Key bridge, 


in Washington, D. C., from Central 


Park in New York, from the end of 


the Municipal Pier running out into 
Lake Michigan, in Chicago. Never 
do I hear them without the old thrill, 
without wondering how many times 
| may yet hear and see this flying 
wedge of primeval wildness. 

“How it salts my pond!” wrote 
Thoreau of a gull that, wandering in 
from Massachusetts Bay, circled 
round and round his famous Wal- 
den. For we cannot look at a gull, 


or hear its wheedling cry, without 
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thinking of the tumbling breakers of 


the ocean, the jostle of smacks in a 
fishing port, or the blowing of a 
deep whistle as a ship departs on 


its voyage. There is still a strip of 


Manhattan where gulls from the 
East River are seen at the end of ev- 
ery cross-town street; I call it the 
sea-gull belt. We may think of Chi- 
cago, | heard Christopher 
as an inland city, but 
the gulls from Lake Michigan come 
sweeping in, up the v-shaped Chi- 
cago River, wheeling gracefully be- 
tween the tall buildings, passing 
back and forth near the Merchandise 


once 


Morley say, 


Mart, weaving an invisible bolt of 


gray and silver around the Civic 
Opera House, marking the time of a 
music that is all rhythm. 

Even the Franklin’s gull, which 
nests among the bulrushes of the 
prairie states, still seems a bit of our 
pioneering times. For no sooner was 
the sod broken by the first prairie 
farmers than these birds appeared 
in thousands, gracefully wheeling 
behind the plow, picking up and 
devouring every insect exposed by 
the share. Tame as doves, they have 
much of dovelike beauty, with rosy 
breasts, black heads, pearl-gray 
mantles and bills and feet of a deep 


Burgundy red. I wish their cries of 


po-lee, po-lee were as common now 


as once they were. Yet they still 


come back from the western coast of 


South America, even from the Strait 


of Magellan, to nest with us—just in 
time to join in the spring plowing. 

Since I came to live in an old 
town by the sea, the shore birds 
have become my favorites. | would 
rather hear the clamor of willets 
than the most operatic mocking- 
bird, rather boast in my diary that 
today I saw an oyster catcher, with 
his jet plumage and lacquered red 
bill, than record my first Arizona 
trogon. I would rather welcome the 
return of the sicklebills than name- 
drop my most distinguished visitors ; 
rather see the snowy plovers than 
the snows of the Himalayas. 

Today, after a long decline,: the 
birds are coming back in 
numbers, thanks to closed seasons, 
spreading to haunts they had de- 
The black-necked 
stilts and the avocets with their up- 
ward curving bills have taken to the 
irrigation ditches in my state since 
their native swamps were drained. 
The sandpipers skitter down the 
beach again, in plenty. The godwits 
with their exquisite rosy breasts are 


shore 


serted long ago. 


numerous once more, and are just 
as awkward-graceful as Audubon 
painted them. But I am still looking, 
wherever | go in this country, for 
certain birds: the golden 
plovers, which have the longest mi- 
gration 


shore 


route of all but oceanic 
birds, the storm-gray surfbirds, thc 
wandering tattler (why doesn’t he 
wander my way or tattle any tales to 
me?) and the improbably named 
dowitchers. 

Why are so many rare birds found 
in and near great cities? An answer 
that has been suggested is that so 
many big towns lie on the flyways of 
the avian migrants. But the idea of 
flyways, while not unreal, is not free 
from human imagination either. If 
birds enter this country in spring 
and leave it in fall by certain aerial 
tracks—Florida and the West In- 
dies, for instance, or western Mexico 
and California, or Yucatan-Gulf-of- 
Mexico-Louisiana, and so forth— 
the fact is that birds soon fan out 
everywhere. And the reported abun- 
dance of rare birds around cities is 
really no more than an impression; 

s due to the number of trained 
observers there on the watch for 
them. In the same way, the flora is 
always richest around a_ college 
town, where there is a department 
that goes in strongly for systemic 
and ecological botany. 

Where can you see the largest 
number of bird species? By staying 
at home and observing intensively, 
so that the new or rare stands out 
instantly? Or by traveling around 


the country, skimming the best of 


each season? Hf you had ample lei- 
sure and money, I presume the latter 
solution would give you the longer 
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But birds 
are worth to you the pleasure they 
give, and pleasure and surprises come 
to us around home as readily as they 
do in faraway places. Mountain and 
seaside, prairie and lake shore all have 
rich bird populations. Even cities too. 

I can tell you one way to shorten any 
hunt for the finest birds of America: 
take along the right book. Two of the 


annual list of species seen. 
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best are A Guide to Bird Finding, East 
and A Guide Bird Finding, West 
edited by Olin Pettingill, they are com- 
pilations by hundreds of ornithologists, 
so that you have as companions the 
best bird men in the land. They tell you x 
exactly where in each state you can see 
the most birds. Sometimes they even 
tell you where to park your car! 
rHE END 
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Potomac on the east and the head- 
waters of the Monongahela on the 
west. Dozens of forests farther south 
could stand as much, and some deserve 
more. One that is fairly representative 


reaches up from Waynesville, North 
Carolina, to the western flank of the 
great Balsam Peaks in the Pisgah Na- 
tional Forest, and then north following 
the beautiful Pigeon River through the 
Great Smokies into southeast Tennes- 
see. The woods along the river bottoms 
are at their best from late summer into 
mid-autumn, with a blue tinge in the 
shadows bringing out the yellow and 
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brown and crimson of ash, sugar 
maple, oak, hickory, alder, poplar, 
chinquapin and black walnut, and 
with walnuts and hickory nuts be- 
ginning to drop, and dangling clus- 
ters of frost grapes and possum 
grapes from the branches overhead. 
Even the bottom lands here have an 
elevation over 2500 feet, and there 
are clumps of small pine and spruce 
around all the hilltops; but the dark 
balsam after which the mountain 
range is named seldom grows be- 
low 4000 feet, and farther up, ex- 
tending all the way to where the 
timber ends, is one vast thicket of 
rhododendrons, blazing in the blos- 
soming season with crimson flow- 
ers, picked out along the little water- 
courses with purple rosebay, azalea 
and pinkish-white mountain laurel. 

An odd thing about the Southern 
high-mountain forests is that even 
in places where the timber is mixed, 
one species will be so dominating 
as to leave the impression that noth- 
ing else is around. There must be at 
least a few specimens of scrub pine 
and spruce scattered among the 
balsams, but it is impossible after- 
ward to remember them, as it is to 
remember the rhododendrons ex- 
cept when their great flower masses 
litter the ground with crimson petals, 
though their colors range from pale 
pink to bright purple. 

The same thing is noticeable in 
the mountains of southwestern Vir- 
ginia where the woods, which must 
include trees of a dozen different 
species, appear from only half a 
mile away to be nothing but oak; 
and on the cliffs around Tallulah 
Falls in Northern Georgia, where 
evergreens of half-a-dozen different 
species persist in looking like hem- 
lock; and around the lovelier Toccoa 
Falls, some twenty miles away, 
where they all look like black alder. 
It is a strange and beautiful region. 
The impressions of it that one carries 
away are unforgettable, and almost 
invariably inaccurate. 

There are other forest areas that 
deserve at least the same skimpy 
measure as the Southern moun- 
tains, though they must be allowed 
even less: the great wooded regions 
of Arkansas and southern Mis- 
souri, from the cottonwood, pecan, 
elm, holly, maple, buttonwood, 
honey locust and Kentucky coffee 
of the lowlands to the open wood- 
lands of the Ozarks and the deep 
evergreen forests of the Boston 
Mountains. The wild Trinity Bot- 
toms in Texas, with gigantic cotton- 
wood and water oak overgrown 


with Spanish moss and laced to- ~ 


gether with runners of mustang 
grape, bull brier and trumpet flower. 
The old post-oak groves of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley where the great wild 
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pigeon flocks once had their nest- 
ing grounds. Indiana has several, 
one in Decatur County in which the 
trees, not ten steps apart, each had 
fifteen nests. And, in the hill country 
of the same state, the beautiful oak 
woods between French Lick and 
Hardinsburg; the vast sweep of pine 
timber lifting from western Mon- 
tana across the Bitter Roots and 
down to Lake Pend Oreille in Idaho. 
In eastern Utah, the high-altitude 
pines bordering an old side road 
along the scarp of the Uinta Moun- 
tains between Fort Duchesne and 
Heber City, with bays and inlets of 
yellow and blue and pink and scar- 
let wildflowers between long strip- 
ings of unmelted snow. The great 
redwood groves in northern Cali- 
fornia when viewed from a distance 
make a man feel uplifted and ma- 
jestic or, at close range, puny. 

Of all these forests, the best, to 
my way of thinking, are the prairie 
groves along the part of the old 
Santa Fe Trail in eastern Kansas 
known as The Narrows—places 
like Rock Creek, Pool Creek and 
the old wagon camp at the Cotton- 
wood Fork of the Arkansas River. 
They are not big, or scientifically in- 
teresting, or especially valuable, but 
the little streams wandering through 
the deep shade under the burr oaks 
and cottonwoods and wild plum and 
cherry thickets, the bright sprin- 
kling of arbutus, bellwort and lo- 
belia, yellow wood sorrel and red 
crane’s-bill and whitish-pink par- 
tridgeberry, the sounds of running 
water and of birds and squirrels in 
the branches overhead, make it a 
kind of refuge from the blaze of the 
open prairie around it, where a man 
sees too far to see much of anything. 
In the groves the trees shorten his 
field of vision and, seeing less, he 
notices more and remembers it longer. 

A man always describes best what 
he knows best. Since I was born and 
brought up in the Cascade Moun- 
tain country of the Pacific North- 
west, I know its forests and how they 
vary with changes in altitude and 
exposure, from the mild winters and 
moist summers and heavy rainfall 
of the western slope to the deep 
snows and violent extremes of cli- 
mate on the slopes that face east. A 
good beginning is to head east from 
Yoncalla in the upper Umpqua 
Valley in southwestern Oregon and 
pick up an old abandoned emigrant 


road, now mostly impassable except 


on foot, that strikes on east across 
the mountains beyond Elkhead by 
way of Black Butte and the old Bo- 
hemia gold diggings. 

The foothill groves of scrub oak 
come first, crowding the stony ridge 
tops up to 800 feet. Their sparse 
greenish-brown foliage and twisted 
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grayish trunks are not much for 
color, but the spring wildflowers 
that come up among the old layers 
of dead leaves show all the brighter 
with a drab background: long- 
stemmed yellow violets; a small 
white-and-blue sego lily called cat 
ear, the bulbs of which are edible; 
stalks of fritillaria hung with deli- 
cate green-and-brown-spotted flow- 
ers like little bells, usually eaten by 
deer as fast as they open; black- 
and-crimson bird bills; the graceful 
cream-white trout lilies called lamb 
tongues (on the Great Plains, where 
they are small and colored a liver- 
erish-purple, they are known as dog- 
tooth violets), and masses of wild 
strawberry blossoms that in an- 
other month will be strawberries as 
big as a man’s thumb. It may be 
that some chemical property in dead 
oak leaves brings so many different 
flowers out of soil so stony and life- 
less, perhaps for some kinds of vege- 
tation soil is less important than 
sunlight. In low-lying swales where 
black leaf mold is almost bottom- 
less, these upland flowers never 
grow at all. 

In the swales, where the creeks 
spread out along the foot of the 
mountains, there are groves of 
smooth-barked rock maple, their 
masses of gray-green foliage bounc- 
ing with bluejays and redheaded 
woodpeckers and big silver-gray 
squirrels. The low ground has 
clumps of huge-branched white ash, 


with taller clumps of black oak . 


striking up past them, and in the 
damp places, big dark-green myrtles 
spreading out over a groundwork of 
green-and-black puddles circled with 
buttercups and wild yellow snap- 
dragons and mottles of purple 
swamp iris, so dark and elusive that 
one has to look twice to make sure 
they are not merely shadows. 
Where the old emigrant road be- 
gins, a few miles beyond Elkhead, in 
a be-damned alternation of chuck- 
holes, fallen logs and underbrush, is 
the beginning of the real mountains 
and the first stands of big timber, 
separated from the foothills by 
thickets of hazel, arrowwood, elder, 
dogwood, wild azalea, red-barked 
madrojfias full of green-white flower 
sprays, some small Oregon yew 
trees, and a long sweep of dark salal 
with white blossoms that look ex- 
actly like heather bells, a great gath- 
ering place for upland game birds in 
the fall when the berries ripen, and 
finally through sword fern down to 
a shallow creek bordered with alder 
and flowering dogwood and big red 
cedars dangling long strands of 
fibrous bark that Indians used to 
beat together with rabbit fur and 
wild-goose down into a kind of stiff 
felt for robes and mats and blankets. 


For the Indians, the red cedar had a 
range of usefulness only surpassed in 
later years by rawhide, which could be 
fabricated into almost everything need- 
ful to housekeeping, from door hinges 
and buttons and combs to stovepipes 
and windowpanes. This bark was used 
not only for blanket felt, but also for 
beds and saddle lining. The small roots 
were woven into baskets, and the wood 
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was used for winter houses, arrow 
shafts, canoes, water buckets, hide 
stretchers, pack frames and drums. The 
crushed foliage was also used as a flea- 
repellent, not always successfully. 

The Douglas firs grow taller than the 
cedars and heavier at the base—a full- 
grown timber fir will average eight or 
ten feet through the stump, as against 
not much over half that for a cedar. 





The firs : up at their best along the 
shaded canyons where they have to 
grow to reach the sunlight, far enough 
back from the creek to be safe from 
spring freshets, close enough to it to 
survive prolonged dry spells. There are 
many kinds of ground where Douglas 
fir can grow so profusely as to be a 
nuisance, and sometimes even a danger. 


Continued on Page 86 
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Continued from Page 83 

It is no fun to cruise a stand of half- 
grown fir, with trees from a foot to a 
foot and a half in diameter spaced so 
closely a man has to squirm between 
them through tangled dead branches 
with, every few hundred yards, a dead 
tree lodged sideways against living 
ones, ready to fall at a touch and flatten 
you. Among lumbermen, such leaning 


trees are known as widow makers. 
Wild animals never get caught under 
them, because wild animals never ven- 
ture into the thickets where they are, 
knowing better than some human be- 
ings that there is nothing worth going 
there for. 

There is no lifelessness or over- 
crowding in a stand of big fir. The trees 
grow from a hundred to a hundred and 
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fifty feet apart—a distance usually 
about equal to their height—with 
room between them for splashes of 
sunlight filled with runners of vine 
maple, clumps of glossy Oregon 
grape, red huckleberry bushes, beds 
of the most intense sky-blue violets; 
wild black raspberries along rock 
outcrops, and native wild blackber- 
ries ripening to the size of a man’s 
two thumbs. Nearby blue grouse 
are feeding on fir buds in the tree- 
tops, mountain quail wallowing in 
the dust of a clearing, bears grub- 
bing in the berry patches for yellow- 
jackets’ nests to eat the larvae, fam- 
ilies of whitetail deer among the 
salal; rabbits, ruffed grouse, marten, 
weasels, bobcats and little blue foxes 
in the thickets along the creek; 
hawks, jays, doves, kingfishers, rain 
owls, hummingbirds, woodpeckers, 
bandtail pigeons, wood ducks, por- 
cupines, skunks. 

It is never quiet among the big firs. 
Even on a still day, the upper air 
currents keep up a continuous roar- 
ing in the treetops, like a distant wa- 
terfall. One gets used to it in time 
and can even come to miss it when 
taken away from it. Douglas-fir 
bark is very thick, a section from a 
good-sized tree measuring a foot 
and a half through; and it burns like 
charcoal. The pitch, which is thin 
and colorless, is a preservative and 
antiseptic. A tree that has had its 
heartwood injured will secrete 
pitch as a healing agent. My grand- 
father, felling a fir for floor plank- 
ing, once chopped into a trunk hol- 
low that ran more than twenty-five 
gallons of pitch, which brought in 
enough money to permit him to buy 
the flooring and leave the tree stand- 
ing for a beehive. 


The big fir timber grows best at an 
elevation of about 2500 feet. Above 
that the trees dwindle in size and 
grow closer together. The deep layer 
of fir needles on the ground takes 
up all sound except the roaring of 
the treetops, and the close-laced 
branches overhead shut out the sun 
so that even the middle of the day is 
scarcely more than a pale half- 
twilight. The mountain lakes lie 
close to the summit, which is usually 
level except for the peaks, and 
swampy because the cold of the 
heights condenses the moisture- 
laden clouds that blow in from the 
Coast. Coming down to one of the 
lakes from the dusk and silence of 
the deep timber is like breaking 
through a time barrier into a dif- 
ferent geologic age. The cold glare 
of the open water reaches back 
among the trees like a searchlight; a 
half dozen blue herons splash fran- 
tically through the shallows, screech- 
ing and flapping as they take wing; 
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ducks streak out of the tules and 
clatter past at eye level; a lookout 
for a beaver colony down by the 
lake outlet sounds an alarm by 
whacking his tail against the mud 
with a report that shakes all the 
tree branches; a half dozen buck 
deer start up from cooling their bud- 
ding antlers in the mud of a marsh 
and crash through a cottonwood 
thicket with a racket like a rock 
crusher. Wild animals are silent 
enough in country frequented by 
human beings, but in their own ter- 
ritory they can be as noisy, and as 
blatant about it, as human beings 
sometimes are in theirs. 


Because the mountaintop is usu- 
ally a marshy tableland, one usu- 
ally passes the summit without know- 
ing it except by the change in the 
forest growth as the slope drops off 
east toward the inland plateau coun- 
try and the sagebrush deserts. There 
are masses of pink rhododendron 
crowding among the alders; then, in 
the creek canyon leading down from 
the lake, there are red cedars grow- 
ing out of a tangle of poison laurel, 
ground vine maple, wild columbine, 
black-stemmed maidenhair fern, and 
snowberry and huckleberry bushes. 

The cedar swale tapers out in a 
thicket of tall steel-gray mountain 
ash, whose clusters of bitter scarlet 
berries are much favored by bears in 
the fall as an astringent and stomach 
tonic. Beyond it, the canyon opens 
out, the undergrowth thins to scat- 
tered clumps of laurel, and the trees 
take on range and variety: bushy in- 
cense cedar, lancelike red fir, silvery 
white fir, balsam fir, its pale-gray 
bark studded with pitch blisters as 
big as a child’s fist, deep-green 
spruce, dark hemlock and spindly 
tamarack. 

Changes come fast along these 
eastern slopes. It takes only a few 
minutes of clambering to reach the 
top of the canyon, and the level 
ground reaching back from it is , 
columned with tall Western white 
pine so open underneath that a man 
can see tall stalks of pink foxglove in 
a sunlit meadow a mile away. There 
is no ground clutter of dead branches 
or fallen snags, and wild animals 
seldom come here because there is 
nothing to eat. People invariably 
take to it eagerly, because there is so 
much about it that they can spoil. 

The smaller timber opens out into 
scattered copses of spruce and small 
Douglas fir circling a mountain 
meadow where there are a few 
bleached snags and a litter of fallen 
logs half buried in tall herd’s-grass, 
blue-flowered pea vine, gray-and- 
rose fireweed gone to seed at the top 
and still flowering lower down, and 
spotted tiger lilies, a temptation to 








pick but a useless one, since they 
are sure to wither in less than an 
hour. The spruce and fir copses 
never face the open meadow full- 
length. They are always covered 
halfway up by an edging of wild 
blackberry, dogwood, blue elder- 
berry and white quaking aspen, 
which ranks with the white pine as 
one of the most beautiful trees in the 
world. 

Sometimes it grows in half- 
acre clumps, and the roundish, 
thumbnail-sized leaves, which turn 
buttercup yellow at the first touch of 
fall, stand out like massed flowers in 
the heavy timber of a mountainside 
five or six miles away. More com- 
monly they grow singly, planting 
themselves close around a stand of 
fir or spruce as if they knew the 
striking contrast their leaves made, 
twirling and shimmering against the 
dark evergreen background, stirred 
by the wings of a bird flying past. 


Crossing the Cascade Mountains 
by unused roads, and in places by 
no road at all, can easily use up an 
entire summer. A man has made 
fairly good time from a start up the 
west slope in the late spring if, look- 
ing down across the eastern ridges 
to the lower pine timber, he can see 
no more signs of cold weather than 
hoarfrost in the shadows of the 
scarlet vine maples, and some yellow 
leaves falling from the wild pin- 
cherry thickets where the grouse and 
wild doves are rummaging through 
them for a last scattering of frost- 
shriveled red cherries. 

The pine timber begins at some- 
where near 3000 feet and reaches 
almost down to where the moun- 
tains level off into open country, 
1000 feet below. Pine trees, of 
course, do not change color with the 
seasons, and the fallen needles 
smother the heavy underbrush that 
flourishes farther up the mountain, 
but there is enough autumn coloring 
scattered around to show what time 
of year it is: sweeps of whitish pine 
grass, patches of brown bracken, 
crimson trailers of Oregon grape, 
yellow willow and deer brush along 
the dry watercourses, black seed 
heads of wild sunflowers, and their 
tumbled dry leaves that rustle in a 
night wind like old brittle news- 
paper. The trees are of two species— 
lodgepole pine, a tall slender-trunked 
hardwood that reaches up the moun- 
tain clear into the lower limit of the 
firs, and yellow pine—one of the 
most widely distributed trees on the 
continent, since it grows as far east 
as Georgia and all the way through 
Texas and Arizona and into north- 
ern Mexico. 

There is not much to see in a pine 
forest. Oak woods are better because 


wild animals flock to them in the 
fall, some to feed on the acorns, and 
others, like the cougars and lynxes and 
coyotes, to feed on the feeders. It was 
along the margin of the oaks that we 
used to camp when we were bringing 
cattle down from the mountains for 
the winter, beside a little creek edged 
with red willow and wild plum and 
mountain mahogany, where we could 


watch for the deer and bear that came 
prowling among the dead leaves to- 
ward daylight, and look out over the 
bare treetops at the gray sagebrush 
and the lights of cars streaking along 
through it on the main highway, ten or 
a dozen miles away. 

After a long summer in the moun- 
tains, wild game didn’t mean much. It 
was the lights that held us. One of the 





men got up and stirred the fire, watch- 
ing them, and then roused himself and 
said we were back in civilization. It 
struck me that we had accomplished 
something in being able to concoct 
civilization out of a distant strip of 
pavement and a dozen or so car lights 
streaking along it. Without the forest 
back of us, we couldn’t have done it. 

THE END 
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New York. Beneath a portrait of Augustus Caesar, 


sexy-voiced Teddi Thurman, TV’s weather girl, watches the preparation of 


Crépes Triomphantes in Manhattan's Forum of the Twelve Caesars. 
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estaurant Awards 


@ For the seventh consecutive year HOLIDAY is giving awards for 
dining distinction to restaurants in many parts of the country. The se- 
lections are purely personal and are based on knowledge of, and visits 
by, HOLIDAY personnel. 

We do not claim that these are the best restaurants in the United 
States. If we were choosing strictly the best we might not go outside of 
New York, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco and Los Angeles. So, 
while qualitv—quality of food, of service and atmosphere—has been 
the dominant consideration, geography also has wielded an influence. 

1/l fine restaurants are expensive today, and this year we have 
dropped—save for a few establishments that are very, very expensive— 
the phrase that indicated the price range. Regrettably, a few otherwise 
excellent restaurants are now using that abomination known as the 
steam table, which, though it makes possible the speedy service of food, 
frequently does so by sacrificing flavor and texture. The wise diner will 
insist that everything be prepared to order. 

In your travels. vou need feel no hesitancy in visiting any of these 
restaurants. All of them are notable, and some are among the very best 
in the world. But all good restaurants are crowded today, and when you 
decide to dine in one that has been given the coveted HOLIDAY Award, 
do it and yourself the considerable favor of telephoning, in advance, for 
a reservation, of not being in an unseemly hurry when you arrive, of 
giving the restaurant the opportunity to prepare and serve you the best 


of the very good it has to offer. —THE EDITORS. 


Albany, N.Y. 
Keeler’s . . . Hearty food, a really fine 
American restaurant. 


Anchorage, Alaska 


The Chart Room, Westward Hotel... 
Excellent beef and Alaskan sea food. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Miller Brothers . . . Famed for oysters, 
crab dishes, terrapin. 


Banksville, N.Y. 


La Crémaillére a la Campagne . . . One 
of the great French restaurants, lo- 
cated in Westchester countryside, 30 
miles from New York City; very 
expensive. 


Jimmy’s Harbor Side Restaurant .. . 
Sea food with exciting view of the 
waterfront. 

Locke-Ober Café ... A genuine Boston 
institution. 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel . . . One of the last 
stands of Ritz food in the U.S. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Gage & Tollner’s . .. One of the world’s 
best sea-food restaurants. 


Charleston, S.C. 
Perdita’s . . . Continental cuisine with 
occasional superb Charleston dishes. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Blackhawk Restaurant . . . Chicago is 
the beef capital of America, and 
many Chicagoans consider this the 
best steak house in their city. 

Café de Paris . . . Very French, out- 
standing food and wines. 

Cape Cod Room, Drake Hotel... 
Superb sea food, nautical atmos- 
phere. 

Don the Beachcomber . . . Polynesian 
and Cantonese food, South Sea at- 
mosphere. 

Jacques French Restaurant ...Chicago’s 
best French food, outdoor dining in 
summer. 

Pump Room, Ambassador East Hotel... 
Fancy food, showmanship, famous 
guests; very expensive. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gourmet Restaurant... Superb French 
cuisine and wines. 

Maisonette . . . Excellent French food. 

Pigall’s New restaurant with a 
superior French chef. 

Dallas, Texas 

Arthur’s . . . One of Southwest's finest 
steak houses. 

Mario’s . . . Steak house with Italian 
overtones. 





Old Warsaw .. . Fine French cuisine. 

Twin Tree Inn . . . Beef and sea food, 
excellent variety. 

Dania, Fia. 


Le Cordon Bleu . . . Open December 
18 to April 20, fine French food. 


Daytona Beach, Fia. 

Chez Bruchez Small, informal; 
French and American cuisine. 

Denver, Colo. 

Tiffin... Rainbow trout, excellent beef. 

Detroit, Mich. 


London Chop House . . . Beef and sea 
food; crowded because of dance 
floor. 


Faimouth, Mass. 


Coonamesset Inn, Jones Road . 
Specializes in fine beef and lobster 
dishes. 

Hohokus, N.J. 


The Ho-Ho-Kus Inn . . . Colonial at- 
mosphere, cosmopolitan cuisine. 


Indianapolis, tnd. 


The Keys Excellent steaks and 
roasts, pleasant décor. 


Lexington, Ky. 


The Campbell House . . . Hearty food 
in attractive surroundings. 

Long Isiand, N.Y. 

Beau Séjour, Bethpage . .. Very French, 
very fine. 

Bowden Square, Southampton . . . One 
of the few places open all year in this 
rapidly growing year-round com- 
munity, superb local sea food, excel- 
lent wine cellar. 

The Hedges Inn, East Hampton .. . Le 
Pavillon’s summer home; one of the 
world’s great restaurants. Highly 
fashionable. 

Mont DOr, Smithtown . . . Excellent 
food, fashionable. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Chasen’s . . . One of the best in U.S. 

Mandarin Room of Man Jen Low... 
Superb Chinese food. 

Oyster House . . . Excellent sea food. 

Perino’s ... One of L.A.’s famous; very 
expensive. 

La Rue Restaurant . . . One of very best 
restaurants in Los Angeles, basically 
French cuisine, with some Italian 
dishes; very expensive. 

Scandia .. . Friendly, intimate; famous 
people, excellent food. 


Louisville, Ky. 


The Old House . . . Fine French cuisine, 
attractive décor. 























































































































Chicago, The Cape Cod Room of the Drake Hotel has both a menu 
and a décor that are reminiscent of the sea. Over the table is a painting of 


a windjammer, and above that is a mounted marlin. 


Madison, Wis. 

Simon House ... . The charm of early 
Americana, outstanding beef and sea 
food. 


Manchester, Vt. 

Toll Gate Lodge . . . Open end of May 
to October 21. Continental cuisine 
in spectacular Vermont mountain- 
side setting. 


Marshall, Mich. 


Schuler’s . . . One of Midwest’s finest. 


Miami Beach, Fia. 
Gaucho Steak House, Americana Hotel 
. Outstanding hotel restaurant, 

Argentine décor. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Frenchy’s . . . Excellent beef and sea 
food, Gallic overtones. 

Karl Ratzsch’s . . 
man food. 


. Specializes in Ger- 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Charlie’s Café Exceptionale . Fa- 
mous for appetizer tray, plank steak. 


New Orleans, La. 


Antoine’s . . . One of world’s famous, 
make reservations; very expensive. 

Caribbean Room, Hotel Pontchartrain 
... Fine beef, Louisiana specialties. 

Commander’s Palace . . . A local fa- 
vorite. 

Galatoire’s .. . Perhaps the favorite res- 
taurant of New Orleanians them- 
selves. 


Owen Brennan's French & Creole Res- 
faurant .. . Best known for Sunday 
breakfast. 


New York City 


Baroque .. . Excellent food; very ex- 
pensive. 
Chambord . . . Superb French food; 


very expensive. 

Chateaubriand . . . Truly French, won- 
derful wine cellar. 

Christ Cella . . . New York’s most fa- 
mous steak spot. 

The Colony . . . One of world’s great; 
very fashionable, very expensive. 

Fontana di Trevi . Superb Italian 
cuisine in tiny restaurant; essential 
to make reservations. 

Forum of the Twelve Caesars . . . New 
York’s newest and most talked about 
restaurant, spectacular décor, an- 
cient Roman specialties. 

Jack & Charlie’s “21” . One of 
world’s great; very expensive. 

Liichow’s . .. Excellent German cuisine; 
crowded, noisy and gay. 

Le Pavillon . . . Considered by some 
gourmets the best in the world; very 
expensive. 

The Pierre . . . Has one of very best 
chefs in world today; very expensive. 

Robert's ... An old favorite with New 
Yorkers, superb food. 

St. Regis . . . Considered by some to 
serve best food of any hotel in New 
York, probably in the U.S.; very 
expensive. 

San Marino . . . Superior Italian food. 

Voisin ... Superb food; very expensive. 





Omaha, Neb. 

Orleans Room, Blackstone Hotel .. . 
Gathering place for Omaha gourmets. 

Paim Beach, Fia. 

Petite Marmite . . . Excellent French 
cuisine and wines. 

Philadeiphia. Pa. 


Hotel Barclay . . 
food. 
Warwick Hotel... Excellent hotel food. 


Distinguished hotel 


Phoenix, Ariz. 

The Flame . . . Tropical setting in desert 
country, varied cuisine. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Park Schenley . . . Continental cuisine 
with accent on French. 

Portiand, Ore. 

The London Grill, Benson Hotel... 
Fine food, good variety. 

Reno, Nev. 


Eugene’s .. . Fine beef and abalone. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Busch’s Grove .. . In St. Louis County, 
fine American cuisine. 

Mayfair Room, Hotel Mayfair... 
Good food in elegant atmosphere. 


San Antonio, Texas 


La Louisiane . . . Fine French food. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Amelio’s ... Superb food, varied menu. 
The Blue Fox . . . Located on alley 
across from city prison: celebrities. 








Ernie’s Old-time San Francisco 
atmosphere, relaxing, varied menu. 

The Garden Court, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel... Most famous dining room 
in the West; true elegance. 

India House . . . One of world’s fine 
curry restaurants. 

Jack’s Restaurant . . . Rich masculine 

flavor. 

. . Great Chinese restaurant. 

Trader Vic’s ... Wonderful South Seas 
food and drinks. 

Yamato Sukiyaki House . . . Japanese 
food in authentic Japanese atmos- 
phere. 


Kan’s . 






Sarasota, Fia. 
Plaza Restaurant Spanish and 
American cuisine. 





Seattie, Wash. 


Canlis’ Charcoal Broiler . Breath- 
taking Lake Union view, choice food. 





Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Gruber’s ... Excellent food and service. 





Skaneateles, N.Y. 

Kreb’s .. . Open from about May 1!1 to 
October 31, fine American cooking. 

Tampa, Fia. 

Las Novedades . . . Magnificent food 
with a Spanish flavor. 

Washington, D.C. 


Colony Restaurant . Popular with 
Washington's younger set. 

La Salle du Bois . . 

Place Vendome . 


. Fine Gallic menu. 
. . French cuisine. 


Los Angeles. Mrs. Victor Orsatti, left, wife of the 
Hollywood agent, and movie actor Rory Calhoun and his wife 
























enjoy an after-dinner coffee at Perino’s. 
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OUR CHALLENGING 
DESERTS 


Continued from Page 56 


That is a downright silly attitude. 
We should be proud of our deserts. 
A country without deserts is incom- 
plete, shut off from much of the 
world’s wonder and of life’s reach. 
Deserts preserve a balance in the 
very nature of things and round out 
the human experience. 


One difficulty, of course, is that 
most of us cannot even define a 
desert. Our minds are fogged with 
vague remembrances of school-text 
pictures of some barren stretch of, 
say, the Sahara; sand, nothing but 
sand, more sand, sand heaped in big 
dunes, a camel or two plodding 
across it. That is merely a misleading 
extreme portrait of one part of one 
type of desert. True, all deserts 
have sand, plenty of it. Most have 
extensive dune areas. Most have 
long stretches of barrenness. But all 
of them have much, much more. 

There are two basic requirements: 
low average rainfall and high aver- 
age daytime temperature. Any re- 
gion where rainfall rarely rises above 
ten inches a year and which is within 
the wide warm belt known as the 
“*horse latitudes’—that is, within 
about 30 degrees of the equator— 
is almost certain to be a desert. 

And so those two create the domi- 
nant characteristic: dryness, aridity, 
a lack of water at or near the surface 
of the ground where .it can be used 
by animal and plant life. 

The most obvious immediate re- 
sult is a scarcity of vegetation. None 
at all in some areas. Elsewhere only 
isolated plants. Desert plants do not 
fight for places in the sun; they fight 
for water rights. In effect, each 
stakes a claim to its own small em- 
pire and holds this against invaders. 


A desert is a great arid basin or 
congeries of basins beyond high 
mountain ranges lying athwart the 
course of rain clouds swinging in 
from the oceans. These mountain 
ranges shut off desert rainfall. A 
desert may have mountains of its 
own, rising abrupt and craggy from 
the general floor level. It may have a 
river running through—but this does 
not belong to it, is independent of it. 
Invariably such a river rises outside, 
drains from the barrier-rim moun- 
tains. The desert’s own “rivers,” 
called so often only by courtesy, are 
contained within itself, are dry 
stream beds most of the time. Even 
those few fed by springs usually 
meander a short way slowing and 
dwindling and die into the 
sands. 
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A desert may even have marshes, 
lakes, in season boast many ponds 
and play host to migrating water- 
fowl. Since many desert basins have 
no natural outlets, what rain falls 
on them is collected in the lowest 
levels. These ‘“‘wet”’ areas are often, 
for all practical purposes, the most 
barren. 


Paradoxes, seeming paradoxes. 
Deserts, being outside usual human 
experience, abound in them. 

Dryness and heat and winds. Dry- 
ness that can kill a foot wanderer 
who thinks he has enough water 
with him and forgets or has not 
learned that evaporation through his 
skin is also astonishingly rapid and 
he must drink several times as much 
water as he would elsewhere. Heat 
that can easily, midsummer after- 
noons, rise above the 100° mark. 
Winds that seem to delight in whip- 
ping up sandstorms and duststorms; 
chubascos (squalls) that swoop with 
sudden swiftness; tornillos (whirl- 
winds) that send dust devils spiraling. 
Certainly all that tallies to tough 
country, unfriendly, hostile, in- 
clement in climate. 

Not so. Simply different. Actually, 
taken on its own terms, a friendly 
country, clement in climate, not as 
rigorous as most of the regions in 
which man usually dwells. For a 
population in balance with the good 
water available, a desert can be sur- 
prisingly comfortable. 

It softens its own rigors. A dry 
climate is a healthy climate. The 
heat is not oppressive as in humid 
regions, is offset by the rapid evapo- 
ration. 

A summer temperature of 100° 
in a desert is not as irritating, as un- 
comfortable, as frustrating as 80° 
is in, say, New York. Midafter- 
noon, when the heat has built to its 
peak, is also the time at which the 
air is almost certain to be in motion, 
breezes stirring, winds developing. 
And the heat does not hold at night. 
Blankets are usual even in summer. 
Sleep, for those of good conscience, 
is sweet and sound. 

The winds, despite their reputa- 
tion, are no stronger than those else- 
where. In the open spaces of desert 
land, they are simply more notice- 
able. As a matter of recorded fact, 
desert winds never attain the velocity 
of the hurricanes and tornadoes that 
sometimes strike other regions. 

Simply different. The man in, say, 
some eastern state who worries over 
bills for a heating system that runs 
six months of the year thinks an- 
other in a desert area who spends far 
less for fewer months on a cooling 
system is living in an inclement cli- 
mate. Take away both systems—and 
the desert dweller will fare the better. 
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Flash floods and beating sun and 
constant winds working on bare sur- 
faces—that means erosion, steady, 
efficient, unending. Therefore deserts 
are always changing. And yet . . . the 
more they change, the more they re- 
main the same. Their strong basic 
contours were long ago created. 
Now, being great basins, they retain 
their own. What is eroded away in 
one place is simply deposited in an- 
other. It is movement held within a 
whole. Surface sands shift but the 
over-all effect remains. As dunes, 
pushed by the winds, move slowly, 
inexorably in the prevailing direc- 
tion, they hold their shapes. As one, 
in the march of time, moves on, an- 
other takes its place. 

Man makes a mineral strike and 
rips into a surface deposit or into the 
rock of a desert mountain. He makes 
his inevitable clutter and affront to 
the clean starkness of desert nature. 
He leaves, defeated by lack of water 
or exhaustion of the strike. And the 
few rains and the weathering sun 
and the almost constant winds 
erase his markings, merge them 
again into the stripped strong con- 
tour of what was and is again. He 
was a minor incident at his small 
pinpointed spot in the desert im- 
mensity and the incident is closed. 

Surface details change, yes, some- 
times in a matter of days. But the 
desert itself does not. It is like a 
lovely woman whose moods are ever 
changing but whose fascination 
never falters, who is eternally re- 
touching, freshening her make-up 
simply to enhance her unchanging, 
enduring beauty. 


Scarcity of vegetation. One acre of 
a well-watered region may easily 
have more vegetation, more plants, 
than twenty acres of desert. And 
yet . . . deserts are botanists’ para- 
dises. Well-watered regions tend 
simply to multiply endlessly a lim- 
ited number of species of plants. 
Deserts multiply the number and va- 
riety of species themselves. By im- 
posing difficulties they have stimu- 
lated their plants into developing 
character, individuality. Desert spe- 
cies are numbered well into the 
thousands. A single desert may have 
hundreds of species, distinctly its 
own, found only within its borders. 

They are xerophytes, which is 
simply Greek for “dry plants’; 
plants that have learned to live in 
dry climates. Some endure the dry 
seasons by becoming dormant or re- 
maining in seed form. Others modify 
their leaves against evaporation, re- 
duce breathing pores in size and put 
them on the undersides, develop 
thick and waxy skins, cover them 
with hairs and spines, learn to twist 
them edgewise to the sun or curl 
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them up in the hottest hours. They 
often give up leaves altogether, 
modifying stems to perform leaf 
functions as in the innumerable cacti, 
those stout independent Americans, 
native only to the western hemi- 
sphere. They devise amazing root 
systems. They seize water when it is 
available and hold it for future use, 
storing it in ingenious reservoirs in 
leaves, in stems, in roots, in tubers. 
They even, as do the wild buck- 
wheats, extract moisture from the 
cooling air at night. 

They exhaust the possibilities, go 
to what seem absolute extremes. 
Some are in a hurry, apprehensive 
about the next generation. Rain falls 
and they spring up, reach maturity, 
flower, seed, in a matter of days. 
Others take it slow, like the saguaro 
cactus which in time may tower 
fifty feet, yet after three or four 
years is still a seedling and after ten 
years may be all of one inch high. 
Some are incredibly patient, like a 
gourd which inhabits the driest of 
areas, content to wait in the form of 
an apparently dead knot of wood 
until there ought to be a little rain; 
then it experimentally puts forth a 
few small shoots and a few small 
roots and if there is no rain patiently 
dries up again and waits for another 
year—and will do that year after 
year until there is rain. Others are 
unabashed opportunists, like the 
jaunty creosote bush, adapting to 
almost all desert situations, retaining 
the perky dark green of its tiny effi- 
cient leaves as long as there is the 
faintest trace of moisture within 
reach, flowering gaily in season— 
and quite willing to forget seasonal 
punctuality and bloom whenever 
rain happens to fall. 

And out of adversity—beauty. In 
our deserts are found the nation’s 
most extensive and most beautiful 
wildflower gardens. The few rains 
come and out of the seemingly bar- 
ren land spring acres and acres, 
often miles and miles, of blooms, the 
swift-springing ephemeral colorful 
wildflowers of the arid regions. Our 
deserts cradle more than 6000 spe- 
cies. Not to be outdone, the other 
plants leap into bloom in their own 
seasons. There is no period the year 
round in our southern deserts when 
some plant is not in flower. The 
stranger the plant, the more twisted 
and gnarled and spiny, the more 
lovely is likely to be the blossom, 
deep and rich in colors, delicate and 
perfect in modeling. 

The cacti, ugliest of plants, make 
amends with the loveliest flowers of 
all. The bush yuccas, dagger-leaved, 
send up tall single stems to wave 
their blooms aloft like banners. To 
please man? No. To attract the 
yucca moth which, in return for egg- 
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nurturing hospitality, deliberately 
performs the pollen-fertilizing rite. 
Watch carefully that tall thin appar- 
ently dead stalk ; there will come the 
evening when it will suddenly offer 
huge pure-white flowers, claiming 
again its old Mexican title, La Reina 
de la Noche, the Queen of the Night. 


Desert animals, being capable of 
movement, are more independent of 
the environment. But they, too, are 
up against the same problems. And 
they, too, have adapted in ingenious 
ways. Most are active only at night. 
Many have homes underground and 
stay out of the heat of the day. 
Against wind and dust they develop 
smaller ear openings, longer eye- 
lashes, thicker eyelids than their 
relatives elsewhere. Some of the in- 
veterate diggers even have stop 
valves in their nostrils. They have 
learned to get along with few water- 
holes. Some get water from the 
plants they eat; others, the carni- 
vores, from the flesh of their prey. 

They, too, goto what seem absolute 
extremes. The little spadefoot toad 
burrows deep into the drying mud 
and there waits, months, perhaps a 
year or more, until a rain penetrates 
down to him and tells him there will 
briefly be pools above—and up he 
comes, jubilant in throaty song, to 
compress into a few days the whole 
business of guaranteeing another 
generation. The gallant little kanga- 
roo rat solves the water problem by 
avoiding it altogether. He dines on 
the driest of seeds—and takes hy- 
drogen out of their carbohydrates 
and synthesizes within himseif all the 
water he needs. 

There is no lack of life in the 
deserts. They are ornithologists’ and 
bird-watchers’ paradises too. And 
one rule holds always: everything 
that lives in a desert, that is native to 
it, affirms life in its own stubborn 
distinctive way, seems to say that 
life is good and well worth any effort 
and is best when not soft and easy, 
when out of adversity can be wrung 
the assets of character and indi- 
viduality. 


A relief map tells the tale for the 
United States. Down through Wash- 
ington and Oregon and California, 
north-south, range the Cascades and 
High Sierras. Down through Mon- 
tana and Wyoming and Colorado 
and New Mexico, again north-south, 
range the rugged Rockies. In the 
immense wide trough between there 
are many basins. Rain-shadowing 
barriers are there, on both sides. 
The general latitude is right. All but 
one of the five American deserts are 
in that one immense trough. 

First and foremost, largest and 
most appropriately named, is the 











Great Basin Desert. This covers 
most of Nevada, two thirds of Utah, 
extends around the edges into a cor- 
ner of Colorado and along lower 
Wyoming and Idaho, pushes a big 
bulge far up into Oregon, slices 
down along the rim of California. It 
is the home of the greatest vast- 
nesses, the widest, seemingly endless 
expanses. It is treeless except along 
some watercourses and in scattered 
oases where junipers and pifions 
may occur. Cacti are unimportant, 
exist only in a few stunted species. 
It is shrub desert; sagebrush and the 
small greasewood and _ shadscale 
dominate where vegetation prevails; 
therefore it is sometimes called the 
Sagebrush Desert. To drive across its 
vast central expanse is to get an 
eerie impression of another world: 
on and on across the bottom of a 
great arid bowl; up the far slope and 
work through a line of bleak hills or 
a small mountain range; on down 
another slope into another great 
bowl; and repeat and repeat. 

Push out into the sprawling 
reaches of the Great Basin and the 
entire panorama of northern-style 
deserts waits, enough for a lifetime 
of exploration. 

Samples only: All along the Cali- 
fornia edging is a whole series of 
complete blocked-in relatively small 
basins, each a neat individual little 
desert in itself. Way up in Central 
Oregon is the Harney High Desert 
where strange twisted buttes rise out 
of dust and sand and white-crusted 
dry pool pans. Just south is the 
Alvord Desert, hard clay pan most 


of the year, briefly a shimmering 
shallow lake in spring. Eastward 
across Oregon’s desert plains, on 
across those of neighboring Idaho, 
rise striking cones of black and red 
volcanic cinders, stark and unfor- 
gettable, and huge upraised crop- 
pings of color-banded basalt, and 
forbidding black congealed rivers of 
once-molten-flowing lava. 

In the southwest corner of Wy- 
oming is the Red Desert, named for 
its peculiar red clays, a high and 
lonely land that climbs and actually 
straddles the continental divide and 
rears towering tinted castle buttes. 

In Utah is the mightiest single 
basin of them all, bed of ancient 
Lake Bonneville that survives now 
only in thick-watered Great Salt 
Lake and, more than a hundred 
miles away, little Sevier Lake. All 
between and stretching away every- 
where to encompass an area larger 
than many eastern states is desert in 
the strictest sense, barren, sterile, 
hard-packed salt flats between low- 
rising mountains of the moon. Here, 
in the great stretch known as the 
Great Salt Lake Desert, the way 
west to California was once marked 
with the bleaching bones of cattle 
and horses—and humans—that had 
died of thirst en route. 

In Nevada are the famous Hum- 
boldt and Carson Sinks, remnants of 
another ancient lake, Lahontan, 
now areas where weird marshes and 
shallow lagoons endure in the midst 
of saline desert and brilliant water- 
fowl collect in season. Here, too, is the 
Black Rock Desert with its Shelton 





Who Really Discovered America? 


@ When Christopher Columbus was sailing the Caribbean, dropping 
Spanish names on every island in sight, it was not modesty which pre- 
vented him from naming even one tiny islet after himself. In the days 
of the great explorations, adventurers did not brand their discoveries 
with their own names. It was years before it became the custom to name 
bays and rivers after their first European visitors. 

In 1507, a French map maker, searching for .a name for Columbus’ 
eye-opening discovery, hit upon “‘America.”’ He had read enticing 
descriptions of the place by Amerigo Vespucci, an Italian navigator 
in the service of Spain. “If Paradise exists anywhere,” this enthusiast 
had written, “it cannot be very far from here.” Before Amerigo, 
geographers had treated the lands westward across the Atlantic as 
part of Asia; Amerigo was the first to call the unknown land mass an 
entirely new world. While Columbus was talking of his many landings 
“near the Ganges,”’ promising that any trip now he would reach China, 
Vespucci was busy writing fervent travel literature about the Mundus 
Novus. Possibly he never crossed the Atlantic, yet it is fitting that his 
name should grace the continent whose discovery closed out a century 
of spectacular exploration. 

Purists who argue that Columbus’ name should designate the new 
land are likely to forget that this intrepid adventurer was not the first 
to view it. Some historians believe a Norseman named Bjarni Hergulf- 
son is the true discoverer of North and South America. If Ais name had 
gone on the maps, our country today would form part of North Bjarni 
or North Hergulfsonica—take your choice. 
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Antelope Refuge, desolate, superb 
in its desolation, deriving its name 
from dark finlike volcanic rocks that 
rear out of smooth-packed whitish 
salt-sand clays. 

Samples only. The Great Basin is 
America’s Gobi, America’s. Sahara, 
vast and various, a mighty realm in 
itself, a place that stretches the 
muscles of the mind out of the hum- 
drum and prosaic and practical into 
awareness of the wonders of nature’s 
world. 


Southeast of the Great Basin, 
abutting against it, is the Painted 
Desert. It claims the remaining third 
of Utah, the big adjoining corner of 
Arizona, an edging in Colorado and 
a chunk out of New Mexico. Since 
much of it was Navaho land when 
we whites began to invade it and 
since the main Navaho reservation is 
within its borders, it is sometimes 
called the Navahoan Desert. 

That might be the better name. To 
most people the Painted Desert is 
merely that stretch of varicolored 
incredibly eroded badland, barren of 
everything but beauty, which they 
see from Federal highway 66 as they 
approach Holbrook in Arizona. 
That is only a tiny patch of the desert 
as a whole. ... No. Let the Painted 
label stand. The entire desert is 
painted : huge reaches of mystic bad- 
lands and sudden sharp canyons, of 
low banded mountains and strange 
terraced tiers and fantastic flat- 
topped mesas. 

Red is the dominant color in 
much of the Utah section—red in 
more shadings and tinting than the 
most ingenious human artist could 
devise, red easing into mysterious 
purples as shadows bring out the 
hidden elusive tones. Farther south, 
drifting into Arizona and on down, 
the palette widens; magenta and 
mauve and yellow and black and 
white and brown slip in among the 
reds. At times the air above the end- 
lessly varied formations glows with 
a rainbow haze. 

The Painted Desert is America’s 
showcase of colorful spectacles, a 
concentration of the kind of natural 
marvels that, scattered elsewhere 
across the half of a continent, give 
much of its splendor to the American 
West. 


Southwest of the Great Basin, 
again abutting against it, is the 
Mojave, again perhaps part of the 
Great Basin’s province, but again 
distinct in itself. It covers the wide 
southern point of Nevada, bulges 
deep into California, and sends out 
two fingers, one to share a small 
corner of Utah, the other to invade 
Arizona. It is closest of all American 
deserts to the cloud-breeding Pa- 


cific—and is also the driest. High 
and sharp, the Sierras slice directly 
in between. The Mojave as a whole 
has less than five inches of rain a 
year, much of it less than two. The 
weather station at Bagdad has re- 
ported a three-year period during 
which one month had rain—and that 
was one one-hundredth of an inch. 
Most of it, too, is high, upland 
desert—yet it is the home of Death 
Valley, which alone has 550 square 
miles well below sea level. In the 
same area are other sudden deep 
basins, led into by sudden deep 
gorges: Panamint, Searles, Silver, 
Soda, China, Manix basins. The 
general level of the area is 5000 feet 
above the sea. Yet these basins drop 
close to, to, and below sea level. 
Stark, forbidding, frightening, tre- 
mendous bare gouged rock dropping 
to sterile salt flats—they seem pre- 
views of what will be found when 
our spaceships land on dead planets. 

In the California portion, in the 
wide expanse stretching between the 
Death Valley and the Joshua Tree 
national monuments, is the biggest 
dune area of the American deserts, 
yellowish-white granitic sands mod- 
eling marvels across the long sweep- 
ing miles. Up in Nevada, north of 
Las Vegas, that oasis town where 
modern civilization hits a garish 
fripperied high (or low), in the midst 
of rigorous rugged terrain, is a 
Desert Game Refuge where wild 
bighorn sheep still abound. 

The Mojave is America’s land of 
extremes where man, if he leaves the 
beaten paths and oases of his fellows 
and confronts the desert in its full 





awesome grandeur, can be lifted out 
of his usual self-centered com- 
placency and acquire a saving sense 
of humility in the face of the universe 
he inhabits. 


South of the Mojave, taking in 
the southeast corner of California, 
extending east across Arizona past 
Tucson, is the Sonoran—or, rather, 
America’s share of the Sonoran. The 
bulk of this desert is on southward 
in Mexico. Even so, the American 
share is at least double the Mojave. 

The American Sonoran divides 
naturally into three parts: 

The western portion, wholly in 
California, is known as the Colorado 
Desert. It lies along the lower Col- 
orado River and had its name years 
before the state of Colorado was 
named. Within it nestle the Imperial 
and Coachella valleys where irriga- 
tion has made agriculture flourish. 
Elsewhere it is mostly barren in- 
deed. Its Algodones Dunes, high- 
crested and lovely with pale yellow 
sands against the far background of 
the Chocolate Mountains, have long 
been Hollywood’s Sahara locale. 

The central portion of the So- 
noran, eastward from the Colorado 
about halfway to Tucson, is the 
Yuman, named for the Yuma In- 
dians. This can make even the Col- 
orado seem lush. Here in the Yuman 
the cacti really begin to assert them- 
selves, vying with the dauntless cre- 
osote bush, even attaining tree size. 
In the southern area the organ-pipe 
cactus plays weird soundless melo- 
dies against the desert sky. To the 
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Continued from Page 94 
east begin the first real outposts of 
the saguaro, the giant cactus, the 
great gaunt leafless tree that bears 
Arizona’s state flower. 

The eastern portion of the Sonoran 
has no name common enough to 
have won acceptance, can best be 
labeled simply the Arizona Upland. 
Here the land rises gradually, creep- 
ing up in gigantic flat valleys be- 
tween low craggy reddish volcanic 
mountain ranges. Here is arboreal 
desert at its individualized best. The 
palo verde and the mesquite become 
true trees. The organ-pipe cactus 
quite properly has a national monu- 
ment down by the Mexican border 
and the saguaro another east of 
Tucson. Even the cholla cactus, 
armed with the wickedest spines in 
nature’s arsenal, attains tree pro- 
portions. There is even a canyon 
near Tucson where the elephant tree 
with its curious tapering trunklike 
branches, common much farther 
south in Mexico, maintains an 
American outpost. 

The Sonoran is a triple-toned 
region which somewhere across its 
expanse fits every popular desert 
prescription perfectly. 


And so at last to the Chihuahuan. 
This is the one American desert 
that does not lie in the great trough 
between the Sierras and the Rockies. 
It is the property of just one of those 
mighty chains, the Rockies. It lies on 
their eastern slopes, just east of the 
continental divide, where the side 
ranges disperse and dwindle east- 
ward toward the far gulf coastal 
plains. 

This is desert difficult to bound. It 
threads out around the edges into 
fringes where the desert definition 
holds only spasmodically. The trav- 
eler is sure he has left it behind—and 
suddenly a piece of it has leaped 
ahead and cut across his path again. 
It is shrub desert in the sense that 
few if any of its strictly desert plants 
attain tree status—its trees, where it 
has them, are mostly the usual 
western cottonwoods along water- 
courses and a scattering of the juni- 
pers and pifions on some of the 
higher areas. It does right well with 
the yuccas, the commonest being the 
New Mexican state flower. 

The Chihuahuan, like the Sonoran 
and the Great Basin, is one of the 
world’s great deserts. Mexico has 
most of it, about three fourths. But 
the United States is lucky enough to 
have, in its one fourth, the concen- 
trated splendor of the unmatched 
Tularosa. 


Tularosa Desert .. . a name that 
rolls on the tongue... a name that 
has come to cover two superb basins 
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that lie side by side in southern New 
Mexico just east of the Rio Grande 
between the steep-walled massive 
Caballo and Fra Cristobal Moun- 
tains and the equally steep-walled, 
equally massive Sacramento Moun- 
tains roughly a hundred miles away. 
Down through the middle of this 
region run the deep-toned, light- 
toned, harsh-toned, soft-toned, all- 
toned dividing San Andreas Moun- 
tains. On the one side, the west, is 
the Jornada del Muerto, the Journey 
of Death, with its long waterless ex- 
panse shut off from the Rio Grande 
by the impassable Caballos and 
earning its name with special finality 
back in 1680 when Spanish refugees 
from the Pueblo Indian rebellion 
crawled in dwindling numbers south- 
ward toward the safety of Old 
Mexico. On the other side, the east, 
is the Tularosa Basin itself. 

Consult a good road map. There 
are highways around the region. 
There are none, not even a dirt road, 
across its major area, only one far to 
the south skirting across from 
Alamagordo to Las Cruces. There is 
nothing out in those basins to at- 
tract practical make-a-living folk 
except a few big-range ranchers now 
that the commercially profitable 
wildlife, the buffalo and antelope 
and desert bighorns and such have 
been exterminated. There is only 
beauty, unchanging, enduring 
beauty—and space. And as if in final 
affront most of that space is now re- 
served for Air Force and missile and 
atomic-testing ranges. In the upper 
reaches of the Jornada del Muerto, 
giving that name a new sinister sig- 
nificance, is the site of the first 
atomic bomb test. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the predatory animal 
called man that he should dedicate 
the Tularosa Desert, one of the most 
magnificent patches of the surface of 
the earth, to the development of in- 
struments of destruction. 

Forget that. In the long view it is 
only another incident and in time the 
Tularosa will close it. It is there, 
waiting; it is accessible all around 
the edges and deep into the finest 
part; it is there, to be seen, ex- 
perienced. 


Everything is there, everything ex- 
cept the arboreal showings of the 
Sonoran and the dead-planet depths 
of the Mojave; all types of desert | 
topography as if in gigantic exhibit. 
The Caballos and the Sacramentos 
are massive banded rim-mountains 
of spectacular grandeur. The San 
Andreas, ragged blocks of color, at 
times stark and clear across the dis- 
tances, at others floating ghostly in 
shifting desert hazes, are interior 
mountains superbly tuned to type. 
There are long desert plains and 








wide alkali flats. There are areas of 
bleak cave-haunted punishing black 
lava flows. There is come-again-go- 
again Lake Lucero, typical catch- 
basin desert lake, with surrounding 
lagoons in season. Down through 
the Jornada del Muerto runs a wide 
streak of bright orange sand that 
glows with its own special magnifi- 
cence under the golden New Mexican 
sun. In the Tularosa Basin is a story- 
book dune area of pure gray quartz 
sands. And south of this is the fairy- 
tale area of the unparalleled Great 
White Sands. 

This is desert lifted into tran- 
scendence, as if the very essence 
were distilled, idealized; 176,000 
acres of great dunes of pure white 
sand that is not true sand but gleam- 
ing gypsum crystals. Nature here has 
played hydraulic miner, dissolving 
the gypsum out of the tremendous 
deposits in the mountains and in the 
rock beneath the basin, concentrat- 
ing it in solution in Lake Lucero, to 
be precipitated as crystals under the 
unending desert evaporation. And 
prevailing winds, working through 
geologic ages, have blown and still 
blow those crystals out across the 
miles of America’s eternally white 
wonderland. 

Here the stubborn affirmation of 
desert life stands out distinct. One 
example only: There is no plant 
food in the pure sand, the gypsum. 
Around the edges of the area normal 
desert vegetation fights a losing 
battle against the encroaching dunes. 
On into them for a way seven species 
have solved the problem. They take 
root in the low spaces between the 
dunes, in the soil beneath the sand. 
As the sand creeps up around them, 
they grow ahead of it, sending out 
roots from their swallowed length- 
ening stems to extract from the sand 
what it does have, moisture. In time, 
lengthening their swallowed stems, 
they top the dunes’ limits, tri- 
umphant above them—and as the 
dunes move slowly, inexorably on, 
undercutting them now, they hold 
pillars of sand caught in those ad- 
ventitious roots. Some of them still 
bloom, still triumphant, atop forty- 
foot root-stems and ten-foot-and- 
more pillars of conquered sand. 

Here, for those who are lucky and 
are attuned to her, walks the Pavlo 
Blanco, the White Wraith, only in 
the mystic twilights when the peaks 
of the deepening blue and purpie 
mountains are still touched with the 
gold of the dying sun but all within 
the basin is clothed in long merging 
shadows. The winds of evening are 
beginning to wander and a gust 
sweeps up a dune slope in a swirl of 
white sand; at the crest this hesi- 
tates, seeming to stop for a moment, 
stretching erect in suggestion of 








human form and bending to peer into 
the shadows—and suddenly, briefly, 
she is there, the long-ago Spanish 
beauty whose lover was lost and buried 
in the shifting sands but whose own 
loveliness cannot die as long as her 
faithful spirit searches for him across 
the far lonely dunes. 

And here, at the last, deep into the 
area where the essence of all deserts 





is concentrated in the immense white 
wonder, words invariably fail, the per- 
ceptive mind falters at anything beyond 
the experience itself, for that experience 
penetrates to the ultimate core of exist- 
ence. Here, looking out over the white 
rolling silence, the thinking man is face 
to face with the final unanswerable 
questions. The great mystery of the uni- 
verse in which ‘he is an infinitesimal 


tiny flicker is a living presence as much 
alive in the rolling sands and the ever- 
deepening distances and the timeless 
rock of the mountains rimming the 
horizon as in the blood beating in his 
body. 

He knows: God is revealing His 
secrets, open and clear and clean; it is 
only the mind of man that cannot quite 


grasp them. rHE END 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 


The Lovable 


by Alfred Bester 


Actor-playwright Peter Ustinov, 
a personality-plus 

English import, is insidiously 
charming us into thinking 


for ourselves 


@ Peter Ustinov—author and star of Ro- 
manoff and Juliet, now playing on Broad- 
way; author and star of The Love of Four 
Colonels; the Nero you loathed in Quo 
Vadis; the Doctor Johnson you admired on 
Omnibus (for which he received an Emmy 
award); devastating guest on a dozen TV 
interview shows; indefatigable author of 
letters of protest and articles of enlighten- 
ment—is a brilliant example of the new 
class of artist that is replacing the Old Pro. 

Ustinov (pronounced you-stin-off) has 
been compared to Orson Welles; he’s not 
that preposterous. He has been compared 
to Noel Coward; he’s not that chic. If he 
had burst on the scene twenty years ago, he 
would have fitted Walter Winchell’s de- 
scription of Imogene Coca as “the world’s 
most talented amateur.” Today, with the 
boundary separating amateur from profes- 
sional rapidly disappearing, he is the world’s 
most talented Personality. Ustinov is a 
complete justification for the revolt against 
the specialized professional, which is one of 
the fascinating trends of our times. 

The Professional is the artist who is in 
complete control; he knows what he’s doing 
and demonstrates it. The Jack Bennys, Bob 
Hopes and Milton Berles are supreme 
examples of professional perfection. But 
they are becoming extinct. They are being 
replaced by adolescents who unashamedly 
make capital of their neuroses and inade- 
quacies. 

This is being done with the blessing of a 
public which resents the awe that perfec- 
tion compels; a public hungry for human 
values with which it can identify. This is 
why wise stars today abandon their special- 
ties and make fools of themselves in allied 
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arts and on interview shows. They wish to 
become appealing human Personalities of 
the caliber of Peter Ustinov. 

This brilliant and charming young man, 
shy, modest, witty, often profound and 
often sophomoric, is the common man’s 
ideal of himself. Mr. Ustinov is not a 
flawless author; he is sometimes inspired, 
sometimes embarrassing. And so the lay- 
man dreams of himself. Mr. Ustinov is a 
journeyman actor of the sort that appears 
in maladroit English review sketches. He is 
a magnificent mime, sometimes a plausible 
character actor, often a downright amateur. 
So the common man sees himself. 

Mr. Ustinov’s unrehearsed appearances 
on TV have been triumphs of wit and 
parlor entertainment. Every man is a parlor 
entertainer. Mr. Ustinov’s charm and nat- 
uralism, uncorrupted by expertise, have 
lulled the public into accepting and admir- 
ing him. The public is making a fateful 
mistake. This scintillating young intellectual 
is a dangerous man. 


Ustinov is in his late thirties, bulky, 
unpressed-looking, extremely modest in 
manner. He wears an atrocious beard for 
his role in Romanoff and Juliet. He is living 
in a furnished duplex east of Park Avenue 
with his wife, Suzanne Cloutier, an actress 
famous in France, and his children. Al- 
though Ustinov was born in London, he 
has always been regarded by the British as 
an alien because of his Russian inheritance. 
He still feels bitter about it. 

“London accepts foreigners,” he said. 
‘Paris absorbs them. In this sense Paris is 
like New York. As soon as you arrive in 
New York, people ask you if you’re going 
to stay forever. This is true hospitality. In 
England they still refer to me as ‘The 
British-born author.’” 

Ustinov received a conventional middle- 
class education, marked by an inability to 
learn anything, a pixy sense of humor and 
fantastic gifts of mimicry which he first 


Ustinov: bearded brilliant wonder 
and one-man tower of Babel. 


displayed at Westminster School where he 
developed his first great sketch. 

**A colonial bishop came to lecture to us 
and told a lot of stories, but every time he 
came to the point, he told it in Swahili. 
He’d been in Africa so long he couldn't 
conceive of anyone not understanding na- 
tive dialects.” 

Ustinov’s imitation ran something like 
this: ““One day I was sitting on my veranda 
when a frightened native boy ran up to me. 
Well now, what was I to do? I had two 
courses left open and naturally I chose the 
second. I said: ‘Ou ng au knk eek?’ Well, 
he got more excited and expostulated: ‘Ng 
pau, poy, ngb nf k-k-h ?’ Of course this was 
the big decision I had to make. I took him 
firmly by the arm and said to him with as 
much calm and simplicity as | could mus- 
ter: ‘Aug ng k nh, rk p ttt kdrt tau!” So 
from this you can see that the Christian 
Church is a very live force in the jungle of 
Central Africa.” 

After school, Ustinov went into the 
theater as an apprentice and then a reper- 
tory player. When the London theaters 
closed, as a result of the war, Ustinov 
started to write while waiting to go into the 
army. His first play was House of Regrets, 
a Chekhovian piece about Russian refugees 
in London, a milieu he knew intimately. 

The manuscript was secretly submitted 
by a friend to James Agate, the eminent 
London critic. Agate devoted a rave column 
to the unproduced play and the new dram- 
atist, and Ustinov went into the army as a 
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bright hope of the English theater. 
While he was in the army, work- 


ing on propaganda films, House of 


Regrets and three more plays were 
produced. All were artistic successes. 

His first commercial success came 
after the war, The Love of Four 
Colonels, which he wrote while he 
was playing Nero in Quo Vadis in 
Rome. Ustinov starred in his satiric 
fairy tale for over two years in 
London, and was transformed into 
a celebrity. His second smash hit is 


another satiric fairy tale, Romanoff 


and Juliet, approaching its 300th 
Broadway performance after a long 
run in London. Ustinov, of course, 
is again the star. 


While we were lunching in the 
Ustinov apartment, Mlle. Cloutier 
suddenly fixed me with her intense 
blue-black eyes. ““’"Ow would you 
describe Peter?” she asked. 

“Medium height. Incredibly Slavic 
face. Slitty eyes. Fair complexion. A 
thick man. Thick neck; thick hands.” 

“And thick lips,” Ustinov mur- 
mured in mellifluous Mayfair tones. 

*“T hadn’t noticed.” 

“It’s this here spinach,” Ustinov 
said in broad Brooklynese, fingering 
his beard. ; 

“You do not say 
green.” 

“| don’t notice men’s eyes, Mrs. 
Ustinov. Do you agree with the rest 
of the description?” 

“Oh, yes. He is sweet and sour. 
You know? Like food? His dispo- 
sition is sweet; his body is strong 
and hard.” 

**Hear-hear! Hear-hear! Hear- 
hear!” Ustinov mumbled in the 
voice of Parliament. “‘Isn’t that the 
most beastly animal sound in the 
world? You hear it at Guildhall 
dinners whenever the empahr is 
mentioned.”’ Ustinov made a short 
speech in Empahrese, interrupting 
himself with growls of “‘Hear-hear!”’ 

He reproduces sounds with the 
hi-fidelity of stereophonic tape, and 
his speech is a patchwork of accents, 
dialects and sound effects. He will 
do Senator Joe McCarthy, General 
Rommel, a badly played violin, rus- 
tic Yorkshire, a soap opera with 
organ accompaniment, and all the 
Continental accents almost in the 
same paragraph. He is a one-man 
Tower of Babel. 

His life is as kaleidoscopic as his 
speech. He is consistently untidy, 
perpetually late, overwhelmed with 
obligations, behind in deadlines. His 
face often wears a dazed expression, 
as though he were wondering who 
and where he was; but his thinking 
is precise, and his ideas are expressed 
brilliantly. 

One must not expect continuity in 
Ustinov’s conversation. He skips by 
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free association, speaking in many 
tongues. Picture him backstage in 
his tiny dressing room, filling it with 
his bulk as he changes costumes. He 
has just finished an interview in 
crackling Italian with a reporter 
from Rome, and had a two-minute 
telephone conversation with his wife 
in furious French. He is reading 
Variety, laughing at the ads in a 
confession magazine, sketching cari- 
catures of the cast. And meanwhile, 
he talks! He talks about every sub- 
ject under the sun, but he always 
comes round to politics. 

““No accent annoys me more than 
the highly perfumed and _ perfected 
speech of the English ambassadors’ 
daughters who are so contorted they 
can’t open their eyes when they 
speak. It’s redolent of a condescend- 
ing and arrogantly fair-minded atti- 
tude. This is the speech the Amer- 
icans imitate very brutally when 
they’re trying to do English accents.” 

“What about the American speech 
pattern?” 

“The Americans have a peculiar 
habit of starting sentences with 
phrases like ‘Listen to this,’ or ‘I got 
something to tell you,’ when very 
often they’ve got nothing at all to 
tell. And they’re constantly filling 
pauses with meaningless phrases.” 

“That’s because we’re afraid of 
silence.” 

“Yes, it’s rather like Muzak, isn’t 
it? One test of a country’s attitude 
is the way they sing. The Russians 
have a very good musical ear. When 
they sing, they automatically sing in 
parts. The Italians have a musical 
ear, but have you noticed that they 
sing against each other?” 

“Why is it,” I asked, “that the 
English who produce such great 
literature produce such miserable 
music?” 

“The English have poetic imagi- 
nation, but no realistic imagination. 
When it comes to facts they’re at a 
loss. That’s why they make such 
extraordinary political blunders.” 

Ustinov lit a cigarette and then 
hastily put it out when he saw the 
theater fire inspector come back- 
stage. 

“That’s the sort I am,” he said. 
“If | escaped from prison camp I’d 
run straight into General Von 
Rundstedt.” 

“That would be bad plotting. In- 
cidentally, how do you feel about 
the criticism that your. play plots 
are weak?” 

“That’s an old-fashioned com- 
ment. It comes from the English 
who love plots. That’s why they 
adore whodunits, which are the last 
refuge of plots—and crossword puz- 
zles. It’s a game to them. The Eng- 
lish love games. They’ve invented 

Continued on Page 124 
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equipment, ranch machinery. More- 
over, the lore of the region has it, he 
even imported a piano. Let us em- 
brace the report, whether fact or 
legend, for all the rest is true. 


In many another place many an- 
other man has supplied the wants of 
home and field, but here there was a dif- 
ference. Every piece of planking, every 
mouthful of processed food, every 
pot and sickle and bull wheel and 
frame, the piano in its indivisible 
bulk and heft—all had to be packed 
in by horse or mule, without wagon 
or Cart. 
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Imagine if you can. The long, long 
way from the settlements of Lincoln 
or Ovando. The trail twisting in the 
timber, wading watercourses, snak- 
ing up and down the pitches. The 
struggling pack string. The heavy 
awkwardness of the piano slung be- 
tween two mules in single file. Old 
Tom Danaher adjusting packs, chop- 
ping deadfall, helping ease his cargo 
through squeeze, past yawning un- 
derhang, until at last he was home, 
home in his mountains, home with 
his supplies and his tools and his 
music. 

Maybe you can see him there 
while the tired pack animals, free of 
their burdens, roll to relieve their 
sweaty backs, and coyotes cry their 
evening chorus. It is the hour of no 
wind. Westward the mountains cut 
scallops in the fading sky. There is 
work still to do, but for a moment 
he stands, fatigued yet exhilarated, 
looking and listening, breathing deep. 
Now, here, if | may borrow what 
someone said before me, he has 
room to swing his elbows and his 
mind. 

Tom Danaher has been dead for 
years, and his land has gone back to 
public domain, and few visitors know 
how the place got its name. But old- 
timers remember, and at Ovando or 
Lincoln they'll tell you, ““Tom Dan- 
aher? Ah, there was a real mountain 
man!” 


In the 1920's, at the University of 
Montana at Missoula, a coed named 
Elsie A. McDowall took mountains 
and her mood among them as the 
subject of a poem. She was, so to 
speak, on the scene of operations, 
for Missoula lies in a bowl. About 
her rose the shapes of Mt. Sentinel 
and Jumbo, the broken steeps of the 
Rockies and the Bitterroots and, 
farther on, the high shards called 
the Missions. Perhaps with misgiv- 
ings, perhaps with assurance she 
started out: 


I’m sitting on the hill and all 
around 

The grey of twilight whitens on 
the grass. ... 


After a few more lines of estab- 
lishment she went on: 


And I have eager thoughts, and 
eager hopes, 

And strange, strong longings, 
and I cast them all 

Into the sky to center round 
the moon 

And take grand shapes about 
the rough horizon, 

While all I do is sit and look 
and look 

And see the hidden stuff out of 
my life 
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And out of books and from my 
neighbors’ lives 

Take form and meaning, depth 
and grandeur there... . 


Succeeding lines have a better 
place in a later connection. To the 
point here is the name she gave her 
poem: My Life Lies Grand Among 
the Hills. 


Years and arthritis are beginning 
to afflict a professional packer and 
guide who is a friend of mine. With 
greater and greater effort, though 
still with a competence that makes 
the greenhorn marvel, he takes his 
pack strings and his dudes into the 
high Sun River country or over the 
Divide to the waters of the Flathead 
or, by fancy or request, just about 
wherever man and horse can go. 

Out of concern I asked him tact- 
lessly not long ago, ““What will you 
do when these mountains grow too 
much for you?” 

With only outward jocularity he 
answered, “Come that time, I guess 
I can always find a tree that’s willin’ 
to fall on me.” 


These illustrations are local, but 
their application is continental and 
more. Wherever mountains are, there 
exist people to whom mountains are 
where life should be lived. To mil- 
lions more they are a fascination, 
an exhilaration, a challenge, a solace; 
but when a man tries to state why, 
he finds himself using the impotent 
abstractions. Like magnificence. Like 
solitude. Like self-humility. Like 
freedom and beauty. Or he goes the 
other way and speaks of fresh air 
and fishing, of bighorn and bear. 
None of these suffices, and together 
they don’t explain. Maybe we can’t 
improve on the simple statement 
that mountains are mountains. 

Add to the statement, incidentally 
but relevantly, that they are incom- 
parable except to other mountains— 
a fact which helps to account for our 
stuttering descriptions. You may 
liken a steamship or a skyscraper or 
a wrestler to a mountain, but hardly 
the reverse, though we do it. Our 
peaks we call Baldys or Bears or 
Castles or, in the case of a height 
that rises hard by my cabin, Ear 
Mountain. None is descriptive, each 
is diminishing. Even that far-sound- 
ing name, the Grand Tetons, sounds 
tiny, sounds like the blurt of an in- 
flamed mind, when you stand breath- 
less in that sky-high company. Teton, 
a French word, means a woman’s 
breast. 


I. have visited the ranges of the 
Appalachians from the Cumber- 
lands to the Greens. I have traveled 

Continued on Page 104 
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the Adirondacks and Black Hills 
and Cascades and seen the great 
domes of Shasta and Hood and 
Adams and St. Helens. It is not ig- 
norance or prejudice but circum- 
stance that inclines me to the north- 
west Rockies, for I know them best. 

Our cabin rests high on the apron 
of the main range, close to Mon- 
tana’s Teton River, not much more 
than a day’s pack trip to the Conti- 
nental Divide, which here we call the 
Chinese Wall. Close to the kitchen 
is a pond, or lake as we in Montana 
term any body of water which gives 
room for a duck’s descent. 

In the morning and evening, be- 
fore and after my stint at the type- 
writer, I leave the cabin to take a 
look outside, for now is the time of 
movement. Like me, I can believe 
almost, my fellow creatures are tak- 
ing time for fun. In the mown grass 
a cottontail skips, stops, watches 
and, watching, snips a leaf from my 
currant bush with a disdainful and 
delicate competence. Overhead a 
Clark’s nutcracker cracks a nut. But 
my first glance, before I set out fora 
walk, tends toward the lake, where 
I see feeding trout nose rings, where 
a beaver may be working or a pair 
of mallards squawk themselves aloft. 
It catches the morning and the eve- 
ning sky, and I think no less of it 
that it holds a bloodsucker and a 
toad. 

Beyond the aspens lifts an antlered 
head. A great horned owl sails from 
the dead branch of a cottonwood. 
Somewhere magpies hold a caucus. 
Underfoot, in the protection of the 
quaking asps, coral root springs 
like dyed asparagus, and mountain 
asters and Indian paintbrush blush 
unseen except by me. Here is the 
hard red of the baneberry bush, 
there the soft red of the twinberry. 
South and west Ear Mountain lifts, 
a pile, a climb, an aspiration of grim 
serenity. 

No longer do I take a rifle or a 
shotgun with me, though mine is 
deer and grouse and small-game 
country, where you may see a black 
bear or, by luck, a mountain lion. 
By short extension it is elk and goat 
and moose and grizzly country, too, 
but I go unarmed, pleased by seeing. 
In my absence visitors hunt against my 
wishes. Or they go through, bound 
for prime elk grounds, and come 
back displaying their dead freight. 

I am not too critical. I liked to 
hunt once and do not know now 
whether it is maturity or decline 
that says to let life live, that tells me 
to forgo the gun in favor of the eye. 
A kill is a removal and a loss if, like 
me, you like to watch. For the sight 
of being and grace it substitutes the 
sober sight of meat. 
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The animals I trap or shoot or 
poison I kill reluctantly, in the hard 
knowledge that I should or must. 

Take that noisome little clown, 
the pack or trade rat. Once inside 
your cabin—and he’ll get there if 
you don’t watch every opening, in- 
cluding the dampers on your stove— 
hell wreak merry havoc while, with 
thumps of his tail, he beats out his 
vandal’s glee. He’ll soil, he’ll chew, 
he’ll gnaw, he’ll steal, he'll hide his 
loot and leave behind a stench that 
not all the vaunted hosts of cleansers 
and deodorants can prevail against. 

I have scant evidence that he de- 
serves the name of trade rat, which 
others say is suitable because for 
everything he takes he deposits 
something in its stead. What de- 
posits I have noticed hardly could be 
called in kind. Somewhat in favor 
of the name, though, is a tale told 
by a friend. Benighted in bad 
weather, he chose to sleep in a long- 
unused cabin. The thump and scurry 
and gnawings of rats kept him 
awake. He threw a shoe into the 
dark and finally dozed away. In the 
morning he found the shoe placed 
carefully beside its mate. 

As a postscript: Some say the 
pack rat is fine eating. I wouldn’t 
know. 

I can say little for the porcupine 
except, when I note evidence of his 
fecundity and mark his aspect, that 
love indeed must conquer all. He is 
stupid. He is destructive. He thrashes 
his cruelly needled tail without dis- 
crimination, into the faces of dogs, 
which go insane with pain and fury, 
as well as against the noses of merely 
curious calves and colts and often 
older livestock.- Unattended, the 
quills may strike the brain or central 
nervous system, for they are feath- 
ered to work deeper. First, though, 
unable to suckle or to graze for the 
stubbled torture in their muzzles, 
ranch animals are likely to starve 
unless detected, locked in a squeeze 
and operated on with pliers. 

Once, while I was working for the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, a 
teen-age guide decided to use his 
new saddle for a pillow and thus 
protect it from damage by rodents. 
In the middle of the night he heard 
something chewing. He flung up an 
arm. He drew back a pincushion. I 
can still see the look on his face. 

If the porcupine contributes to the 
balance of nature, I don’t know how. 
All that I’ve heard said in his favor 
is that a man lost and minus a gun 
could kill him with a club or a rock 
and so obtain food. The trick—it’s 
a neat one—is to find him then. 

Not until late years did skunks 
invade my country. We had assumed 
we were too high for them. They 
came, though, possibly as a conse- 
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quence of a great increase lower 
down. I incline to think the increase 
may be assessed in part against the 
proud war waged on coyotes by 
experts of the state and nation, for 
there is evidence that coyotes will 
devour newborn skunks if not old 
ones. Anyhow, the skunks came, and 
still others went on, and last winter 
a hunter from the Continental Di- 
vide told incredulously of seeing 
one there. 

A skunk is more than a nuisance 
to watch for in the dark, to call your 
pup away from if you can. An egg 
and chick eater, he is the first de- 
stroyer of ground birds. Give him 
free rein, and larks and sparrows, 
prairie chickens, pheasants, grouse 
and even ducks will thin out and 
maybe disappear. 

There’s an easy but little-known 
way to rid yourself of him. For one 
skunk take one hen egg, puncture 
with an ice pick, introduce one fleck 
of strychnine, seal the hole with 
tape and plant the egg. This never 
fails and leaves little or no odor. 

Pack rats, porcupines, skunks— 
these I remove, and one other that 
I dislike to dispose of most of all. 
That is the beaver. 

I see him every summer, for he 
keeps insisting that my premises are 
his. I see the quiet V’s he wedges in 
the lake at sundown. I hear the hard 
spank of his tail as, startled, he sub- 
merges. I spot him on the shore, 
braced by the tail, chipping away at 
the base of an aspen with teeth as 
effective as a freshly edged hatchet. 
I see his winter food store of green 
saplings, set under water in the mud 
close by his house. I see and, seeing, 
know this gentle creature will have 
to be trapped out. 

For, given less time than you will 
imagine, he'll lay waste an aspen 
grove. A neurosis afflicts him. He has 
to be logging. He has to be as busy 
as a beaver. Under this compulsion 
he fells trees far too far away for 
use, as On mountain ridges where | 
have seen dozens he has leveled and 
then left. Or he downs timber be- 
yond his strength to manage later. 
Or he cuts trees that one glance 
would have shown him could not 
fall because of other trees. No mat- 
ter. He keeps gnawing. Trees fall 
the wrong way and are junked. 
Others, cut half through and killed, 
are given up as bad jobs. All around 
are evidences of poor technique and 
infirm judgment. He is not the expert 
engineer of story. He can build a 
dam, all right, but at a cost that 
must exceed his estimate as the costs 
of public dams exceed the estimates 
of public engineers. 

As if the one neurosis weren’t 
enough, another agitates the beaver. 
Like the Corps of Engineers, he 


can’t endure the sight of running 
water. So he clogs irrigation ditches, 
to the exasperation of farmers and 
ranchers, to their day-by-day exas- 
peration, for he is not easily dis- 
couraged. Within a night or two he 
will restore the dam that had to 
be bulldozed or blasted out. Twenty 
times or more a summer he crams 
his cuttings in the round-holed con- 
crete headgate that lets a ditch into 
our lake, though not the best of 
dams there would create a pond. 
The terrain isn’t right. It is enough 
for him, apparently, that he slow or 
stop the flow. 

But still I like to watch him. 

At nights our place is quiet now, 
except perhaps for the thin call of 
some bird or the patter of a pine 
squirrel or chipmunk on the roof. 
No more do coyotes sing, not even 
the single one whose single voice, 
magnified and various, becomes a 
choir and sends a good and lone- 
some tingle down the spine. The men 
of the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission and the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service—the former under the 
goad of Montana livestock men— 
have seen to that. Coyotes are pred- 
ators, they say without public allow- 
ance for what useful else they are, 
and so they’ve dropped their lethal 
pellets from aloft; they’ve flown 
their sure pursuits and blasted down 
with scatterguns and rifles. Nor will 
or can they be satisfied, it seems, 
scarce though the coyote has be- 
come, until the last voice dies. 

Bears they kill, too, on suspicion 
of marauding, mountain lions on 
suspicion only, bobcats on principle. 
But the porcupine and skunk go un- 
molested. There isn’t much glamour 
in taking to town a load of these. 


My adventures, I suppose, are 
small and quiet ones, though big 
enough for me. How come a full- 
grown flicker fell down the flue into 
my fireplace? How come the same 
mishap befell a magpie, whose hun- 
dred fellows held excited conference 
outside and adjourned it forthwith 
when I set him free? What were they 
saying, these smartest of our birds, 
gifted of tongue, able with training 
to utter human speech, while I held 
within two hands his shining black 
and white and felt his agitated pulse? 
Courage !? Come out! ? Don’t desert 
the ship, boys!? 1 was and am re- 
minded somehow of the talking 
down of storm-blind planes. 

These landed in the grate, the 
flicker and the magpie, and, shortly 
afterwards, a duck, a young but fully 
feathered buffiehead. His kind lights 
on water and sometimes on the 
ground, but never in my knowledge 
on a perch, and so I couldn’t be- 
lieve he’d sought a roosting place on 
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top the chimney only to falter and 
fall down. He must be injured then 
and, unable to go farther, by chance 
had hit the flue. But when I tried to 
slide him into the lake, he took 
wing from my palms. 

I still like to wet a line and see it 
liven to the rainbow’s strike and feel 
the straining arch of rod and hear 
the reel’s whir. But I’m satisfied to 
fill the supper pan. 

Others know more of wild adven- 
ture, and around campfires or in 
night cabins they renew the old de- 
bate on the most dangerous of 
animals, the most dangerous, that 
is, that we know. While the stars 
listen and the creek clucks to itself 
regardless, or while the west wind 
whines outside the house and the 
wood stove purrs inside, some nomi- 
nate the grizzly; others, to the aston- 
ishment of tyros, name the moose. 

“Don’t tell me,” one old acquaint- 
ance says. “Let a grizzly come at 
you, and you won’t have any 
doubts—that is, if you live. I got 
respect for him, so much that once 
I crawled away, seeing one there by 
the Chinese Wall I was a-scared to 
shoot, he was so big. Take that case 
on Sun River just two years ago. 
That bear was shot and hit and shot 
and hit who knows how many times, 
but still he charged and mauled a 
man and like to bit his head off and, 
what’s more, was stout and fierce 
enough to rush the rescue party 
later.” The speaker sighs. “It gets 
me, that young fellow, beat and 
clawed and tooth-scalped like they 
say and lying there praying to die 
and dying before the doc flew in.” 

“Ah.” It’s my friend, the guide 
and packer, answering after a pause. 
“Use to be, they say, before the 
West got gentled, that a grizzly bear 
would tackle you on sight, for no 
reason except he didn’t like your 
looks. It ain’t so any more, or hardly 
ever. It takes a bullet or some such 
offense to get his dander up. But a 
moose, a bull moose, now! He don’t 
need provocation. He’s mad to start 
with, and he can kill you just as 
dead as any bear. Once, when it was 
out of season and I didn’t have a 
handy rifle, one charged me there on 
Basin Creek by Pentagon, and me on 
horseback too. For half a mile or 
more he pounded on my tail, and if 
I hadn’t had a steady horse you 
might never heard the story.” 


Count as added attractions such 
told details. In high and open thea- 
ters the feature is to look and let the 
stray thoughts run. To look, alone, 
with others who have looked at 
mountains and still others who are 
looking. In any height to see Monad- 
nock as did Thoreau and Emerson. 
To look with Robert Frost on Bread 
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Loaf. To take in the tumble of the 
Smokies and sense about you the 
absent company of sentiment. To be 
all by yourself, yet not, to think 
fresh thoughts, yet not, in the Greens 
or Blacks or Whites or at the foot of 
Whitney, Rainier, Yale or Teewinot. 
To see and feel them close and feel 
the new-old feelings. 

To be with Elsie McDowall there 
on the hill and with her gaze down 
and think: 


. - . There my meanest deeds, 

Ugliest hints of thought and dullest 
moods 

I see detached from me, placed in 
their place 

Like worm scars in a tree. And I 
feel sad 

With pity, but not shame. And my 
fine deeds, 

Pure motives, and true thoughts ; 
they are there, too, 

Though no more mine alone, but 
all the world’s, 

Resting so widely there upon the 
hills 

Beyond virtues confines and all 
merit. 

For I'm alone with hills and 
fields and trees, 

And I can feel reality all bare 

Against me, and I know, as I am free 

From sins now, I am free from 
virtue, too. 

Those mountains are, trees are, and 
so am I, 


And so are we; and here, I think 
somehow, we find a further explana- 
tion for the attraction mountains 
hold. We speak of majesty, of the 
good sense of humility, of the com- 
fort to the soul bestowed by solitude. 
All are valid if not eloquent or com- 
plete. In the company of mountains, 
among the everlasting hills, we are 
supported and consoled by the 
thought of permanence, by our im- 
permanent fellowship with _ per- 
manence. There, here, within a 
hand’s grasp, is immortality. The 
mountain is, and so am I, forever 
and forever. 

Or so | felt with more assurance 
once. 

Now in his blind ambition man 
has become a force both geographi- 
cal and astral, and strange moons 
sail the sky, and the man in the 
moon is a frozen dog, and science 
has discovered ina fist of dust power 
enough to make dust of our moun- 
tains. The fellowship may be a fel- 
lowship of transients. 

But still I look across the tough 
grass of the bench, beyond the 
muscled jackpine, past the lively 
Teton River, yonder to the foot and 
climb and summit of Ear Mountain, 
and I can tell myself that it will last 
awhile. THE END 








B.EGoodrich 


B.F.Goodrich Life-Savers seal 
punctures permanently 


DRIVERS WITH LIFE-SAVERS never worry 
about flats. They travel trouble-free be- 
cause B.F.Goodrich Life-Savers can slam 
across even this spike-filled board and then 
seal puncture after puncture instantly and 
permanently! 

That’s why B.F.Goodrich Life-Savers have 
it all over ordinary tubeless tires. That’s 
why they won’t lose a pound of air—even 
when the nails are removed. 


B.EGoodrich 


B.F.Goodrich designed this new Life- 
Saver for the every-day, stop-and-go driver 
who hates to picture himself or his wife 
changing a flat. 

If you agree driving should be fun—see 
your neighborhood B.F.Goodrich Smileage 
dealer about a set of Life-Savers —with 
bruise-resisting nylon. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages. B.F.Goodrich Tire Company, 
A Division of The B.F.Goodrich Company. 


Life -Saver 
Silvertown 


HOLIDAY/ JULY 


UNDERWATER TEST PROVES Life-Saver seals punctures permanently— 
nail in or out. Pull nails from ordinary tubeless tire (right) and air 
gushes out immediately. Tire goes flat! But Life-Saver (left) holds its 
air because patented gummy sealant closes around nail when it entet 

tire. Pull out nail—and sealant fills up hole permanently, air-tight. 


© The B.F.G ( pa 
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“Suddenly, all my friends are drinking the dry rum 
I discovered under the brilliant Puerto Rican sky.” 


“Little did I know what I was starting when I drank 
my first Rum Collins in Puerto Rico last winter,” says 
Richard Martin of New York. “I did know that I was 
drinking a dry rum. Bright. Clear. Brilliant. 

“I introduced my friends to Puerto Rican Rum when 
I got back. Now everybody is drinking it. 

*“We’ve found that rum is versatile. Rum and Tonic. 
Rum old-fashioneds. Daiquiris. Rum on the rocks. The 


list of delicious rum drinks is long and distinguished. 


“Next to a vacation in Puerto Rico, I recommend a 
fast game of tennis followed by a tall Rum Collins on a 


summer’s afternoon. Smashing!” 


Rum Collins recipe; 2 oz. white Puerto Rican rum — juice 
| lemon (1 0z.)—] teaspoon sugar—shake with ice and strain 
into tall glass over ice cubes. Add club soda, cherry, and an 
orange or lemon slice. For free rum recipes write: Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Rum Promotion Division, Dept RL-1, 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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S t at I Oo Nn The boom in station wagons is 
revolutionizing family and outdoor vacations. 
Wa G oO Nn You can sleep in these versatile vehicles, 


bathe in them, cook in them— 


Va Cat j oO n : rn q and camping becomes 


not only inexpensive but comfortable 


@ Alongwith the Four Hundred, the station-wagon 
set now includes the Four Million. The wagon has 
not only become the common denominator of the 
suburbs but is multiplying rapidly throughout 
cities, towns and rural areas. Ten years ago, 
about one new car in fifty was a station wagon. 
Today the ratio is almost one in eight. 

Why the station-wagon boom? Babies. Once 
the national birth rate started its mid-century 
climb, the fate of the sedan as a family car was 
sealed. At most, the sedan seats six; even the 
$7000 limousine holds only eight, but a $3000 
wagon accommodates nine. 

More convertible than the convertible, the sta- 
tion wagon is a combination car-bus-truck. It 
can carry the kids to school or lug home a pile 
of 4x8-foot plywood panels. It’s used by dog 
lovers as a portable kennel for shows and field 
trials, by horse lovers as a moving tack room. It 
transports bales of peat moss and bags of fertilizer 
to millions of back-yard gardens. A dentist out my 
way turns his into a weekend boathouse, taking 
his racing dinghy to the regattas. The wife of a 
local winegrower finds their wagon as handy for 
delivering wine as for driving to dances. 

But the station wagon is not just a utility 
vehicle. It is also a mobile motel, and is at 
its best on a vacation. Remember the annual 
struggle to shoehorn the family’s clothes, tennis 


Dining out. Against a background of Spanish 
moss and live oaks, a $250 Camp-N-Wagon tail-gate 
kitchenette takes on overtones of elegance. 

This compact unit, set up on a Chevrolet Nomad, 
includes a two-burner stove, a water tank, 

pump faucet, sink, counter, drawers, grocery 
compartments and a dashboard icebox. It telescopes 
for carrying or can be extended into a 

platform for air mattress and two sleeping bags. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN LEWIS STAGE 
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On the beach. 7he happy ingredients of a station-wagon seashore outing: 

a man, a girl, a bucket of champagne beneath a Para-Wing tent. In the distance, 
a portable Swedish bathhouse and Oldsmobile and Rambler wagons. 

The 18-foot Para-Wing costs $69; the bathhouse, $117.50. 


rackets, fishing poles, tackle boxes, 
portable radios, cameras, and so forth, 
into the sedan’s limited trunk? Wagon 
cargo capacities, by contrast, vary 
from 65 cubic feet for the smallest 
Detroit models to 170 for the im- 
ported Volkswagen Camper. 

What's more, station wagons stretch 
vacation money. By loading the cargo 
deck with outdoor gear, and camping 
out instead of stopping at motels and 
hotels, several million families a year 
limit their expenses to almost what they 
would be at home. 

When the bluefish are running, you'll 
find the wagons parked at night along 
the Atlantic seacoast. On top will be 
the surf rods, and inside, the fishermen, 
stretched out in bunks, ready to cast at 
the crack of light. When the snow is 
deep, wagons packed with skis and 
sleeping bags begin to head for the ski 
areas. When summer comes, you see 
them in mountain, seashore and lake- 
side campgrounds, with kids playing 
around while their parents cook dinner 
on the tail gates. (In 1957, 24,000,000 
Americans camped out in national and 
state parks and forests, and a great 
many of them came in station wagons— 
to the least crowded, most attractive 
grounds.) 


For seven years my wife and I have 
used a wagon on every vacation we've 
taken. Last summer we logged nearly 
4000 miles in our wagon with all three 
children along, and not once did we 
sleep in rented beds. We've never had 
more fun on vacation, never felt closer 
to the kids, and they’ve never looked 
healthier than when camping. And 
we've never had more freedom: our 
only requirements were a permissible 
place to park and a 9x12-foot site on 
which to pitch a tent. Even when we 
arrived in a downpour at Acadia Na- 





tional Park in Maine and found all the 
regular tent sites occupied, we were un- 
daunted. Along with several dozen 
other families, we simply set up camp 
for the night on the ball field. 

The outdoor life may sound primi- 
tive, but I've found a sleeping bag and 
air mattress more comfortable than 
many a bed in summer hotels. For all 
of us, especially the children, sleeping 
out is exciting. Lying in the tent we can 
hear the owls and the loons, listen to 
the lulling wind and the splatter of 
rain, smell the trees or the sea air. And 
by closing the flaps and windows, we 
can be as warm and cozy as we want. 


Station-wagon vacationing calls for 
equipment; and inventors, attracted 
by the growing market, have recently 
come up with dozens of ingenious and 
occasionally amusing gadgets for eas- 
ing life in the woods. Many new tents 
have been introduced; some fit against 
the sides of wagons, others go on 
top to make penthouses; some are 
simply “boots” which extend over open 
tail gates to increase the size of inside 
sleeping quarters. Still others—ranging 
from tents which open like umbrellas, 
to poleless, ribbed pop-up tents which 
open with a shake of the arm, to old- 
fashioned lean-tos—stand apart from 
the wagon. 

Other aids to life in the woods in- 
clude tail-gate kitchenettes, wagon-top 
combination luggage carriers and boat 
racks, portable coat hooks to hang on 
trees, coffee makers and shavers to plug 
into station-wagon lighter sockets, toi- 
lets which fold flat, tables and seats 
which fold into suitcases, suitcases 
which fold flat when empty, and boats 
which fold into bags. In the Volks- 
wagen Camper there are even built-in 
bunks, a stove, refrigerator, table and 
cupboards. Continued on Page 112 








The Compleat Station Wagoner. Ail this 
gadgetry—much of it collapsible—fits compactly into the 
Ford Country Sedan and Dodge Custom Sierra wagons 
in the background. Here is a price list for equipment 
shown, followed by a buying guide. Gear may be obtained 
by mail order, except items priced as “retail.” 


Price List: 1. Chopping block with magnetized blade knife. 
$7.35 (ppd.). 2. Turm-Sport one-burner alcohol stove. $9.95 
(ppd.). 3. KampKook two-burner propane stove. $14.95 (ppd.). 
4. Aluminum Kamp-Kitch’n, with service for four, spatula, cook- 
ing fork, utility knife, can opener and pans. $39.95 (F.O.B. Jop- 
lin, Mo.). 5. KampKook two-burner gasoline stove. $21.95. Stand, 
$5.95. (Both prices ppd.). 6. Aluminum folding table. $24.95 (ppd.). 
7. Silex Instant Boilmaster. $14.95 (retail). 8. Hang-It-All char- 
coal broiler. $5.95 (ppd.). 9. Folding aluminum picnic griddle. 
$5.95 (ppd.). 10. Hi-Lo charcoal grill. $5.50 (ppd.). 11. Handy 
suitcase table with attached seats. $33 (ppd.). 12. Kamp-Site drum 
heater with Coleman sportsmaster stove. $4.25 (F.O.B. Oklahoma 
City). 13. Lot O’ Lite fluorescent lamp (plugs into cigarette lighter). 
$14.95 (ppd.). 14. Bernz-O- Matic propane lantern. $11.95 (ppd.). 
15. Sievert heating lamp. See buying guide. 16. Insta-Lite de luxe 
yard and patio light. $12.95 (exp. coll.). 17. Coleman flood- 
light gasoline lantern. $16.95 (ppd.). 18. Kamplite propane 
lantern. $13.95 (ppd.). 19. Same as 18. 20. Kamplite inverted 
gasoline lantern. $18.95 (ppd.). 21. Fuels for lanterns and stoves 
in pressure cans. 22. Campseat pocket folding stool (steel frame 
and canvas). $2.35 (ppd.). 23. Sportsmaster ice chest. $15.50 
(retail). 24. Insulated Sportsmaster thermic jug with legs. $7.25 
(retail). 25. Battery-operated radar-lite with red blinker. $10.50 
(ppd.). 26. 8-in-1 Universal Camping Tool (hatchet, hammer, 
chisel, nail puller, bottle-cap lifter, saw, screw driver, spade). $7.50 
(ppd.). 27. Hike-A-Poose baby carrier. $12.95 (ppd.). 28. Minnow 
keeper: motor and battery case (cools, aerates and circulates 
water). $9.95 (ppd.). 29. Folding dog shelter. $12.93 (ppd.). 
30. Dacron-insulated Wildwood Golden West sleeping bag. $39.95 
(ppd.). 31. Aluminum Tuk-A-Bed folding cot. $21.95 (exp. coll.). 
32. Beach cabana (mosquito netting and canvas). $69 (ppd.). 
33. Canvas Pop-Tent Camper with sewn-in ground cloth and porch 
fly. $79 (ppd.). 34. Insta-Lite de luxe yard and patio light with 
stand. $15.90 (exp. coll.). 35. Inox fish basket. $6.50 (ppd.). 
36. N’icer ice bucket (spongex plastic bucket, wicker basket). 
$10.45 (ppd.). 37. Fiberglas Captain’s Gig with sailing gear. $319 
(F.O.B., Detroit). 38. Japanese goza (straw mat). $2.60 (ppd.). 39. 
Japanese umbrella. $7 (ppd.). 40. Mahogany, two-seater Pixie boat 
with paddles (rubber-sealed joints). $195 (retail). 41. Breeze Wing 
screened house. $154 (ppd.). 42. Hi-Lo folding charcoal brazier. 
$16.95 (ppd.). 43. Canvas shower. $21.50 (exp. coll.). 44. Station- 
wagon boot. $39.95 (ppd.). 45. Window screens. $4.98 pair (ppd.). 
46. Auto tent. $89.95. Case. $9.95. (Both prices exp. coll.) 


Buying Guide: 1, 36: Hammacher Schlemmer, 145 E. 57th St., 
N.Y.C. 22. 2, 26: Gloy’s Import Co., Inc., 11 Addison St., Larch- 
mont, N.Y. 3, 5, 18, 19, 20: Triangle Stores, 182 Flatbush Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 4: Nuttle, Inc., 2021 W. 4th St., Joplin, Mo. 
6: Universal Convert Corp., 1125 County, New Bedford, Mass. 
7: Silex Co., Hartford 2, Conn. 8: Lakewood Mfg. Co., 25039 
Center Ridge Rd., Westlake, Ohio. 9: Bethany Fellowship, Inc., 
6820 Auto Club Rd., Minneapolis 20, Minn. 10, 42: Century 
Wholesale, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 11, 14, 22, 25: Morsan Tents, 10- 
21 50th Ave., Long Isiand City, N.Y. 12: Lantern & Reel Sales 
& Service, P.O. Box 262W, Oklahoma City, Okla. 13: La Pointe 
Industries, Inc., Rockville, Conn. 15: For details: Hugo Johanson, 
5 Birgerjarlsgatan, Stockholm 7, Sweden. 16, 34: Von Lengerke 
& Antoine, 9 N. Wabash, Chicago. 17: The Porta Co., Inc., 32 


_Neponset St., Canton, Mass. 21: Generally available retail. 23, 


24: Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc., Box 30, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 27: Marshall Field, 111 N. State St., Chicago 90, Ill. 
28: Benesh-Clark Eng. Co., 1220 Wall St., Joplin, Mo. 29, 32, 33, 
41, 44, 45: Pop-Tent Corp., Box 330, Ann Arbor, Mich. 30: R. 
Laacke Co., 1025-1031 W. Walnut St., Milwaukee 5, Wis. 31, 
43: Abercrombie & Fitch Co., Madison Ave. at 45th St., N.Y.C. 
17. 35: Steppe Importing Co., RR 6, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 37: 
Hands Shipbuilding Co., 7207 McNichols, Detroit 12, Mich. 38, 
39: Artisans, 1122 S. University, Ann Arbor, Mich. 40: George 
D. O’Day Assoc., Inc., 9 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 46: 
American Specialties Corp., Canoga Park, Calif. 
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Continued from Page 110 

Keeping pace with the boom in 
camping is a boom in campgrounds. 
More are being built every year and 
many have unexpected comforts. Near 
an expensive hotel at Ingonish in Nova 
Scotia, a government campground pro- 
vides a laundry shack with washing 
machines, a lavatory with flush toilets 
and hot-and-cold showers, a chow 
house with tables, chairs and stoves 
(and for those who don’t want to cook, 
there’s a restaurant a mile away). Rec- 
reation facilities include one of the most 
beautiful free beaches on the East 
Coast, and, for a small fee, a huge 
swimming pool, tennis courts and golf 
courses. Some U.S. grounds even pro- 
vide 110-volt outlets at each tent site; 
daily ice, milk and grocery deliveries; 
telephone and telegraph centers; and 
cabins for the tentless. Standard at 
most grounds are piped spring water, 
picnic tables and benches, stone fire- 
places, stacks of precut firewood, and 
garbage-disposal facilities. Camping 
fees range from nothing (all U.S. Na- 
tional Park and Forest Service camp- 
grounds are free, though there may be 
an auto fee at some) to $1 or $1.50 a 
night. 

Out camping, a woman will find 
housekeeping chores are light. Even a 
five-year-old can roll up his own sleep- 
ing bag. Putting up or taking down an 
umbrella tent takes one person about 
eight minutes; cleaning it out takes no 
more than ten. Cooking is usually sim- 
ple, and the unfancified but substantial 
dishes of a two-burner stove are apt to 
taste especially good in the open air. 


Adventures are inevitable and some- 
times trying, but they make good con- 
versation the next winter. There was 
the time we got a flat tire and had to 
unpack the entire back of the wagon 
by the side of the road to reach the 
spare. Meanwhile the kids wandered 
off into a field of poison ivy, but for- 
tunately for us came down only with 
very mild cases. One early morning our 
tent blew down—to the great amuse- 
ment of the luckier half of the family 
safely holed up in the wagon. But an- 
other family we met easily topped us on 
that one. They camped in Canada in a 
field with a wonderful view of the 
ocean. The farmer whose land they 
were on gave them his blessing but his 
cattle didn’t. One evening, a young 
bull, wandering under a full moon, was 
attracted by the tent shimmering in the 
silvery light. The bull charged, went 
right through the tent, but miracu- 
lously did not stomp on a single occu- 
pant. Then campers and bull both fled 
in terror. The only loss, the tent, was 
quickly replaced, and the jostled family 
continued its vacation in less hostile 
surroundings. 
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The vehicle that has made this revo- 
lution in vacations, possible is a rela- 
tively new one, with the first production 
station wagon dating from 1923. To- 
day’s models bear but slight resem- 
blance to the pre-World War II edi- 
tions, which were us¢d on estates where 
servants cared for'the wagons’ var- 
nished birch-and-mahogany sides. They 
had hard upholstery and harder springs ; 
to use the cargo space, the rear seats 
had to be wrestled out. As the name 
Suggests, the station wagon evolved 
from the small buses summer hotels 
sent to meet trains, but in some regions 
it has picked up other labels, such as 
“beach” and “banana wagon.” (The 
“banana” etymology is obscure; per- 
haps it comes from the wooden fruit 
peddlers’ wagon which bore a stalk of 
bananas on a corner post.) 

World War II halted the develop- 
ment of the station wagon. But after 
the war Henry Kaiser, who entered the 
auto business with few preconceived 
notions, brought out a sedan called the 
Traveler which had a trunk that could 
be expanded into the car’s interior by 
folding down the back seat. About the 
same time, Willys put a steel box 
around the jeep to make the first metal- 
bodied wagon. Then, in 1949, Plymouth 
brought out the first sedan station 
wagon of the modern type. 

The story is that K. T. Keller, then 
president of the Chrysler Corporation, 
was looking at pictures of a friend’s 
African safari. The white hunter’s 
cross-country car caught his eye. It was 
something like an old-fashioned boxy 
sedan, but all steel. Keller decided that, 
modified, this would go great in subur- 
ban America. He called his new design 
the Suburban, and into it he put the 
fold-into-the-floor rear seat (a la Kaiser) 
and the traditional station-wagon tail 
gate and transom. The new vehicle was 
a cross-breed, half sedan and _ half 
wagon, with springs and upholstery soft 
enough for long drives but rugged 
enough for camping. It sold out, and 
the station-wagon era had begun. 

Today all American car companies 
except Cadillac, Lincoln and Imperial 
put out station wagons, as do several 
foreign-car makers. The smallest wagon 
sold in America is the tidy, wood- 
trimmed English Morris, handy for 
carrying plants and suitcases, or even 
dachshunds and beagles, but too small 
for sleeping. At the other end of the 
scale is the Volkswagen. Though it is 
not the longest wagon (it’s only 14 feet 
overall, 3% feet shorter than the aver- 
age Detroit wagon), it is the room- 
iest (170 cubic feet cargo space), 
thanks to its height and its compact 
rear engine. The longest, roomiest 
standard U.S. wagon is the Chrysler, 
but a dealer tells me he once sold a 
giant Cadillac with a made-to-order 








A house in a Wagen. Jie Volkswagen Camper, 
viewed from the rear at breakfast time, is kitchen, bedroom 
and “studio” living room, with a skylight, and 

double side doors that open out like French windows. 
Comforts inside: a gas refrigerator and one-burner stove, a 
folding table, two upholstered benches that convert 

into a double bed, paneled walls, green plaid curtains, five 
cupboards and two storage bins. Excess luggage 

can be stowed in the carrier on top. A red-and-white-striped 
awning, when stretched along one side of 

the vehicle, forms a porch. This dressed-up Combi-truck, 
with motor in the rear, sells complete for $2852. 














body for well over $8000. (Low-priced 
U.S. wagons average around $2300 at 
Detroit; several small foreign models 
sell for under $2000. See list, page 114.) 

When the all-steel sedan-station 
wagons first appeared, few buyers rec- 
ognized their vacation possibilities. 
Hunters and fishermen were among the 
first. Then, as buyers began to include 
wagons in their vacation plans, car com- 
panies encouraged camp-equipment 
manufacturers to help make the wagon 
even more campable. 

Much attention was given to the 
wagon as bedroom and kitchen. Since 
the cargo deck is too hard for easy 
sleeping (even wall-to-wall carpeting in 
some models doesn’t soften it enough), 
special mattresses have been devised to 
fit around wheel housings. 

Though over-all floor space in an 
American wagon compares favorably 
with the average double bed, it’s still 
not ample enough to accommodate 
both luggage and mattress. Many camp- 
ers, therefore, learn how to pack their 
gear to make an even surface over which 
they can spread mattresses and sleep- 
ing bags. Others suspend bunks from 
the ceiling and the wagon sides, leaving 
storage space underneath. A Seattle 
gadgeteer has even arranged sleeping 
room in his wagon for his family of 
six—by building in an upper deck. 
Three children share the upper, he and 
his wife take the floor, and the baby 
sleeps on the front seat. 

Sleeping in a tent has some advan- 
tages over sleeping inside a wagon, 
particularly during long stays. There 
is space for equipment and clothes, 
gear is more accessible, and the wagon 
can better serve as galley. 

A wagon makes a good kitchen; the 
tail gate is nearly table height and pro- 
vides a convenient working surface, 
and, with the wagon headed into the 
wind, the burners are effectively shielded. 
Many campers carry elaborate kitchen- 
ettes, some homemade, others coin- 
mercial models. The Camp-N-Wagon, 
for example, has a stove, sink, icebox, 
storage rack and bins. (An icebox may 
be hard to keep going; if so, remember 
cold streams can chill quite effectively.) 

Portable camp stoves burn gasoline 
or fuels in pressure cans. The only 
drawback to the neat and relatively safe 
canned fuels is that they may be diffi- 
cult to buy along the way, and carrying 
a full vacation’s supply takes up val- 
uable space. Last summer we ran low 
on canned propane and one day, half- 
way through frying a haddock, the 
stove quit and the fish had to be fin- 
ished over an open fire. (Fire blackens 
pots, but our thirteen-year-old boy 
showed us how to ease cleaning them 
by soaping their bottoms before using.) 

Because camp stoves usually have 
only two burners, outdoor menus tend 


to be of the meat-and-potatoes variety. 
Years ago when my wife and I first 
went camping, we used a one-burner 
stove taken from a sailboat. Eggs and 
coffee became separate courses. Now 
we’re thinking of graduating from two 
to three burners and having eggs, coffee, 
and toast all hot and ready at once. 
As a mobile motel, the wagon can 
also be converted into playroom and 
bathroom. With a mattress over the 
gear, the kids can sprawl, safely out of 
the driver’s hair, although occasionally 
their toys may fly into the front seat. A 
wagon is a little low for sponge bath- 
ing, but snap-on curtains, which also 
keep out the early morning sun, im- 
prove its privacy even in crowded camp- 
grounds. For secluded spots, there is a 
canvas water bag with shower head, 
which can be suspended from a tree. 


What does a minimum outfit for 
station-wagon vacationing include? A 
stove; a food cooler; pots, pans and 
dishes; tableware and cups; a sleeping 
bag for each person and air mattresses. 
Total cost for a family of six may run 
from $275 up. The saving on lodging 
will probably pay for the whole kit in 
one summer. 

A few years ago, the station wagon 
was Suburbia’s most borrowed car, in 
demand for moving trees, furniture, 
scenery for the school play. Now, with 
the wagons everywhere, it’s the camp- 
ing equipment that is borrowed. Some 
families pool funds to buy a jointly 
owned kit, and carefully schedule va- 
cations so as not to overlap. 

If the bankroll permits, equipment 
can run to striped tarpaulins for use as 
sunshades, arctic sleeping bags for 
subzero use at ski resorts, folding 
chairs, lanterns, folding ovens and grills, 
and even folding dog houses. Looking 
through the sporting-goods catalogs is 
a vacation in itself. 

As parents we’ve discovered that 
baggage ought to include plenty of toys 
and that there should be generous play 
room inside the wagon. To provide 
such space, many campers relegate 
camping gear to wagon-top racks or 
trailers. But we prefer to bring along a 
boat on a small trailer and put every- 
thing but food, toys, cooking equip- 
ment and rain clothes into it. 

How to pack a station wagon is 
nearly as controversial a subject as 
politics. The only point on which there 
seems to be general agreement among 
veteran campers is that the kitchen 
gear goes to the rear. We favor soft 
bags like duffels for clothes, except for 
dress-up stuff, which we hang from 
easy-to-install racks. Soft bags fit ir- 
regular spaces, and we've discovered 
that several well-labeled small duffels 
are better than one or two big ones 
when it’s time to dig out clean clothes. 
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A boat in a wagon. Zhe rubber-and-hemp hull, canvas 
deck and hardwood framework of the twelve-foot Klepper 
dinghy fold into two packages, neatly stowable in 

any station wagon. The $495 Klepper can be used for 
rowing or sailing, or when a motor is attached, 

can attain 26 m.p.h. Other items at this campsite: 

canvas shower (hanging from pine), Evinrude motor and 
gas tank, four folding stools, a Bernz-O-Matic 

ceramic grill, rubber wading totes, folding canvas bucket 
and washbasin, and a six-passenger Studebaker Scotsman, 
which, at $1872 (suggested factory retail price), 

is the lowest-priced American station wagon, 





Finding Campgrounds is easy; every 
state has some and they’re listed on 
road maps. It’s possible to drive across 
the country in 100-mile hops and still 
find a place to camp every night. You 
can get free information on camp- 
grounds from state park commissions 
and state departments of conservation, 
also from the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Geological Survey, 
Washington 25, D.C., will send you 
index maps of the states of your choice. 
These will be divided into quadrangles; 
after studying them, you can order, at 
thirty cents apiece, enlarged quad- 


rangles showing the topography of 


camp sites. 

Selecting a site for a vacation-long 
stay requires a little research since fa- 
cilities vary from park to park, but 
camp directories, which can be found 
in many public libraries, simplify the 
task. The new illustrated Ford Treasur) 
of Station Wagon Living, published by 
Simon and Schuster ($1.95), has a good 
directory, encompassing not only this 
country but also Canada; and the 
A.A.A. is currently compiling a camp 
guide to cover the entire U.S.A. The 
best source, however, is still the first- 
hand knowledge of old campers. The 
most beautiful and least crowded public 


camp site we have ever stayed at, for 
example, is not listed on the road maps 
or in most directories. Only two families 
visited it on a recent Labor Day week- 
end, and one was ours. I don’t want 
to publicize it, but this hint I will give 
It’s on the Maine coast, overlooking a 
beautiful rockbound inlet . . . 

Although it started in the United 
States, station-wagon vacationing is 
also popular in Canada and Europe. 
Friends of ours shipped their camping 
equipment overseas, rented a wagon 
and are now touring Europe. 

Some of the trade names given sta- 
tion wagons sum up what has happened 
to the former estate vehicle—Camper, 
Safari and Nomad. THE END 


Terl by David R. Lindsay 


Acknowledgment for valuable assistance to 
John Cameron, public relations ; William 
D. Kennedy, director of publications ; 
and Bob Tysar, supervisor of ** Design for 
Station Wagon Living” traveling show—all 
of Ford Motor Co. 

H. R. Walton, Oldsmobile 

Myron E. Scott, Chevrolet 

Miraed Peake, Dodge 

Sam Petok, DeSoto 

John R. Pichurski, American Motors 

W. C. Lockwood, Studebaker- Packard 
Scott Stewart, Volkswagen of America 
John Baldwin Resortwear, Slimer’s Resort- 
wear and Maas Brothers, all of St 
Petersburg, Fla. 


Sieeping out. This station-wagon family of seven has driven its 
three “air-conditioned” bedrooms down to the coolest possible summer site. The 


interior of the Mercury Commuter, made private by curtains, is outfitted 

with air mattress, two sleeping bags and an aluminum front-seat crib for baby. 
The $198 roof-top Tour-A-Tent has a zippered screened side, a double 
mattress and aluminum ladder. The $595 Nimrod Camper trailer, 

with an interior 8 feet long and 11 feet wide, includes two *4-size beds. 
During the day, the waterproof canvas walls of the Tour-A-Tent 

and Nimrod Camper fold down. And to prove there’s no escape from TV, 

two of the boys watch a set that works on the cigarette lighter. 








@ The check list below includes American and 
European station wagons available in this country. 
Prices for American wagons are suggested factory 
retail prices and do not include Federal and local 
taxes, destination and dealer handling charges; 
add 10 to 14 per cent to approximate these costs. 
Prices for European wagons are prices at New 
York port of entry (exclusive of above costs). Ap- 
proximate cargo space in cubic feet is given for 
all makes. 


American Station W s 





AMBASSADOR—3 models, 80 cu. ft., $2643-$2862. 
BUICK—3 models, 64.5 cu. ft., $2862—$3487. 
CHEVROLET—S5 models, 88 cu. ft., $2294—$2587. 
CHRYSLER—4 models, 95 cu. ft., $3302-3$4656. 
DE SoTO—4 models, 95 cu. ft., $2983-$38 16. 
popGE—S5 models, 95 cu. ft.. $2715-$3072. 
EDSEL—S models, 78.7 cu. ft., $2630-$2975. 
FORD—6 models, 78 cu. ft., $2193-$2563. 
MERCURY—8 models, 87.4 cu. ft., $2778-$3540. 
OLDSMOBILE—3 models, 64.4 cu. ft., $2990-$3296. 
PACKARD—/ model, 93 cu. ft., $3092. 
PLYMOUTH—/4 models, 95 cu. ft., $2218-$2753. 
PONTIAC—3 models, 88 cu. ft., $2750-$3057. 
RAMBLER—4 models, 80 cu. ft., $2302-$2530. 
STUDEBAKER—2 models, 93 cu. ft., $1872-$2411. 


BORGWARD ISABELLA COMBI, 62.5 cu. ft., $2685. 
BRITISH FORD ESCORT, 45.5 cu. ft., $1629. 
BRITISH FORD SQUIRE, 45.5 cu. ft., $1739. 
DKW UNIVERSAL, 72 cu. ft:, $2495. 
FIAT 600 MULTIPLA, 60 cu. ft., $1658. 
GERMAN FORD TAUNUS STANDARD, 62.7 cu. ft., $2225. 
GERMAN FORD. TAUNUS DELUXE, 62.7 cu. ft., $2371. 
HILLMAN HUSKY, 42 cu. ft., $1517. 
HILLMAN STATION WAGON, 66 cu. ft., $2133. 
morris “/J000,” 40 cu. ft., $1912. 
simca, 80 cu. ft., $1875. 
TRIUMPH, 38 cu. ft., $1899. 
VAUXHALL, 45.6 cu. ft., $2194. 
VOLKSWAGEN CAMPER, /70 cu. ft., $2737 
(without refrigerator). 
voLvo, /00 cu. ft., $2685. 

















SEAGRAM’S GOLDEN GIN MAY ALSO BE OBTAINED iN CANADA. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 90 PROOF, DISTILLED DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 
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How to win respect from an onion 


The onion, as you may have observed, is small, 
but valiant. Speak to someone who has had 
one, and you will discover that it is likely to 
dominate the conversation. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing, it can, under the proper circumstances, 
add immeasurably to the cocktail hour. 

The proper circumstances are Seagram’s gin, 
with perhaps a whisper of vermouth to keep 
the franchise. It is important to use Seagram’s 


because this prince of gins has an authority of 
its own, a subtle yet persuasive flavor that gets 
its start in life with superb ingredients. Then, 
after it is made, Nature patiently mellows and 
““‘dries’’ Seagram’s gin (as you can see by the 
authentic golden color). 

What all this loving care does for the onion, 
(or olive, or lemon), is sheer poesy. In the usual 
gin, the onion is but a pickled interloper. In 
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Seagram’s gin, it blissfully lends just the right 
note of enchantment. 

The next time you make a martini, use 
Seagram’s...and invite an onion to browse 
within. We promise you a festive occasion. 


SEAGRAM’S 
GOLDEN GIN 





OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 
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AMERICAN, TOURISTER 


TRI-TAPER by 


West Warwick 8, R. I. 
EXCLUSIVE WITH AMERICAN TOURISTER 
Stainless Steel Flexible Interlocking Closure.* 
Dust-proof and moisture-proof for full protection. 


SMARTER The beautifully contoured (imitated but not duplicated) design,* is synonymous with the most 


fashionable luggage obtainable anywhere today. 
LIGHTER The lightest luggage you’ve ever carried. Actually pounds lighter than other luggage. 


Fiberglass reinforced one-piece molded construction.* Ounce for ounce the strongest luggage. 


STRONGER Permanite* coverings resist scratches and scuffs .. . wipe clean with a soapy cloth. 
ROOMIER Packs up to 25% more clothes than comparable size luggage. 


*PATENTED FEATURES 

FOR WOMEN: Ten sizes in five smart colors American Blue, Tourister Gray, Golden White, Silver Dusk, 
Resort Tan. $18.95 to $49.95** 

FOR MEN: Six sizes in four colors Silver Dusk, Resort Tan, American Blue, Tourister Gray. $24.95 

to $44.95* ° 
**Plus Tax. Slightly higher West of the Rockies and in Canada. Available in Canada through 
General Distributors, Ltd. Toronto. Consulting Designers: Jon W. Hauser & Assoc. Patents: 
D-168,709; D-175,945; D-177,475; D-178,889; D-179,016; U. S. 2,714,945. 


Write for name of nearest dealer plus booklet on Travel Hints. 


luggage defies 
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OUR 
EVER-CHANGING 
SHORE 


Continued from Page 71 
&' 


ignore. Its tides rise and fall on their 
appointed schedule, draining coves 
and refilling them, lifting boats or 
dropping away to leave them 
stranded. On the broad beaches of 
the South the feeling is different. As 
you stand at the edge of the dunes, 
when the tide is out, the ocean seems 
far away. Under the push of a rising 
tide it advances a little, reducing the 
width of the buffer strip of sand. 
Storms bring it still farther in. But 
compared with its overwhelming 
presence on Northern shores it seems 
remote, a shining immensity related 
to far horizons. The sound of the 
waves on such a day, when the heated 
air shimmers above the sand and the 
sky is without clouds, is a muted 
whisper. In this quiet there is a tenta- 
tiveness that suggests that something 
is about to happen. And indeed we 
may be sure the present stand of the 
sea here is only temporary, for many 
times in the past million years or so 
it has risen and flowed across all of 
the coastal plain, paused for perhaps 
a few thousand years, and returned 
again to its basin. 

For the shore is always changing, 
and today’s sand beach may become 
the sheer rock coast of a distant to- 
morrow. This is precisely what hap- 
pened in northern New England, 
where, only a few thousands of years 
ago, the earth’s crust sank and the 
sea came in, covering the beaches 
and the plain, running up the river 
valleys and rising about the hills. So, 
on the young Maine coast today, 
evergreen forests meet the granite 
threshold of the sea. 

Everywhere the wind and the sea 
have shaped the coast, sculpturing it 
into forms that are often beautiful, 
sometimes bizarre. Along the Ore- 
gon coast the rocky cliffs and head- 
lands speak of the age-long battle 
with the sea. Here and there a lonely 
tower of rock rises offshore, one of 
the formations known as stacks or 
needles. Each began as a narrow 
headland jutting out from the main 
body of coastal rock. Then a weak 
spot in its connection with the main- 
land was battered through. 

Here and there the assaults of surf 
have blasted out caves in the sea 
cliffs. Anemone Cave in Acadia Na- 
tional Park is one. In the famous Sea 
Lion Caves on the central Oregon 
coast several hundred sea lions 
gather each autumn, living in the 
tumultuous surge of the surf, min- 
gling their roars with the sound of 
the sea, still working to break 
through the roof of the cave. 





Back from the surf line, the winds 
have piled up majestic dunes here 
and there. At Kitty Hawk in North 
Carolina perhaps the highest dunes 
of the American coast rise abruptly 
from the sea. I have stood on the 
summit of one of these dunes on a 
windy day when all the crest ap- 
peared to be smoking, and the winds 
seemed bent on destroying the very 
dunes they had created. Clouds and 
streamers of sand grains were seized 
by the strong flow of air and carried 
away. Far below, in the surf line, I 
could see the source of the dune 
sand, where the waves are forever 
cutting and grinding and polishing 
the fragments of rock and shell that 
compose the coastal sands. 

The curving slopes, the gullies, the 
ridged surfaces of the dunes all carry 
the impress of the sea winds. So, in 
many places, do living things. The 
westerly winds that sweep across 
thousands of miles of open ocean at 
times pile up on our northern Pacific 
shores the heaviest surf of the whole 
Western Hemisphere. They are also 
the sculptors of the famous Mon- 
terey cypresses, the branches of 
which stream landward as though 
straining to escape the sea, though 
rooted near it. Actually the cutting 
edge that prunes such coastal vegeta- 
tion is the sea salt with which the 
wind is armed, for the salt kills the 
growing buds on the exposed side. 

The shore means many things to 
many people. Of its varied moods 
the one usually considered typical is 
not so at all. The true spirit of the 
sea does not reside in the gentle surf 
that laps a sun-drenched bathing 
beach on a summer day. Instead, it is 
ona lonely shore at dawn or twilight, 
or in storm or midnight darkness 
that we sense a mysterious some- 
thing we recognize as the reality of 
the sea. For the ocean has nothing to 
do with humanity. It is supremely 
unaware of man, and when we carry 
too many of the trappings of human 
existence with us to the threshold of 
the sea world our ears are dulled and 
we do not hear the accents of sub- 
limity in which it speaks. 

Sometimes the shore speaks of the 
earth and its own creation; some- 
times it speaks of life. If we are lucky 
in choosing our time and place, we 
may witness a spectacle that echoes 
vast and elemental things. On a sum- 
mer night when the moon is full, the 
sea and the swelling tide and crea- 
tures of the ancient shore conspire to 
work primeval magic on many of the 
beaches from Maine to Florida. On 
such a night the horseshoe crabs 
move in, just as they did under a 
Paleozoic moon—just as they have 
been doing through all the hundreds 
of millions of years since then— 
coming out of the sea to dig their 


nests in the wet sand and deposit 
their spawn. 

As the tide nears its flood dark 
shapes appear in the surf line. They 
gleam with the wetness of the sea as 
the moon shines on the curves of 
their massive shells. The first to ar- 
rive linger in the foaming water be- 
low the advancing front of the tide. 
These are the waiting males. At last 
other forms emerge out of the dark- 
ness offshore, swimming easily in the 
deeper water but crawling awk- 
wardly and hesitantly as the sea 
shallows beneath them. They make 
their way to the beach through the 
crowd of jostling males. In thinning 
water each female digs her nest and 
sheds her burden of eggs, hundreds 
of tiny balls of potential life. An at- 
tending male fertilizes them. Then 
the pair moves on, leaving the eggs 
to the sea, which gently stirs them 
and packs the sand about them, 
grain by grain. 

Not all of the high tides of the next 
moon cycle will reach this spot, for 
the water movements vary in strength 
and are weakest of all at the moon’s 
quarters. A month after the egg lay- 
ing the embryos will be ready for 
life; then the high tides of another 
full moon will wash away the sand of 
the nest. The turbulence of the rising 
tide will cause the egg membranes to 
split, releasing the young crabs to a 
life of their own over the shallow 
shores of bays and sounds. 

But how do the parent crabs fore- 
see these events? What is there in 
this primitive, lumbering creature 
that tells it that the moon is full 
and the tides are running high? And 
what tells it that the security of its 
eggs will be enhanced if the nests are 
dug and the eggs deposited on these 
stronger tides? 

Tonight, in this setting of full 
moon and pressing tide, the shore 
speaks of lite in a mysterious and 
magical way. Here is the sea and the 
land’s edge. Here is a creature that 
has known such seas and shores for 
eons of time, while the stream of 
evolution swept on, leaving it almost 
untouched since the days of the 
trilobites. The horseshoe crabs in 
their being obliterate the barrier of 
time. Our thoughts become uncer- 
tain; is it really today? or is it a 
million—or a hundred million years 
ago? 

Or sometimes when the place and 
mood are right, and time is of no ac- 
count, it is the early sea itself that we 
glimpse. | remember feeling, once, 
that I had actually sensed what the 
young earth was like. We had come 
down to the sea through spruce 
woods—woods that were dim with 
drifting mists and the first light of 
day. As we passed beyond the last 
line of trees onto the rocks of the 
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shore a curtain of fog dropped silently We stood quietly, speaking few 
but instantly behind us, shutting out words. There was nothing, really, for 
all sights and sounds of the land. Sud- = human words to say in the presence of 
denly our world was only the dripping something so vast, mysterious and im- 
rocks and the gray sea that occasionally mensely powerful. Perhaps only in 
exploded in a muted roar. These, and _— music of deep inspiration and grandeur 
the gray mists—nothing more. For all —_ could the message of that morning be 
we could tell the time might have been translated by the human spirit as in 
Paleozoic, when the world was in very the opening bars of Beethoven’s Ninth 
fact only rocks and sea. Symphony—music that echoes across 
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vast distances and down long corri- 
dors of time, bringing the sense of 
what was and of what is to come— 
music of swelling power that swirls 
and explodes even as the sea surged 
against the rocks below us. 

But that morning all that was 
worth saying was being said by the 
sea. It is only in wild and solitary 
places that it speaks so clearly. An- 
other such place I like to remember 
is that wilderness of beach and high 
dunes where Cape Cod, after its 
thirty-mile thrust into the Atlantic, 
bends back toward the mainland. 
Over thousands of years the sea and 
the wind have worked together to 
build this world out of sand. The 
wide beach is serene, like the ocean 
that stretches away to a far-off hori- 
zon. Offshore the dangerous shoals 
of Peaked Hill Bars lie just beneath 
the surface, holding within them- 
selves the remains of many ships. 
Behind the beach the dunes begin to 
rise, moving inland like a vast sea of 
sand waves caught in a moment of 
immobility as they sweep over the 
land. 

The dunes are a place of silence, to 
which even the sound of the sea 
comes as a distant whisper; a place 
where, if you listen closely, you can 
hear the hissing of the ever mobile 
sand grains that leap and slide in 
every breath of wind, or the dry 
swish of the beach grass writing, 
writing its endless symbols in the 
sand. 

Few people come out through that 
solitude of dune and sky into the 
vaster solitude of beach and sea. A 
bird could fly from the highway to 
the beach in a matter of minutes, its 
shadow gliding easily and swiftly up 
one great desert ridge and down an- 
other. But such easy passage is not 
for the human traveler, who must 
make his slow way on foot. The thin 
line of his footprints, toiling up 
slopes and plunging down into val- 
leys, is soon erased by the shifting, 
sliding sands. So indifferent are these 
dunes to man, so quickly do they 
obliterate the signs of his presence, 
that they might never have known 
him at all. 

I remember my own first visit to 
the beach at Peaked Hill Bars. From 
the highway a sandy track led off 
through thickets of pine. The hori- 
zon lay high on the crest of a near 
dune. Soon the track was lost, the 
trees thinned out, the world was all 
sand and sky. 

From the crest of the first hill I 
hoped for a view of the sea. Instead 
there was another hill, across a wide 
valley. Everything in this dune 
world spoke of the forces that had 
created it, of the wind that had 
shifted and molded the materials it 
received from the sea, here throwing 
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the surface of a dune into firm ridges, 
there smoothing it into swelling 
curves. At last I came to a break in 
the seaward line of dunes and saw 
before me the beach and the sea. 

On the shore below me there was 
at first no sign of any living thing. 
Then perhaps half a mile down the 
beach I saw a party of gulls resting 
near the water’s edge. They were 
silent and intent, facing the wind. 
Whatever communion they had at 
that moment was with the sea rather 
than with each other. They seemed 
almost to have forgotten their own 
kind and the ways of gulls. When 
once a white, feathered form drifted 
down from the dunes and dropped 
to the sand beside them none of the 
group challenged him. I approached 
them slowly. Each time I crossed 
that invisible line beyond which no 
human trespasser might come, the 
gulls rose in a silent flock and moved 
to a more distant part of the sands. 
Everything in that scene caused me 
to feel apart, remembering that the 
relation of birds to the sea is rooted 
in millions of years, that man came 
but yesterday. 

There have been other shores 
where time stood still. On Buz- 
zards Bay there is a beach studded 
with rocks left by the glaciers. Bar- 
nacles grow on them now, and a 
curtain of rockweeds drapes them 
below the tide line. The bay shore of 
mud and sand is crossed by the 
winding trails of many periwinkles. 
On the beach at every high tide are 
cast the shells and empty husks of 
all that live offshore: the gold and 
silver shells of the rock oysters or 
jingles, the curious little half decks 
or slipper shells, the brown, fernlike 
remains of Bugula, the moss animal, 
the bones of fishes and the egg strings 
of whelks. 

Behind the beach is a narrow rim 
of low dunes, then a wide salt 
marsh. This marsh, when I visited 
it on an evening toward the end of 
summer, had filled with shore birds 
since the previous night; their voices 
were a faint, continuous twittering. 
Green herons fished along the creek 
banks, creeping along at the edge 
of the tail grasses, placing one foot 
at a time with infinite care, then with 
a quick forward lunge attempting 
to seize some small fish or other 
prey. Farther back in the marsh a 
score of night herons stood motion- 
less. From the bordering woods 
across the marsh a mother deer and 
her two fawns came down to drink 
silently, then. melted back mto their 
forest world. 

The salt marsh that evening was 
like a calm, green sea—only a little 
calmer, a little greener than the wide 
sheet of the bay on the other side of 
the dunes. The same breeze that rip- 





pled the surface of the bay set the tips 
of the marsh grasses to swaying in long 
undulations. Within its depths the 
marsh concealed the lurking bittern, 
the foraging heron, the meadow mouse 
running down long trails overarched 
by grass stems, even as the watery sea 
concealed the lurking squids and fishes 
and their prey. Like the foam on the 
beach when the wind had whipped the 
surface waters into a light froth, the 
even more delicate foam of the sea 
lavender ‘flecked the barrier of dunes 
and ran to the edge of the marsh. AI- 
ready the fiery red of the glasswort or 
marsh samphire flickered over the 
higher ground of the marsh, while off- 
shore mysterious lights flared in the 
waters of the bay at night. These were 
signs of approaching autumn, which 
may be found at the sea’s edge before 
even the first leaf shows a splash of red 
or yellow. 

The sea’s phosphorescence is never 
so striking alongshore as in late sum- 
mer. Then some of the chief light pro- 
ducers of the water world have their 
fall gatherings in bays and coves. Just 
where and when their constellations 
will form no one can predict. And the 
identity of these wheeling stars of the 
night sea varies. Usually the tiny 
glittering sparks are exceedingly mi- 
nute, one-celled creatures, called dino- 
flagellates. Larger forms, flaring with 


a ghostly blue-white phosphorescence, 
may be comb jellies, crystal-clear and 
about the size of a small plum. 

On beach and dune and over the flat 
vistas of salt marsh, too, the advancing 
seasons cast their shadows; the time 
of change is at hand. Mornings, a light 
mist lies over the marshes and rises 
from the creeks. The nights begin to 
hint of frost; the stars take on a win- 
try sparkle; Orion and his dogs hunt 
in the sky. It is a time, too, of color— 
red of berries in the dune thickets, rich 
yellow of the goldenrod, purple and 
lacy white of the wild asters in the 
fields. In the dunes and on the ocean 
beach the colors are softer, more sub- 
tle. There may be a curious purple 
shading over the sand. It shifts with 
the wind, piles up in little ridges of 
deeper color like the ripple marks of 
waves. When first | saw this sand on 
the northern Massachusetts coast, I 
wondered what it was. According to 
local belief the purple color comes 
from some seaweed, left on the shore, 
dried, and reduced to a thin film of 
powder. Years later I found the an- 
swer. I discovered drifts of the same 
purple color amid the coarse sand of 
my own shore in Maine—sand largely 
made up of broken shell and rock, 
fragments of sea-urchin spines, oper- 
cula of snails. | brought some of the 
purple sand to the house. When I put 


a pinch of it under the microscope I 
knew at once that this came from no 
plant—what I saw was an array of 
gems, clear as crystal, returning a 
lovely amethyst light to my eyes. It was 
pure garnet. 

The sand grains scattered on the 
stage of my microscope spoke in their 
own way of the timeless, unhurried 
spirit of earth and sea. They were the 
end product of a process that began 
eons ago deep inside the earth, con- 
tinued when the buried mineral was 
brought at last to the surface, and 
went on through millenniums of time 
and, it may be, through thousands of 
miles of land and sea until, tiny, ex- 
quisite gems of purest color, they came 
temporarily to rest at the foot of a 
glacier-scarred rock. 

Perhaps something of the strength 
and serenity and endurance of the 
sea—of this spirit beyond time and 
place—transfers itself to us of the land 
world as we confront its vast and 
lonely expanse from the shore, our 
last outpost. 

The shore might seem beyond the 
power of man to change, to corrupt. 
But this is not so. Unhappily, some of 
the places of which I have written no 
longer remain wild and unspoiled. 
Instead, they have been tainted by the 
sordid transformation of “develop- 
ment”’—cluttered with amusement 





concessions, refreshment stands, fish- 
ing shacks—all the untidy litter of what 
passes under the name of civilization. 
And so noisy are these attributes of 
man that the sea cannot be heard. On 
all coasts it is the same. The wild sea- 
coast is vanishing. 

Five thousand miles of true ocean 
beach may seem inexhaustible wealth, 
but it is not. The National Park Serv- 
ice has recently published a survey of 
the remaining undeveloped areas on 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. (The re- 
sults of a Pacific survey are yet to be 
released.) It described the situation it 
discovered as “foreboding,” for “al- 
most every attractive seashore area 
from Maine to Mexico that is acces- 
sible by road has been acquired for de- 
velopment purposes, or is being con- 
sidered for its development possibili- 
ties. The seashore is rapidly vanishing 
from public use.” 

The Service asked that public- 
minded citizens and local, State and 
Federal Governments take the neces- 
sary steps, before it is too late, “‘to 
preserve this priceless heritage.’ Of 
the open shoreline of the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts only 6'2 per cent is,yowned 
by the states or nation. The Park Serv- 
ice urged that at least 15 per cent of the 
general shoreline of our east coast 
should be publicly owned. This means 
acquiring an additional 320 miles at 
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once. This must be done if we are to 
insure that we ourselves, and genera- 
tions to follow, may know what the 
shore is like, may read the meaning 
and message of this strip between 
land and sea. 

In its effort to awaken the public 
to the threatened loss of all natural 
seashore, the Park Service is recall- 
ing a recommendation made follow- 
ing a survey in 1935. Then, just a 
human generation ago (a mere sec- 
ond in earth history) the situation 
was very different. At that time the 
Park Service urged that 12 major 
strips, totaling 437 miles of beach, 
be preserved for public use. Only 
one of these was acquired. All the 
rest of these strips, except one, have 
since gone into private or commer- 
cial development. 

One of the areas then recom- 
mended could have been bought at 
that time for $9000 a mile. Now, 


thanks to the post-World War II 
boom in seashore property, its price 
tag is $110,000 a mile. 

To convert some of the remaining 
wild areas into State and National 
parks, however, is only part of the 
answer. Even public parks are not 
what nature created over the eons of 
time, working with wind and wave 
and sand. Somewhere we should 
know what was nature’s way; we 
should know what the earth would 
have been had not man interfered. 
And so, besides public parks for 


» recreation, we should set aside some 


wilderness areas of seashore where 
the relations of sea and wind and 
shore—of living things and their 
physical world—remain as they have 
been over the long vistas of time in 
which man did not exist. For there 
remains, in this space-age universe, 
the possibility that man’s way is not 
always best. THE END 





OUR WELL-LOVED 
RIVERS 
Continued from Page 59 


the Sacramento-San Joaquin sys- 
tems find their way to the Pacific. 
From the Appalachians toward the 
Atlantic flow the rivers of New Eng- 
land and the other East Coast re- 
gions, from New York’s Hudson to 
Florida’s St. Johns. At the center of 
this box lies the biggest of all Amer- 
ican watersheds, the Mississippi, 
which spreads through the vast core 
of the middle states to drain the 
prairies and Great Plains. 

Like most of the nation’s major 
rivers, the Mississippi follows the 
maple-leaf pattern in its growth. It 
would be hard indeed to identify it 
as the Father of Waters near the 
scene of its birth, in the lake country 
of northern Minnesota. There it is 
hardly a trout stream, no wider than 
some of the nearby creeks and not 
always deep enough to conceal its 
crowds of walleyed pike. And it runs 
for nearly two hundred miles in this 
fashion before it becomes a river 
worthy of the name. By then, en- 
larged by gifts from the little Rum 
and other donors, it digs a channel 
between considerable bluffs to course 
past Minneapolis and St. Paul with 
pride. In this area it picks up con- 
tributions from the Minnesota, the 
Black, the St. Croix, the Chippewa, 
the countless other streamlets that 
bear the run-off of mighty rains in 
the north-central states, to become 
a truly great river, numbering now 
among its inhabitants the homely 
channel catfish celebrated as dis- 
tinguished fare since the first human 
caught and baked one. 
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The Mississippi receives a mighty 
tributary, the Missouri, at St. Louis, 
and below that point, at Cairo, the 
mightiest of all comes in—the Ohio, 
making a dark stripe far into the 
center of the south-bound current 
before being overwhelmed. The 
river bed has widened, yet the water 
nervously seeks escape. Meandering 
begins. The great stream surges west 
and meets frustration on Arkansas 
claybanks, turns east and is dammed 
by the Mississippi shore. Having 
thus established sweeping horseshoe 
curves it may be encouraged by a 
sudden access of water to drive 
straight ahead, from one tip of the 
horseshoe to the other, leaving a 
lost watery arc to dry in the sun. 
Sometimes the river plays jokes, 
shifting its course to transfer whole 
sections of Mississippi shoreland to 
Arkansas. (““We’re glad—never did 
like those hot Mississippi sum- 
mers.”’) Come another spring, the 
process may be reversed. (““Arkan- 
sas is a good place to visit but I 
wouldn’t want to live there.”’) 

South of the Louisiana border the 
twisting and doubling back grows 
more frantic. When the Mississippi 
passes the swampland on which 
New Orleans buildings rise, stand- 
ing steady in a sort of mushy suspen- 
sion, the current is dizzily flowing 
north. Then come the last hundred 
miles that terminate inconclusively 
in the bayou-threaded, muskrat- 
haunted delta, which, like a sieve, 
eases the spreading waters into the 
Gulf of Mexico. So ends America’s 
river of greatest importance. 

Not all rivers are “important,” 
yet they all have something else, a 
sentimental quality, in common. 
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- Rivers are for remembering. They 


utter phrases that once heard are 
never forgotten, though the hearer 
live the rest of his years among arid 
mountains, barren deserts, or cities 
where the only nearby water flows 
from a faucet. To the river enthusi- 
ast, each stream has a character, vir- 
tues and vices, whimseys and logics, 
and these render it unique among 
its fellows. Often its very name sings 
a nostalgia into the heart, whether or 
not one knows the stream itself. 

The tie is strongest, naturally, be- 
tween a man and a river beside 
which he played as a child. An iden- 
tity and an inner satisfaction are es- 
tablished that he can never relin- 
quish. That is why you can give 
Montanans their Musselshell and 
Bitterroot, Coloradans their Smoky 
Hill and Purgatoire, lowans their 
Raccoon, Kansans their Rattle- 
snake, North Dakotans their Can- 
nonball, Texans their Angelina, and 
be sure there will be no offers to 
exchange. Let the valley folk of 
north Wyoming have their Greybull 
and their Nowood, Californians 
their Rogue, Washingtonians their 
Skagit; in Idaho let the Big Lost lie 
forever between Sun Valley and the 
Craters of the Moon—and you can 
count on contentment west of the 
Great Divide. East of it, in the same 
spirit, Minnesotans sing their Otter 
Tail, their Rainy and their Thief; 
Wisconsans who see from their win- 
dows the gleaming of their Flam- 
beau count themselves fortunate; 
and all Atlantic coastal states re- 
hearse the Indian names of their 
clear-bubbling streams: Aroosiook, 
Kennebec, Androscoggin; Contoo- 
cook and Winooski, Pee Dee and 
Suwannee; Yazoo and Myakka. 

As for myself, though I live on the 
banks of the awesome Hudson, with 
the blue peaks of the Catskills above 
me and the sheer brown walls of the 
Palisades below, my memory is 
flecked with glimpses of little riv- 
ers—the Pascagoula emerging from 
a leaf-darkened jungle on Missis- 
sippi’s Gulf Coast, humming an in- 
explicable melody that historians 
first heard and wondered at three 
centuries ago; the Jordan and the 
Virgin, Utah’s mountain streams 
that rush down from snowy peaks to 
make her deserts bloom; and up- 
state New York’s Oak Orchard, 
which loiters proudly in springtime 
through acres of apple blossoms, 
hides a bounty of bullheads, small- 
mouthed bass, mud turtles and eels, 
and quite ignores the fact that it was 
promoted from a creek to a river— 
as a second lieutenant is made an 
officer and a gentleman—by Act of 
Congress. 

Even more vivid in my mind are 
glimpses of the Black Warrior, whose 


current is dyed a reddish yellow by 
the hill clays of northern Alabama. 
It winds southward through lolly 
pines, sassafras and hackberry trees, 
past the town of Tuscaloosa, then, 
having traversed the dark loam of the 
black belt, finds passage to the Gulf 
of Mexico by joining the Upper 
Tombigbee in a channel lined with 
white bluffs. Mists above the Black 
Warrior may turn a winter morning 
into grayness in which a splatter of 
blue above the shallows turns out to 
be a flock of kingfishers perched on 
a water-based cottonwood. Here 
twilights are often rendered garish 
by rays of sundown playing on silts 
blown upward from the variegated 
soils of the valley; and the reflection 
of the moon sometimes looks like an 
orange cartwheel floating on the 
surface. In the coves and back- 
waters, garfish splash heavy on hot 
evenings, and in the blackness be- 
hind the shiny magnolia leaves, 
mockingbirds, having wasted the 
day in whistles and snatches, im- 
provise unending songs. 


In my gallery of river images, the 
one that stands out brightest is a 
stream with a musical name—the 
Susquehanna. No one knows for 
certain the meaning of this sequence 
of liquid syllables, but their very 
sound has affected the lives of men. 
The English poets Coleridge and 
Southey were inspired by hearing 
them to plan an ideal community on 
its banks, which they had never 
seen. The project was never realized, 
but the cadence of the name moved 
Coleridge to write these lines on a 
river that existed only in his fancy: 


Yet will I love to follow the sweet 
dream 

Where Susquehanna pours his 
untamed stream. 


The untamed stream begins tamely 
in central New York State as a tiny 
outlet of Lake Otsego, known as 
Glimmerglass to the millions of read- 
ers of James Fenimore Cooper’s 
Leatherstecking novels. From the 
open spaces of this eight-mile-long 
body of water a trickle enters a nar- 
row channel bordered by a high 
bank on one side, a low bank on the 
other. Thus the Susquehanna estab- 
lishes at once a character which it 
displays through most of its four- 
hundred-mile-plus course, for even 
when it mirrors mountains walling its 
current on one edge, it flows ata level 
with grasses lining the other. It is, 
moreover, a stream of illogically or- 
dered depths and shallows, narrows 
and broad reaches, curves and 
straightaways; and its moods are 
equally varied. It can be a green, 
friendly, back-yard river, offering a 
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quick-caught trout for breakfast, or a 
cold, slate-blue menace, rising to wipe 
away and to destroy. 

Otsego lies in a cold belt, and in 
winter the Susquehanna is a frozen 
river, but in summer it idles happily 
southward through a plain punctuated 
by willows, water birches and parasol- 
shaped elms until it crosses the Penn- 
sylvania boundary. Here it meets un- 








yielding hills and makes an obliging 
curve known as the Great Bend, return- 
ing through lowlands to the state of 
its birth. Now it widens as it runs west- 
ward, slanting to the south until it in- 
vades Pennsylvania once more. Hills 
and rock barriers can deter it no longer. 
Carantouan greets it here—a small 
high mesa set in the v where the 
Continued on Page 123 
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Continued from Page 121 
Susquehanna meets with the placid 
little Chemung. According to early 
folklore, Carantouan is a forti- 
fication thrown up centuries ago 
by bands of desperate Spanish ex- 
plorers who were surrounded by 
hostile Indians. Actually this steep- 
sided plateau is a spectacular glacial- 
drift mound so dense that it resisted 
the erosion of the streams that 
poured from the melting glacier. 

Turning southeast from this 
strange tabletop, the river runs 
through plains, then hills and high 
banks. Soon Rummerfield Moun- 
tain rises on the eastern shore, over- 
looking on the far side a promontory 
that lies like a big round daisy flat 
on the water, with only a narrow 
stem connecting it to the shore. 
Below it Standing Stone cleaves the 
swift current, like the shaft of a 
giant arrow that has stuck its sharp 
head into the river bottom. Sixteen 
feet broad and four feet thick, it 
slants above the swirling surface to 
a height of twenty-four feet. 

With these obstacles behind it, the 
stream curls between the hills to the 
south, tracing a calligraphy so fan- 
tastic that it would seem to justify 
the theory that its name in Indian 
meant “long crooked river.”” High 
on its east side the bare Wyalusing 
Rocks lie tumbled in chaos, remind- 
ers of the vanished glacier, while to 
the west, down on the rich bottoms, 
tall trees tell of a fertility that has 
lasted through centuries. Some of 
these giants lifting their branches 
above the waters stood here before 
the first explorers came. The whole 
recorded history of the river is 
studded with men’s exclamations of 
wonder at its forest grandeurs— 
stands of black walnut rising like 
pillars of a cathedral, gigantic, mot- 
tled sycamores, elms of which the 
largest measured thirty feet around, 
three hundred feet in height, three 
hundred feet in spread. 

As the waters break out of moun- 
tain ridges into the Wyoming Valley, 
there is a subtle change in their 
color. Here the Susquehanna sweeps 
through coal country and, turning 
an angle of almost ninety degrees, 
changes its course to southwest and 
its hue to amber dulled with black. 
So it runs for miles, placidly, until 
the valley narrows and the river 
gathers impetus. Past Nanticoke and 
Shickshinny it wanders, curves east- 
ward past Wapwallopen and south- 
west below high bluffs to Berwick. 
Again the trees are regiments on 
parade—poplar and black willow, 
blue beech and white oak, river 
birch and ironwood, butternut and 
red mulberry, chokeberry and bass- 
wood—and they line the stream all 
the way to Northumberland, where 





it joins another and a wilder tribu- 
tary, the West Branch. 

In distant and quiet springs that 
bubble in the wooded Pennsylvania 
counties of Indiana, Cambria and 
Clearfield, the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna begins its headlong 
rush to join its brother. Deer walk 
its banks; beaver and bear, even an 
occasional panther, share the wilder- 
ness with them. These waters drop 
steeply through impenetrable under- 
brush and abrupt ravines, as much 
as four hundred feet in one mile. 
Rapids are more frequent than 
towns, game and fish far outnumber 
people. Wild turkey and quail hide 
in these bushes; trout, pike, perch 
lurk in these eddies. And again, as 
always in this river country, the 
trees—remnants of a virgin stand of 
white pine point to the sky, and 














sugar maples, honey locusts, tulip 
and red ash make the valley every 
autumn a kaleidoscope of radiant 
colors. 

At first the West Branch waters 
seem to have little effect on the grow- 
ing Susquehanna. The currents 
meet quietly, though the West 
Branch does give evidence of its 
tumultuous journey by bringing 
foam and the tan color of the soil 
through which it has raced into the 
calm blueness of its companion. 
But the meeting of two such masses 
of water brings the threat of floods, 
which in the past have felled trees, 
displaced heavy stones, and hurled 
all upon the quieter lands down- 
stream. Yet in a few miles, as if the 
river itself meant to block such 
catastrophes, the waters spread out 
and the rocks rolled down from 
above show their jagged edges above 
the shallows that ripple peacefully 
about them. 

Once more, as if the western hills 
were bent on overwhelming the 
Susquehanna, they send another 
stream to join its broad south-flow- 
ing channel—the Juniata, whose 
course runs roughly parallel to the 
West Branch. But the river only 
gains in power. Now it is wide and 
growing deeper, flowing with a con- 
fidence born of having forced its 


way through range after range of 
mountains. Only islands stand 
against it, but they cannot stay the 
current that slips about them. 
Mature at last, the Susquehanna 
at its greatest width and majesty is 
ready for its final gesture. It begins 
to feel the pull of the waiting ocean. 
The slant of its bed increases, and 
high bluffs close in on the deepening 
current. Ridges move out into mid- 
stream at right angles to the flow, 
and creeks chatter their white-water 
ways between them into the ever- 
swifter silent race. Here, near its 
end, is the Susquehanna’s most 
dramatic stretch. It is moving mas- 
sively down a long staircase. Some 
of the steps are so abrupt they create 
waterfalls, others so imperceptible 
they are revealed only by rapids. 
With the increase in pace, the life 
within the waters and above them 
begins to alter. The river has en- 
tered a world of action. It rushes be- 
tween islands pocked by potholes in 
which hard, round stones, driven by 
the water, circle endlessly as they 
work deeper and deeper into softer 
rock. The fish that love swift 
streams—walleyed pike, trout, 
salmon, shad—make this current 
their own. In the air now there are 
fewer of the meadow-loving orioles 
and goldfinches (known a few miles 
to the north as “‘salad birds’’). An is- 
land looking like the rounded peak 
of an almost submerged mountain 
stands in the center of the wide- 
spread waters. On the limbs of one 
of its tallest oaks sprawis a ragged 
mattresslike nest of great size, 
home in former years, and probably 
now, of a pair of bald eagles. This is 
Mount Johnson Island, longa refuge 
for these magnificent birds, which 
until recently were more abundant 
in this area than in any other part 
of the United States except Florida. 
Below the Pennsylvania-Maryland 
line, Octoraro Creek makes a final 
gift of rippling waters to the Sus- 
quehanna before the whole vast 
liquid cargo pushes out into the 
shallows of Chesapeake Bay. The 
line that separates fresh-water 
growths from those of salt is indis- 
tinct. The bay, logically an extension 
of the river, runs southward almost 
two hundred miles. Its marches are 
patrolled by great blue herons, os- 
prey, gulls and jewel-bright egrets. 
In spring the shad, migrating north- 
ward, await here the first flowering 
of dogwood on the shore—their sig- 
nal to crowd into the river’s mouth 
and begin their annual climb up the 
ladder of the Susquehanna. In quiet 
spawning beds upstream, life begins 
again, to pass in time through the 
half-worlds of river and bay and 
finally reach the ocean, even as the 
river itself. THE END 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 
Continued from Page 100 


nearly every game known to the 
world. They’re masters at inventing 
games in which there’s a score and 
a winner and loser. As soon as 
other countries take them up and 
become better at them, the English 
invent another.” 

“Why is it,’ I asked, “‘that your 
two most successful plays are satiric 
fairy tales? Is this the English poetic 
imagination?” 

“The rest of my plays aren’t fairy 
tales, but they’re always satiric. ’'m 
the sort of person who tends to 
giggle on solemn occasions. There’s 
a line from my Moment of Truth... 
“We’re just the naked, masquerad- 
ing.” It’s always in my mind. In the 
showers in men’s clubs you see 
naked men, used to dignity, wearing 
expressions as though they were 
clothed. I’m always looking for that. 

“This is why I satirize politicians. 
I mistrust them in the nicest possible 
way, but after all, theirs is the same 
profession as my own except more 
dangerous. I| distrust oratory more 
than anything else. I know all the 
tricks.” 

“Why dangerous?” 

*“‘Because I believe the individual 
is the only one responsible for him- 
self, but you see men who dare to 
take the responsibility of decisions 
for others ... The general, planning 
a maneuver in terms of probable 
casualties . .. This kind of mentality 
is revolting.” 

Ustinov sauntered onstage, en- 
raptured his audience for fifteen 
minutes, and then returned to the 
dressing room. “I don’t see how it’s 
possible to talk about a ‘clean 
bomb.’ I’m also opposed to the 
death sentence, which is a calculated 
vengeance of a society which has no 
credentials whatsoever to make such 
a decision. The fact that I pay taxes 
to buy hangmen’s ropes is quite 
sickening to me. 

“‘Humor is the weapon to use. It 
is, by nature, subversive and should 
be. One should use it discriminat- 
ingly to castigate.” 

Asked about his interest in com- 
parative religion, Ustinov said: “‘Peo- 
ple should be assessed by their be- 
havior rather than their beliefs. It 
matters not at all to me what people’s 
religion is so long as they behave 
properly, which, after all, is the pur- 
pose of religion. I’m interested in 
faith to see what it makes people 
do, but I hate any faith that closes 
windows and doors. You know. . . 
‘I bin a Dodger rooter all my life 
*n’ so wuz me fadder’ . . . | admire 
the man who can change his mind.” 

Asked about the difference be- 
tween European and American writ- 
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ers, Ustinov said: “The span of 
political opinion here in America is 
so small that it restricts the growth 
of general opinion. America is out 
on a limb, at the end of an extreme 
opposed to the Russians. All other 
countries are asked to choose be- 
tween them. But being in between, 
other countries have far more choice 
than the United States or Russia, 
who are committed. The smaller a 
country is, the wider the span of 
political opinion is bound to be.” 

“You seem to be extremely politi- 
cal-minded. Would you go into 
politics?” 

“I’ve been asked to, but the func- 
tion of the thinking man is to stay 
outside politics and use whatever in- 
fluence he has . . . and not be a 
slave.” 

“Do you think it’s possible that 
dramatic talent may in the future be 
the most important test of the suc- 
cessful politician?” 

“It’s happening now. Take ‘Nye’ 
Bevan for example. He’s the only 
man who could ever stand up to 
Winston Churchill in Parliament 
and beat him fifty per cent of the 
time. He has a wonderful provincial 
comic style. People enjoy him with- 
out hearing what he’s saying. Look 
at your own politicians, all being 
trained in TV technique. Politicians 
already rise more because of their 
professional acting ability than their 
ideas.” 

“What do you think about the 
antiprofessional or amateur quality 
that has been creeping into Amer- 
ican TV?” 

“Well, it’s true that on TV you 
may have an audience of seven mil- 
lion, but you’re on a small screen 
and your audience is in ones and 
twos and threes. Amateurism is con- 
sidered endearing because it’s in 
your own home. That’s quite logical. 
It’s a quality of blandness; it’s in- 
offensive, like milk. 

“But at the same time everything’s 
being dragged down to this amateur 
level. Even presidents, in their fire- 
side chats. Everybody’s being charm- 
ing. Everything’s half dragged down 
to the public’s level.” 

“What do you think is the reason 
for this?” 

“There’s a mountain of talent in 
the United States, and a mountain 
of need for it; but the communica- 
tions between them have broken 
down. There’s no direct road be- 
tween them. This isn’t the century 
of the Common Man; it’s the cen- 
tury of the Middleman.” 


Mrs. Ustinov (Mlle. Cloutier) is 
an exquisite girl with dark hair, 
petite French features, bad French 
legs. She must be breath-taking when 
she is dressed for the street, since 
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she dares to slump around the apart- 
ment like a frump. I’ve noticed that 
only genuinely beautiful women have 
the courage to do this. 

She is as intellectual as her hus- 
band, but rather humorless and pain- 
fully intense. It is reported that dur- 
ing the Broadway rehearsals of 
Romanoff and Juliet which were be- 
ing directed by George S. Kaufman, 
Mrs. Ustinov was so carried away 
that she charged down the center 
aisle and began directing the show 
herself. This isan unspeakable crime 
in the theater. 

Mr. Kaufman, already the victim 
of two heart attacks, maintained an 
iron grip on himself and quietly 
stalked out. 

But Ustinov has enough humor 
in him for a dozen wives, and Mlle. 
Cloutier can be intensely revealing 
about her husband. 

“Peter enjoys everything. He’s 
curious. He’s so busy enjoying things 
that he doesn’t have time to think 
about himself. He can do twenty 
more things than a man who is all 
tied up inside himself. 

“You see these marvelous talents 
that burn themselves out in a few 
years with tensions. This, Peter will 
never do. He does mental exercises, 
like breathing exercises, to keep ten- 
sions out of his mind. He does them 
for hours in his bath. He makes lists 
of things to concentrate on and 
relax.” 

“What sort of things?” 


“I don’t know. That is a very 
secret part of him. We all have 
secret moments which we should not 
share with our husbands and wives. 
We must keep them to ourselves. 
But I see him come out with his eyes 
veiled . . . like an Oriental, ready for 
anything. It is sort of self-analysis. 
He arrives at a state of grace by 
controlling himself. He is what we 
call in French un homme de bonne 
volonté . . . a man of good will.” 

And this is the deadly peril of 
Peter Ustinov. Our earth has always 
been shaken to its foundations by 
the men of good will. What makes 
Ustinov especially dangerous is the 
fact that his wit and charm have 
enabled him to break the American 
Egghead Barrier. 

Our country has always been wary 
of intellectuals, rightly suspecting 
that the Egghead is capable of 
destroying our comfortable clichés 
and forcing us to think. But in the 
past the professional intellectual has 
been easy to identify and avoid. 
Now Mr. Ustinov appears and es- 
tablishes a clever disguise for the 
intellectual: the witty, amusing cos- 
mopolitan. 

There is no defense against such 
an appealing man. And when the 
intellectuals of America have learned 
to adopt his charming camouflage, 
there will be no defense against 
them. We will all be amused into 
thinking again, and Peter Ustinov 


will be to blame. THE END 
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extremely valuable game animals, 
but actually there are far more im- 
portant reasons for their existence. 
They eat vast quantities of insects 
and field mice, thereby benefiting 
both wild plants and farm crops. 
They dig up snapping-turtle eggs 
along the shores, and this serves to 
prevent these savage reptiles from 
overpopulating the ponds and lakes. 
They cleanse the woodlots of carrion. 
Like all other forms of life, they have 
essential purposes to fulfill in Na- 
ture’s intricate master plan. 


Wild animals are usually pictured 
as being constantly harassed and 
driven from their former habitat by 
our ever-expanding man-made 
world. In some cases this is of course 
true. 

The great buffalo herds that 
once blanketed the Central Plains 
have dwindled to mere remnants, 
and other creatures have followed 
down the trail to oblivion blazed by 


their hoofs. At the same time, how- 
ever, a surprisingly large number of 
animals have successfully adapted 
themselves to the changes men make 
on earth, to increase their numbers 
and extend their ranges farther than 
ever before. Raccoons and skunks, 
preferring to live close to man, are 
rarely found in remote wilderness 
areas. And the opossum, once ex- 
clusively a native of the Deep South, 
now ranges as far north as Ontario 
and as far west as California. 

A striking example of an animal 
that has adjusted to the white man is 
the coyote. In spite of the bounties 
offered for his hide, this clever little 
wild dog has expanded his range 
steadily throughout the last century. 
Once unheard-of east of Wisconsin 
or north of Great Slave Lake, he is 
now found throughout all of Alaska, 
most of Canada and even occasion- 
ally along the Atlantic coast from 
Maine to Florida. 

The coyote is a born thief, a tire- 
less hunter and a merciless killer— 
which he must be to survive. But he 
is also one of the most devoted mates 
and parents in the animal world. 
Male coyotes usually stay with one 
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female for life and help with feeding 
and raising the pups. Few other male 
animals do this. Also, coyotes are so- 
clable creatures and two families often 
share the same den. 

The call of the coyote defies de- 
scription. It sounds somewhat as 
though he started out to imitate a 
wolf howl, then changed his mind 
and bit the sound into pieces. If that 


call ever fades from our forests, it 
will be so far in the distant future that 
every square foot of this continent 
will have been blueprinted into use— 
so completely has the coyote learned 
to live with us. 

Still smaller wild dogs, the foxes, 
have also prospered in the company 
of men and are found in every state 


and all of Canada nd Alaska. This 


is One animal that hunters have served 
to perpetuate, not deplete. There were 
no foxes in the Middle Atlantic states 
before the colonists imported them 
from Europe for sport. 

Foxes and coyotes are predatory 
animals, hunting and killing other ani- 
mals, from creatures like field mice to 
an occasional deer. For this reason, 
their destruction frequently has been 
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urged by wildlife authorities who 
once believed—mistakenly—that this 
would protect the preyed-upon crea- 
tures. 

Today, more and more men realize 
that predatory animals are as essen- 
tial to wildlife as the creatures upon 
which they prey. For it is a curious 
paradox of nature that most plant- 
eating animals are helped in the age- 
old struggle for survival by the flesh- 
eaters that hunt them—a_ lesson 
learned by sad experience. In areas 
where all carnivora have been exter- 
minated, the no-longer-preyed-upon 
creatures have enjoyed brief spurts 
of population increase. After a 
while, overcrowding, starvation, epi- 
demics, stunted growth and a decline 
in the birth rate have been the in- 
escapable results. 

Scientists refer to this strange 
phenomenon, the interdependence 
of predator and prey animals, as an 
interlocking system of biotic checks 
and balances. From a less technical 
standpoint, this natural planning 
and wisdom is evidence of the ex- 
istence of a Higher Power. 


Like the wild dogs, the cat family 
is still represented in every corner of 
the U.S. The fate of the gigantic 
puma or mountain lion was similar 
to that of the big timber wolf. The 
owl-eyed, tuft-eared Canada lynx 
was never common except in a few 
northern states. But the bobcat, 
sometimes called wildcat or bay 
lynx, is found today from Maine to 
Florida and from the state of Wash- 
ington to California. 

Male bobcats are not devoted 
mates as coyotes and foxes are. They 
seek out a new female, or several, 
each January and assume no re- 
sponsibility for the kittens. Bobcats 
are extremely bad-tempered, yet sev- 
eral naturalists have managed to 
tame them. 

As a matter of fact, I can think 
of no native American wild ani- 
mal that has not been made into 
a pet at one time or another. A full- 
grown female mountain lion was 
once trained to draw a small cart 
down the streets of a village near 
Bozeman, Montana. On several oc- 
casions, Canadian moose have been 
broken to harness. A Michigan man 
tamed two timber wolves and taught 
them to retrieve ducks. 

The chief item in the bobcat’s 
menu is the cottontail rabbit. And 
the bunny that goes down under this 
wild hunter may be pitied too read- 
ily. Rabbits are as dependent upon 
bobcats as bobcats are upon rabbits. 

What would happen if all rabbit- 
killing animals were somehow elimi- 
nated overnight? One of two things 
Most likely, a tularemia epidemic 
would sweep across the land and 
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decimate the cottontails. A bunny 
stricken with tularemia loses both 
speed and wariness and is easy prey. 
Without predation, this common 
and highly contagious disease would 
rage unchecked. 

If such an epidemic did not occur 
immediately, the rabbit population 
would multiply far beyond the limits 
of the food supply and then be re- 
duced through sudden starvation, 
not to its original level but far below. 
If all threats to their existence were 
removed, a pair of wild rabbits could 
be expected to have 322,000 de- 
scendants at the end of five years. 
However, because of nature’s game- 
management program, which in- 
cludes bobcats and foxes and coy- 
Otes, only one rabbit in twenty lives 
to be a year old. 

The bunnies of this country can be 
roughly divided into three main 
groups. There is the snowshoe or 
varying hare, pure-white in winter- 
time, the Easter Bunny for all ap- 
pearances. Found only in the north- 
ern states or the high-country 
mountain forests, his big padded 
feet carry him lightly over the drifts 
and his changing color camouflages 
him perfectly. There is a slightly 
larger hare, the jackrabbit of the 
West, the flop-eared Bugs Bunny of 
the rabbit world, whose powerful 
hind legs can drive him along at 
speeds of over forty miles an hour in 
leaps of more than twenty feet. Then 
there is the cottontail, the Peter 
Rabbit of the children’s stories. 
Common everywhere, his tracks 
pattern the snow in our mid-city 
parks and vacant lots more often 
than they do the remote forests. 

One other group of animals has 
taken to city life even more exten- 
sively than the cottontails have—the 
red, gray and fox squirrels. Not only 
are these beautiful, bushy-tailed 
rodents willing to live with us, nest- 
ing in our front-yard trees and using 
our telephone wires for sidewalks, 
but they have gone a step further and 
become tame. Anyone with patience 
can train squirrels to accept nuts or 
pieces of bread from his hand. 

Just as rabbits exemplify the inter- 
dependence of predator and prey 
creatures, the squirrels portray the 
interdependence of animal and plant 
life. I’ve lain in cover with binoculars 
and watched fox squirrels for entire 
autumn days as they cached acorns, 
hickory nuts and the seeds of count- 
less other trees. They cut the nuts 
from the twigs, drop them, then 
hurry down to bury them, each one 
separately. These caches are used for 
food throughout the winter and 
most of them are empty by spring, 
but a certain percentage is always 
overlooked, remaining expertly 
planted. 


Squirrels could not exist without 
the trees that feed them. But neither 
could our forests reseed themselves 
properly without the help of squir- 
rels. 

Another tree dweller, the slow- 
moving porcupine, is a frequent 
subject of idle debate, especially in 
the smoky warmth of little pine- 
boarded North Woods taverns, be- 
cause of two ancient and exasperat- 
ing questions. First, can they really 
throw their quills? Second, how in 
the world do porcupines manage to 
mate? 

I’ve seen a number of porcupines 
“throw” their quills, after a fashion. 
Catch one of these animals in the 
open sometime, preferably an old 
one. Keep in front of him and pester 
him until he’s good and angry. When 
you get too close, he'll flip his tail 
up over his back with a powerful 
smack. A few loose quills (about 
to be shed anyway) will fly at you. 
But they travel only a few feet and 
don’t have much penetrating power. 
In mating, the female simply relaxes 
her quills until they lie flat in the 
underfur. 

The favorite food of these piglike 
rodents is the tender inner bark of 
pines and other trees. When their 
feeding completely girdles a sapling, 
it usually dies. A certain amount of 
this provides needed thinning of 
trees and is helpful. But too many 
porcupines would bring disaster to 
any forest. 

Although bears and foxes and 
coyotes kill porcupines on occasion, 
nature’s most effective instrument 
for controlling these creatures is the 
bobcat. Stunning a porcupine with a 
lightning-fast blow to the head, flip- 
ping him on his back with another, a 
cat is often able to make a successful 
kill without getting stuck by a single 
quill. The bobcat has a direct inter- 
est in the pines saved by his porcu- 
pine hunting. They provide cones to 
feed the squirrels and chipmunks 
that are staples in his diet. 

The relationship between bobcats 
and pine trees is a fairly simple one 
when compared, for example, to the 
relationship that exists between 
mosquitoes and caribou in the upper 
reaches of this continent. To these 
heavy-antlered northern deer, mos- 
quitoes no doubt seem only a minor 
annoyance. Yet tiny shrews, smailest 
of all predatory mammals, need the 
larvae of mosquitoes to feed upon 
from the time they are weaned until 
they are old enough to hunt and kill 
the mouselike lemmings. Without 
shrews, lemmings would rapidly 
overpopulate the tundra and destroy 
the mosses and lichens, the food 
of caribou. Once these slow-grow- 
ing plants have been overgrazed, 
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. . : P , : mended. Hospitality, swimming, canoeing, fishing & water 
Surf Bathing and g.° ~ pecan 


rest & relaxation amid pine covered hills & lakes. 


Beach Sports, Golf, (Mes.) Justine S. Kerfoot—Grand Marais, Minn. 


Boating, 





Arizona 


Sports. Accom 








your budget and ‘Ae 
\ 
fill your every os ~~ , x = 
desire! a i | ee —~* 
WRITE — ARIZONA 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS AND 
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Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 


FOR FREE .ccommODATIONS GUIDE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MYRTLE BEACH, 41, SOUTH CAROLINA _/ 





Free color booklet write: 








Sunshine Climate Club, 5815-1 Pueblo, fanel, te Ariz. 





















Mid-June to September 


“Hanoi 
ichelieu 


AND COTTAGES 
AT MURRAY BAY, QUEBEC 


Your pine-scented playland in the 
Laurentians! Championship golf, tennis, 
riding, fishing in pollen-free air... 

Lido beach, heated salt-water pool, 
dancing. From $20 a day American 
Plan. Served by Saguenay 
steamers, by rail or modern 
highway from Montreal 

or Quebec. 

Lewis P. Beers, Mgr. 

Offices in Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, 
Toronto, Quebec or your 

Travel Agent or 
MANOIR RICHELIEU 
Dept. H, Box 100, 
Montreal, Canada 
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A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 








For a relaxed or active vacation 


Fe Hfitts Sin 


High in famous Laurentian Mountains. 52 miles 
north of Montreal. 250 acres private woods and 
lakes, all summer sports, no hay fever, A. P. 
Write for folder 

Far Hills Inn, Val Morin, P.Q., Canada 
Telephone Ste. Agathe 1824. 
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Wisconsin 





STURGEON BAY, 
WISCONSIN 


? In Fabulous 
Air Conditioned 

Door County 
LEATHEM 


SMITH LODGE 


% Modern accommodations—all rooms with private 
4 bath and steam heat. Swimming, fishing, boat- 
ing, tennis and our own golf course. Yacht basin 
with docks and anchorage. Cocktail lounge. Un- 
excelled cuisine and service. Am. or Eur. plan 
Ideal for honeymooners. 

Write for booklet and rates. Don Frederikson, Mgr 
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Everyone Vacations at 


RICHARDSON 


in the mountains near Chico ad 
Write for colorful brochure 


RICHARDSON //ic- SPRINGS 


P. O. BOX 54, RICHARDSON SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
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CARMEL- ey. ee SEA 
CALIFO 

For your oo ce plan a 
stay in famed, picturesque 
Carmel—the golf, art & vaca- 
tion center. Modernized lux- 
urious rooms from $14 single, 
$22 double, including break- 
fast and dinner. Heated pool. 
Great for honeymoons. 


Write La Playa, P. 0. Box 900, 
Carmel, Calitornia 
for vivid color brochure. 


3222: ss010. aucensEdif 


li 





Carmel Valley Inn—carmet Vatiey, Calif. 

The Inn offers informal living at its best—pool, riding, 
tennis, acres of lawn & gardens. Near world famous golf 
courses. Finest foods. AAA. Diners Club. Travel Agent Co- 
operation. Write for Free Folder or phone: Craig Smith— 
Olive 9-2261; L. A.—Citrus 2-6765; S. F.—Tuxedo 5-2464 












Write for FREE copy 


magazine 


of this interesting 
about Sonta Barbara 





Where to stay—dine shop, things to 
do and see, and realtors 
P. O. Box 486, 
Santa Barbora, Celifornia 





Wishing Well Hotel 


Rancho Santa Fe, California 


Luxurious small hotel in ideal year round climate. En- 
chanting setting amidst stately Eucalyptus trees and 
lovely informal gardens. Dining terrace overlooking beau- 
tiful swimming pool. Dining room features superb cuisine, 
charming Don Quixote murals. Some rooms with fireplace. 
Excellent golf course, horseback riding and tennis nearby. 
Del Mar Race Track and beaches only 5 miles. 


P.O. BOX 126 PHONE: PLAZA 6-1123 








Hotel El Pozo Del Rey— Acapulco 
Small clublike hotel with all deluxe features at regular 
rates. Strictly American style. Air cond. Private tile bath 
with hot water in every room. Swimming pool, cocktail 
lounge. AAA. Write for illustrated folder & rates to: 
Martin H. Marsalis, Hotel El Pozo Del Rey, Acapulco, Mex. 








Kiln fas CK. 
ALAM LCOKL Ovtite aA 


COUNTRY CLUB RESORT 





Maybe you've lived before—but never quite like this. 
Congenial guests, delicious meals and gracious living in 
modern, heated, private bath hotel rooms or cottage 
suites. 18-hole golf course, cocktail lounge, entertainment 
and sensible rates. Write for Brochure H 


BAILEYS HARBOR * DOOR COUNTY « WIS. 











In lovely Ephraim, Door 
County, Wisconsin—Over- 
looking scenic Eagle Har- 
bor and State Park. Gra- 
cious, informal living and 
joyful relaxation with ev- 
ery sport and diversion at 
its best. All rooms have 
private bath— automatic 
heat. Wonderful food, and 
all you can eat! Booklet. 
E. L. Valentine. 


EPHRAIM « DOOR COUNTY « WISCONSIN 
Enjoy an ideal vacation in our old world Scandinavian at- 
mosphere. Attractive, heated cottage accommodations on 
the shore of lovely Eagle Harbor; as modern as today and 
charming as yesterday. Family type meals with Smorgas- 
bord food specialties. American Plan. Our 53rd year. Send 
for rates and folder J. Write Box 85, Ephraim, Wisconsin. 


HOTEL AND 
GUEST COTTAGES 





HOLIDAY / JULY 











faaEe LOST VALLEY RANCH 


Your entire family wili enjoy our guest and 






cattle ranch. Riding, swimming, trout fishing, 
branding, ranch rodeo. June to November 
60 miles from Denver and Colorado Springs. 
For family rates and new folder, write to 
Dick Patterson's Lost Valley Ranch, 

Route 2, Box 1202-A, Sedalia, Colorado. 
Better yet — phone Deckers 16— today! 








WICDHORN RANCH 





“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout 
Fishing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated 
Swimming Pool, Wonderful Meals. American Pian from 
7.50 weekly. Pack and Sightseeing Trips Available. See 
your Travel Agent or write for folder. Open to October. 
discount in rates during Sept. Rates for children. 
HANK HODER FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 





Beaver’s S Bar V Ranch—7 days $89 


For an exhilarating change, complete rest, activities that are 
memorablefun.. .it’sthis Ranch inthe Rockies. Superbmeals, 
riding, swimming in heated pool, boating, fishing, scenic 
trips included in rate. Family rates, too. Picture-packed 


folder free. Write Beavers S-V, Winter Park 1, Colo, 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 





For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





New Jersey 


Pennsyivania 

















On the Coast of Thame 


RUCEWOLD 

gi LODGE 

be” end LOG COTTAGES 
x Perfect for Vacations 


Main Lodge and individual cot- 
tages secluded in spruce woods 
a combination of modern resort 
facilities and rustic charm. So- 
—\+ cial entertainment. Salt Water 
swimming pool. Private ocean 
beach. Boat trips. Cocktail 
Lounge. Delicious Food. Amer. 


ep Pian. Reasonable rates. 
Lr June 13 to Sept. 10. 
} Descriptive Folder. 
John H. Waller, Mgr. 
— 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 











on Moosehead Lake, 
KINEO, MAINE 


Fabulous, secluded 1100 acre re- 
sort, yet easily accessible by car, 
train, plane. Great for families: 
Private golf, lake & pool swim- 
ming, greatest fishing in East. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or call R. F. Warner, Inc., in 
N.Y., Bost., Wash,, Chi., Toronto. 


Mliqes Looce 
7" On Sebago Lake 








Cool breezes— Warm sunshine 
Comfortable cottages—Excellent Food 
A Distinctive Resort 
Sherman A. Crockett, Owner-Manager 


SOUTH CASCO MAINE 








’ 
Kernan’s West Shore Hotel 
Rustic, informal. On pine-covered shores of beautiful Se- 
bago Lake, in foothills of White Mts. Superb food, planned 
entertainment, dancing, tennis, beach, fishing, near golf 
courses. Private rooms with bath. Write Kernan's 


West Shore Hotel, East Sebago 1, Me. Tel. Sunset 7-2311. 





° 

Squaw Mountain Inn—Moosehead 

L k A beautitul vacation estate overlooking Lake. Pri- 
ake vate golf course, motor launch, fishing, tennis, bowl- 

ing green. Dancing, entertainments, picnics. Private cabins 

or rooms at Inn. Mid June to mid Sept. Moderate rates. 

No hay fever. The Sheridans, Greenville Junction, Maine. 





Goose Cove Lodge on Deer Isle, Me. 


in East Penobscot Bay. Sailing, fishing, hiking and pic- 
nics. Trained naturalist for nature lovers. An artist's 
paradise. Write for brochure. 


Dr. R. A. Waldron, Owner-Mgr., P.O. Sunset, Maine 








Massachusetts 
poccccce we ew we ww a ee ee ee ee 
1 persnenowa WHERE VACATIONS 

TENNIS ' 
| FRAP SHOOTING ARE MORE FUN! 
| HAYRIDES 1600 private vacationland acres ir 
i ean Gane iT the beautiful Berkshires ev 
| -- AND HOSTS OF OTHER ¥ ngland's most unusual resort built 
1 VACATION ACTIVITIES around “the Barn finest ac- 
4 commodations, hearty 











country-style foods, enter- 
tainment, parties and all 
sports the perfect 
place for your Summer va 
cation where ‘Fun by 

Barnful” is assured a 
Write Box H7 For ouns 

Col 


Great 


Barrington, 
Mass. 





. 

Straitsmouth Inn 

“The Sea Surrounds Us."" Unexcelled shore vacation spot 

Atlantic Ocean on three sides, private rocky point. Quiet 

comfort. Fine New England Food 5-$125 wee aT. in 

cluding all meals. May 29-Oct. 1. Tel. KIngswood 6-3471. 
Mrs. E. Wilkinson, 3 Gap Head Road, Rockport, ions 





New Ocean House, Swampscott,Mass. 
Directly on ocean. 12 miles from Boston. Accessible to all 
historic points. 300 rooms with bath. Ideal seashore & coun- 
try environment. Every recreational feature. Private beach 
Traditional New England cuisine. Seafood specialties. Open 
April to November. Booklet. Clement Kennedy, President 





East Bay Lodge on Cape Cod 
A friendly Inn on a garden estate, only 100 yards from the 
sea. Warm salt water swimming. All summer sports. Fun, 
companionship with congenial families. Cocktail lounge 
$13 up daily includes superlative meals. 


George M. Leghorn, Prop., Osterville 16, Mass. 


Finest Stopping Place in the 


dal, 





HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


Just 5 minutes from N. J. 
Turnpike exit 4; 10 minutes 
to downtown Phila. Air- 
conditioned throughout ¢ 103 
Dorothy Draper decorated 
rooms ® Outdoor pool e 
Restaurant-Bar ¢ 

Parking for 500 cars. 

WRITE FOR 











PRIVATE BEACH * GLORIOUS SURF 


Warren 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
AT SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


EARLY BIRD RATES 
To July 3rd. 
Finest Spot on the Jersey Coast = 








Cheerful room-settings colorfully appointed 
Wonderful food. Golf. All sports. Supervised 
activities for children 
Write or phone for Attractive Rates 
FRED O. COSGROVE e Gibson 9-8800 





ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
at SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 
Private Beach, Excellent Food, Elevator 
MODIFIED-AMERICAN PLAN RATES 
Spring Lake offers mile-long Boardwalk, Golf, Tennis, 
Fishing, Dancing, Supper Clubs, Summer Theatre, Movies, 
Shops. Easily accessible by train or motor over fine 
highways. ASON from June 20 
For a REAL VACATION come to SPRING LAKE! 
Brochure and Rates on request 
A. P. ST. THOMAS, Owner-Mgr. 
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HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


> Ridge foothills. just 12 miles east of Harris 


TY 


Easily reached via Pa. Tpk. and Routes 322 and 


ar-Jeatejielab-ial p gol 


f, swimming, tennis, riding. 150 


suest rooms, many air-conditioned. Excel 





lent cuisine. Open the year ‘round 


HARLES E. TODD. Managing Director 


RESERVATIONS: KEystone 3-2171 





wImmer 
at Buck Hill 


Vacation days are perfect in the beau- 
tiful Poconos. Sports include golf, 
tennis, swimming in outdoor pool, 
riding, lawn bowling, fishing. Social 
entertainment. Congenial atmosphere. 
Advance reservations necessary 


3 HOURS FROM 
NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York 

Reservation 
Offic e 

pens grew ew - Ne 30 Resseieline 


Plaz 
ClIrcie 5-5620 





8 FREE BOOKLETS 


POCONO 
MOUNTAINS 


Famous Resorts for young men & women. Write 
for your 8 free colorful booklets: Pocono Booklet 
Center, Room 804-H, 501 5th Ave., N. Y. 17 


Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. 


Sky-high in the Pocono Mts. on sparkling Fairview Lake 





Outstanding cottage-lake resort for families, all ages . 
honeymoon specials! Round-the-clock activities fe aturir ne 
all water sports. Dancing, entertainment, land sports 


Famous for fine food. Literature. Tel Hawley 4596 





Vermont 


New Hampshire 








GREEN TRAILS 


Brookfield, Vermont 
in unspoiled Vermont overlooking 
Sunset Lake. Unlimited horseback 
riding, swimming All sports. 
Listed Duncan Hines. 

Open June 15 to Sept. 15 

Leaflet 

Jessie H. Fiske, Brookfield, Vt. 














. 

Camp Elizabeth Inn 

Lodge and Cottages midst unspoiled mountain-lake coun- 

try on Canada's border. Fine beach, fishing at doorstep; 

golf, tennis, scenic trips. Excellent cooking. Informal 

$63-$84 American Plan. Opens June 28. Free Folder 
Newport 16, Vermont 





Dorset Inn 

In Vermont's Green Mountains, Season May 29 to Oct. 25 
10% discount to July 10. Golf, Tennis at door. Swimming, 
Card-Sun Room, Social Activities. Shuffleboard. $10 up 
with meals. Reservations suggested. 


Fred Whittemore, Owner-Mgr. Box 96J, Dorset, Vermont 





Bromley House 

You're Invited to our all-summer house party ! Golf, swim- 
ming, music, Art Center. Thrilling scenic beauty, charming 
atmosphere. Choice clientele. $55 wkly up with meals. Rec 

Gourmet & Duncan Hines. Write for folder 


Box 12H, Peru, Vermont 


r HOUSE HOTEL | 
CRA Dp MOTEL and 
| COTTAGES 


CRAWFORD ~agnenss ‘N. 








New England's Complete Resort 
High in the White Mts. Free Golf. 
Ricetrte golf carts. 2 Private Lakes, Beach 
House and Beach. Lawn Bowling Court. Varied 
social activities. Log Lodges—Superior food. 
Cocktail Lounge. Amer. and Eur. Plans. Special 
Family Plan Rates. New Complete Fire Sprin- 
kler Protection. Phone Twin Met. 30. 

Season: Late June to Mid-October 

Write Richard H. Edgerton, Managing Director 
or Consult Your Travel Agent. 








New York 














Waterville Inn 


A complete mountain resort. Swimming pool and golf, of 
course. Open mid-June to mid-October and in winter, too. 
Advance reservations requested. Please write for our color 
folder which pictures the Inn, its facilities and the magnifi 


cent setting. Waterville Valley (pop. 7) CamptonP.O.,N.H. 


: 
Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 

Located in the White Mountain National Forest. A moun 
tain Inn with flowers, gardens, fields and woodland walks 
Swimming, outdoor sports, and mountain climbing. Rest 
and Relaxation. $9-$11 incl. me pas and a tradition in hos 


pitality. g, p, Whipple, Mgr., ke , New H 











Connecticut 


FOLLOW THE TRAIL OF 
ROMANCE AND HISTORY 


IN New York STATE 





«FAM 


STOP aT TH 


The OTESAGA 
at Cooperstown 





In the valley of the Deerslayer, in the birthplace of 
Baseball, gracious American plan Otesago inn for 
your family vacation. Baseball and historical mu- 
seums, swimming, gol 


TREADWAY INN 
at Rochester 





Country Inn near the heart of New York's Flower 
City. Beautiful parks and beach. Famous Eastman 
photographic museum, Indian lore and historical mu- 
seum nearby. 


New 
TREADWAY INN 
at Niagara Falls 





Newest, most modern motor inn ot America’s favorite 
honeymoon site. Short walk to famous Lookout Point, 
Rainbow Bridge. Beautiful, romantic setting overlook- 
ing Niagara River. 

For descriptive touring and vacation literature, accom- 
modation and rate information or reservations, write 


TREADWAY INNS of New York 
Rochester 7, N.Y. 





Thousand Islands 
Club and Cottages 


. in the beautiful St. Lawrence River. All 
the friendliness and charm of your own 
private club in a perfect resort setting. 18- 
hole golf course, tennis courts, pool, fishing 
and motor-boating, excellent food, cock- 
tail lounge, movies, dancing, entertainment. 
Early reservations suggested for July 
through September. Write for brochure: 
Alexandria Bay, N.Y. or 477 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 








. . 
Pine Tree Point Club, 1000 Islands 
Alexandria Bay 4, N. Y Charming, restful, congenial 
club-style resort. Private beach on St. Lawrence River 


Modified American Plan Send for color brochure today 
Open May to early October. Your hosts 


Cape. | C. S. Thomson & A. G. Thomson 
Hotel Muncie 


On shore of Lake Chautauqua. Am. plan. June-Septem 


ber. Planned programs July & Aug. Sym, hor ies, concert 
plays, operas, nursery school, boys & giris clubs, sw 
ming, fishing, boating, shuffle board, tennis, golf. Write for 
rates. 


Mrs. Van Dyke Underwood, Caeviauque, N. Y. 





The Northfield 


Swimming Pool with sun deck and snack bar, golf, recrea- 


Devil's Pool Guest Ranch 


1900 acres in the farmed Ozarks with Western atmosphere; 





tion for every member of the family at this delightful 
country Inn. Informal social events. $11 6 day inc. de- 
licious meals. Accom. 200. Open All Year. Color Folder 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 


delightful private pool, fine riding horses, strictly modern 
lodge on American plan. Complete facilities to make your 
family’s vacation a memorable one. 


Dan Norris, Box H, Branson, Mo. 





The Homestead Inn 

Reasonably Priced Modern Rooms. Eur. Plan, New Swim 
ming Pool, Appetizing New England Food. Friendly cour 
teous attention. Leave Merritt Pkwy. Exit *28 to Post 
Road. Cross on to Field Point Rd..Continue 1 mi. to Inn. 


Philip A. Waldron, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 


HOLIDAY/ JULY 


Howell House & Howell House Club 
Here a congenial company gathers each sur € 

the cultural & entertainment activities of the famou 8 
Hamptons. Rambling, colonial inn facing village green accom 
modates 125, Mod-Am. Plan. Near Beach & Country Club 





George & Merie Carmany, Westhampton Beach, Long Island 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Virgin isiands 























A distinctive 
resort where 
everyone 
has fun 


Completely 
Air-Conditioned 


THE CLOISTER 


Sea Island, Georgia 
The American Plan 
rates are not expensive 
Write direct for Book- 
let E, or see travel 
agent or New York 
Reservation Office, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, 

Tel.: Circle 5-8055. 


















In any Season... 


Ben Novack 


“In all the World... 


The most beautiful resort hotel, 


hb n . 
— UULY 1-SEPTEMBER on 
= $ dail 
t d "Y per Person 
on al n e S a u loon? Ccupane. 
AND Low, tow °f 565 rooms 
GOLF at exclusive country je RATES ma 


club—Free limousine service 
A complete and exciting social program 
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neluding Breakfas, a 
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“ropean Plan 














President 
Duke Stewart 
Manager 
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ON THE OCEAN AT 44th STREET, MIAMI BEACH, FLOR 
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Breeze-swept shore 
...rools galore 
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LAUDERDALE 
@ Six miles of breeze-conditioned beach, 
162 miles of fascinating waterways. 
Enjoy big game fishing, golf, smart 
restaurants, scores of attractions. 
Superb accommodations at rates far 
below those for facilities elsewhere. 
Write for beautiful color brochure today. 
FREE COLOR BROCHURE + errr eeerereves 
CITY PUBLICITY DEPT., BOX 1181, H-7 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
Brochure and Rates Desired for Party of 
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From (give dates) To : 
Name - 
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Gulf Winds Vacation Apartments 

200 luxurious apts. on wide, safe Gulf beach. 1, 2 bdrm. or 
eff., by wk., mo., season. Ideal for families. Famous Im 
perial House dining & lounge. Near golf, fishing, shopping 
center. Sunshine every day guaranteed. Color brochure 


T. H. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg Beach, Florida 





Fait Choi w NASSAU 


BAHAMAS 








BEACH 
John L. Cota, Gen. Mgr. 


HOTEL 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


% Nassau’s top luxury hotel ... charm- 
ing Colonial setting for gay enter- 
tainment, superb cuisine. 

% Private ocean beach at your door 
... golf, tennis, water sports. New 
Cabana Club and ‘“‘vision-level’’ 
pool. 





For color folder, reservations 
See Your Travel Agent or 
WILLIAM P. WOLFE ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND * MIAMI * PHILA, * TORONTO 











PLANTATION 


ST. JOHN + VIRGIN ISLANDS + U.S.A. 


Summer is Ideal 
at Caneel 


Reservations: See your 
Travel Agent or N. Y. Res. 
Office at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Circle 6-4699. 








Jamaica 





in Jomaien...ise of dreams come tue ! 
Poe ‘ A 
a = so Jamaica flavor... 
¢ American Pian! 
THE new tuxury 
resort...with beach, 
pool, Freeport 
Shoppe, cocktail 
lounges, Limbo 
Supper Club! 

















Completely 
Air-conditioned 


RAWAK sores 


MAMMEE BAY, OCHO RIOS, 
JAMAICA, B.W | 


el Agent 


N.Y. OFFICE 
Circle 7-6940 





City Hotels 
New York, N.Y. 


NOW! 100% 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


Busy men and women enjoy the comfort of the 
newest electronic central air conditioning system 
— with individual thermostatic controls. No noisy 
window units to disturb your sleep. 
This magnificent 40-story hotel is 
favored for its flawless continental 
service. Radio and television. Con- 
venient midtown location, close to 
all transit facilities, Radio City, 
Fifth Avenue and Broadway. Just 
two blocks from the new Coliseum. 
Singles $8.50 to $12 
Doubles $12 to $19.50 
No Extra Charge For Air Conditioning 
Teletype NY 1-3949 or Write for booklet HM. 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


106 Central Park South at Sixth Ave., N.Y.19 














FOR ITS VIEW of the East Riv- 
er, United Nations, the spec- 
tacular skyline of New York. 
FOR ITS LOCATION and gra- 
cious environment on exclu- 
sive Beekman Hill, only 
minutes from midtown. 

FOR ITS SERVICE, courteous 
and courtly, as personalized as 
the service in a private club. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET H 


Beekman Sower fA 


HOTEL 
* LOUNGE 
at 49th and First, New York 17, New York \GS 





Special summer 
family rates 


Overlooking the East River 


HOLIDAY/ JULY 








Continued from Page 127 
at least twenty years is required to 
replenish them. If mosquitoes were 
exterminated overnight, not only 
would caribou be starved out of 
existence but also the timber wolves 
that feed on caribou, and the foxes 
and wolverines that live on the rem- 
nants of wolf kills. 

The interdependence of the count- 
less varieties of animal and plant life 
is so vast and intricate that all nature 
study since the beginning of re- 
corded history gives us no more than 
a brief glance into the infinite pro- 
fundity of natural planning. Our 
understanding of the forces that 
govern the living things that share 
this planet with us is scarcely any far- 
ther advanced than our understand- 
ing of the companion forces that 
govern the solar systems. 


It is often assumed that, although 
much of the smaller wildlife can 
exist along the fringes of civilization, 
it is impossible for the so-called big- 
game animals to live in close prox- 
imity to man. Yet the state of 
Michigan, with industrialization sec- 
ond to no other region and popula- 
tion density more than double the 
national average, has a frequency of 
big-game animals about fourteen 
times as great as that of Alaska. 

The most generous estimate that 
could possibly be made of the Terri- 
tory’s caribou, moose, bears, sheep, 
goats and black-tailed deer would be 
half a million. Michigan, with less 
than one tenth the area, has more 
than 700,000 members of one big- 
game species alone—the white-tailed 
deer. 

The popular picture of primitive 
North America as a wildlife paradise 
teeming with all varieties of animals 
is a mistaken one. There are prob- 
ably more raccoons, opossums, 
skunks, coyotes, foxes and cottontail 
rabbits on this continent today than 
there were in pre-Columbian times. 
There are most certainly more deer— 
some five million whitetails, two 
million mule deer and perhaps a 
half-million blacktails. 

Upon studying the journals of the 
early fur traders and explorers, his- 
torians have been startled to discover 
that the first white men to penetrate 
the interior of this country often 
starved to death or were forced to 
shoot their horses for food in 
regions overcrowded with deer to- 
day. The plants and shrubs upon 
which deer feed seldom grow in the 
deep shade of virgin timber. Origi- 
nally, deer were found only along the 
woods’ edges, near the clearings and 
throughout the patches of second 
growth that covered the scars of 
wilderness fires. Browse that could 
support a herd of seven and a half 











million simply didn’t exist in this 
country until lumbering and land 
clearing opened up the endless 
forests to let the light in. 

Nothing could prove more con- 
clusively that nature’s own game- 
management program is superior to 
Our experimental gropings than the 
history of American deer. Many of 
our completely selfish actions, like 
cutting or burning the forests, plow- 
ing and planting the land, have bene- 
fited these animals immensely. At 
the same time many of our honest 
attempts to help them have only 
done serious damage. 

A clear example of such a mis- 
taken attempt is the bitter war we’ve 
waged, in the name of conservation, 
against their wild enemies, like 
wolves and pumas. Centuries of 
harassment by carnivora served to 
develop behavior patterns in deer 
that became formulas for survival. 
Predation made them swift and 
wary. Predation weeded out diseased 





and deformed specimens, kept the 
herds vigorous and healthy. With 
their own numbers vastly increased 
and the numbers of their enemies 
vastly reduced, deer are becoming 
less and less capable of looking after 
themselves. 

In recent years, spring thaws often 
reveal the carcasses of deer that 
yarded up tightly, staying together 
and starving together, although the 
browse that could have saved them 
lay only a few hundred yards away. 
This inherent tendency to gather 
where snow is lightest and then hesi- 
tate to brave the drifts in a search for 
new feeding grounds was once over- 
come by predation. Attacks by 
wolves and big cats scattered the 
deer into the swamps, where most of 
them survived. During a_ recent 
winter, some fifty thousand deer 
starved to death in Michigan alone. 

The armies of human deer hunters 
in the field each year do not compen- 
sate for the lack of deer-hunting ani- 
mals. Man cannot take the place of a 
predator species. His interest is in 
trophy heads or healthy meat ani- 


mals, never the sick or substandard 
creatures that fall prey to wild 
hunters most easily. 

As unpopular as the idea may 
be today, it is safe to predict that 
within a few more decades we will 
be attempting to restock the very 
animals we have attempted to ex- 
terminate in the past. 

If there is a single lesson to be 
learned from the history of Amer- 
ican wildlife, it is this: nature’s mas- 
ter plan is so complex that whenever 
we deplete any form of life, we are 
toying dangerously with balances we 
do not yet understand. No living 
thing was created without reason. 
No wild animal walks with aimless 
feet. We have been given the power 
to see the things they themselves 
were not meant to see: the purpose 
in their lives, even the meaning of 
their deaths. From their interde- 
pendence, from the dovetailing of 
their destinies, we can get a brief 
glimpse into the forces that shape the 
universe, into the laws that govern 
both the birth of a planet and the 
death of a sparrow. 

I can feel sympathy for the man 
who fails to discover something 
greater than himself in righteous 
sermons or stained-glass windows, 
for these things are merely the works 
of other men. I can feel only pity for 
the man who fails to find humility in 
our forests. 

No one can deny that a great deal 
of wildlife has been affected ad- 
versely by the changes men have 
made in the last few centuries. The 
big timber wolf was an impressive 
symbol of the world that was here 
before us; his spine-tingling howl 
was the heartbeat of true wilderness; 
and wolf tracks are fading trails to- 
day. The moose and elk herds have 
dwindled alarmingly. The gigantic 
and magnificent grizzly bear, the 
American King of Beasts, has been 
extirpated from all but a few scat- 
tered strongholds in his mountains. 

Yet somehow nature seems mi- 
raculously capable of healing the 
wounds man inflicts. The clever coy- 
ote is moving firmly into the biotic 
void created by our extermination of 
larger carnivora. Our destruction of 
suitable moose-and-elk range has 
opened up vast areas of browseland 
to support new deer herds. Even to- 
day, black bears exist in all but four 
or five of the forty-eight states. In 
spite of lumbering that has scalped 
an entire continent, intensive indus- 
trialization and agriculture, water 
and air pollution, skyrocketing pop- 
ulation growth and spreading sub- 
divisions, the majority of native 
American wild animals can still be 
found within a few hours’ drive of 
any large city in this country. 

THE END 
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SIMCA Official Report No.5: 
New Trans-American 


The fastest thing on wheels 
between New York and Los 
Angeles. SIMCA made it in 46 
hours, 3 minutes. The secret? 
POWER. Not brute horsepower, but a SIMCA feature 
— balanced power. The same great balance of power 
that helped SIMCA set the 42.6 MPG mark. And 


even pull a 9 ton bus. Family-size 4 door comfort, too. 











e Proven 42.6 Miles-Per-Gallon Economy 
e Power-Start 12 Volt ignition System 

e Family-Size 4 Door, 5 Passenger Room 
e Safe Engine - Buffer Unitized Design 

e Big Ride Ball-Joint Suspension 

e Reclining Deep-Foam Airliner Seats 

e Both 4 Cylinder and ¥-8 Available 


Sales and Service Throughout America. Overseas Delivery, too! 


For nearest dealer’s name and free literature write Dept. 32, Simca, Inc., 445 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





Feet Sore...Hot 
or Perspire? 


You'll marvel how quickly Dr. 
Scholl’s soothing, cooling, refreshing 
medicated Foot Powder relieves sore, 
hot, tired, tender, perspiring, odor- 
ous or sensitive feet . . . how it eases 
new or tight shoes . . . helps prevent 
Athlete’s Foot . . . 
maintain foot 
health. Start using 
it today! 15¢, 40¢. 
Large Economy 
Size, 75¢. At Drug, ; 
Shoe, Department # 

and 65-10¢ Stores.¢ 


Dr. Scholls 
FOOT POWDER 
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Established 1864 


STATE STREET 


The Restaurant Landmark of 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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WIN YOUR NEXT 


VACATION ET 
Fabulous PARIS ER 
vi< SABE NA 


BELGIAN Would ZiRLINES 
(only direct flight to the “‘Heari™ of the 
Brussels Worlds Fair and 













Many 
Valuable 
PRIZES 


Win an exciting vacation in 
Paris, for the best picture 
e shoot this summer. 

‘ntry blanks at al! camera 
dealers—nothing to buy! 
Amateurs only! 





Sponsored 


y 
FRicon: 
... International 

Favorites! 





RICOH CAMERAS, 521 Fifth Ave., N.¥.C. 
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Easy ways to give the simplest suppers that cosmopolitan flair 


Smart hostesses from Murray Hill to Nob Hill know this secret of success: keep the dinner 
simple and add a real flourish with the easy-to-fix drinks shown here. Your parties will 
be the envy of the neighborhood. But why not see for yourself? 


GREEN MINT JULEP 


3 oz. bourbon, oz. Hiram Walker’s Green 
Creme de Menthe. Fill tall glass or mug with 
shaved ice and stir gently until outside is frosted. 


Decorate with sprig of mint leaves and green 





cherry. 


ALEXANDER 


1 oz. Hiram Walker’s Brown Creme de Cacao, 


1 oz. London Dry Gin, 1 oz. fresh cream. Shake 
well with. cracked ice and strain into cocktail 


glass. Sprinkle nutmeg on top. 


BLACKBERRY FRAPPE 

Pour 2 oz. Hiram Walker’s Blackberry Flavored 
randy over cracked ice in cocktail glass. It’s so 
easy. The taste—the natural flavor of fresh-picked 
blackberries. 


BLACKBERRY SOUR 


I oz. Hiram Walker’s Blackberry Flavored 
Brandy, juice of lemon. Shake with cracked 
ice and strain into “sour” glass. Add squirt of 


— soda. 


Creme de Cacao, Creme de Menthe, 60 proof; Blackberry Flavored Brandy, 70 proof; Distilled 
London Dry Gin. 90.4 proof. Made from 100% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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_ CARUSO COCKTAIL 


% oz. London Dry Gin, % oz. French (dry) 
Vermouth, % 0z. Hiram Walker’s Green Creme 
de Menthe. Stir well with cracked ice and strain 
into cocktail glass. 

TWO-STRIPER 

¥% oz. Hiram Walker’s Brown Creme de Cacao, 
¥% oz. Hiram Walker’s Green Creme de Menthe. 
Pour Creme de Cacao first. Then add Creme de 
Menthe, pouring it gently down inside of glass. 


The specific gravities will separate the two layers. 


Hiram Walker's 


CORDIALS 


A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 


























Independence 
Hall 














LANDMARKS OF THE WORLD 





@ The nation’s most valued piece of real estate is a modest 
two-story Georgian brick building on Chestnut Street 
between Fifth and Sixth in Old Philadelphia. This is 
Independence Hall, where the two essential documents of 
the American experiment were adopted—the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The building began its career in 1732 as the State House 
of the Province of Pennsylvania. It survives today only 
because the City of Philadelphia purchased it from the 
state for $70,000 in 1818. Despite the historic events which 
took place there, the shrine did not receive its name until 
1852, when Philadelphia’s City Council resolved to hold 
an annual July Fourth celebration “in the said State 
House, known as Independence Hall.” 

Each year more than one and a half million pilgrims 
visit this architectural jewel and the adjacent Supreme 
Court and Congress Hall buildings. (All are open from 
8:45 A.M. to 5:15 p.M. daily.) Outside, the Chestnut Street 
traffic rushes by the J. A. Bailly statue of George Wash- 
ington in front of the building. Inside the shrine is a world 
as familiar as a well-learned history lesson. 

To the right as you enter Independence Hall from 
Chestnut Street is the Pennsylvania Supreme Court room, 
with its reconstructed judges’ platform, counsel table, 
clerk’s desk and scattered benches. To the left of the 
paneled hallway is the Assembly Room, which historian 
Carl Van Doren has called “the tap root of American life 
and history.” It appears approximately as it did during 
the momentous days of the Continental Congress and the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787. The thirteen dele- 
gates’ tables are covered with green baize. Books, ledgers, 
a Bible, two pairs of spectacles, a walking cane lie 
casually about. On the Speaker’s desk is a Syng silver 
inkstand, purchased in 1752 for twenty-five pounds and 
sixteen shillings, now priceless. One by one delegates used 
this inkstand to sign the Declaration on August 2, 1776. 
(Only John Hancock, President, and Charles Thomson, 
Secretary of the Congress, signed on July fourth, the day 
of adoption.) Behind the Speaker’s desk you see the grace- 
ful “rising sun” chair in which George Washington pre- 
sided over the Constitutional Convention. The chair and 
the inkstand are the only objects that actually were in the 
Assembly Room in 1776. Everything else is a period piece 
dating from the Revolution. 

Here, patriots were jailed and hospitalized during the 
British occupation of the city. In this room, on November 
3, 1781, Congress was presented with twenty-four battle 
flags taken from Cornwallis’ defeated army. Lafayette used 
it as his levee room during his triumphal tour of America 

in 1824. John Adams and Henry Clay lay in state here, as 
did Abraham Lincoln during a pause in the long funeral 
trip to Springfield, Illinois. Four years before, on Washing- 
ton’s birthday, he had raised the flag on Independence 
Hall—a ground plaque to the left of the Washington statue 
marks the spot. 
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MINOX B 
— 
exposure meter! 


You'll have fun shooting magnificent per- 
fectly exposed pictures (3” x 4” and larger) 
with this new marvel of West German pre- 
cision engineering. The Minox B (weighs 
but 3% 0z., only 3%” long) eliminates guess- 
work. It's quick, sure, simple to use. 

Critically sharp f/3.5 lens; all speeds to 
1/1000 sec.; loads in a wink; lots of other 
features. 

Only the Minox will take you out of that 
bulky camera-toting “Tourist Class," give 
you so much photographic fun, so many 
Opportunities for those once-in-a-lifetime 
candids. Only the Minox can be your con- 
stant photographic companion .. . you'll 
always have it ready, with you, in your 
pocket or purse. 

See your photo dealer today... he wants 
to demonstrate the Minox B's amazing versa- 
tility. Try the world's only ultra-miniature 
all-in-one precision camera. Be first to own 
the new Minox B! 


Minox B, chrome finish with chain 
and case 169.965 


Minox III-S (without exposure meter), 
chrome finish with chain 
and case 139.50 
Complete information about Minox is available 


MINOX at all better camera stores, or write 


KLING PHOTO CORP., 
257 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 10, N.Y. 
sole U.S. distributor 




















FROM 
THE 
WORLD’S 
STORMIEST 
WATERS... 





FABULOUS FROZEN KING CRAB 
sea-fresh on your table tonight! 


Imagine! Giant Alaska King Crab any time you want it! The 
sea-fresh goodness frozen-in right aboard ship... packed in bone- 
free, meaty chunks ready for you to enjoy at home—in salads, 
sandwiches, hot dishes. Served at most fine restaurants, too. 
Split Legs, Whole Legs or Meat Only — Cooked and Ready to Eat 


WAKEFIELD’S 


' GIANT ALASKA FRESH-FROZEN KING CRAB 


FREE RECIPE BOOK. 28 ways to serve King Crab. Write: 
Wakefield's Food Sales, Dept. H, 32 South 5th Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 











8 DAYS, 7 NIGHTS $289 uP 


That Old Jamaica Magic, 140-mile Island 
Auto tour, 2 sightseeing trips . . . hotels, 

most meals, transfers, Super Constellation 
air fares all included. CALYPSO CRUISE 


folder from your Travel Agent or 


OLDEST AIRLINE IN THE AMERICAS 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. ST 6-0600 af 
~~ 
aN + PAN 
AMERI(ICARN 


General Agents 
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Another authentic object in In- 
dependence Hall is the Liberty Bell, 
cast in Whitechapel, London, and 
hung in the belfry in 1753. It cost 
€198. Its inscription from Leviticus 
was prophetic: “Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof.” As the bell was 
being tested, a stroke of the clapper 
cracked it. Two ingenious Philadel- 
phia foundrymen, Pass and Stow— 
they added their names on the bell— 
recast it. When the British advanced 
on Philadelphia in 1777, the State 
House bell was spirited to Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, and hidden 
under the floor of the Zion Re- 
formed Church for a year. It was al- 
most lost forever in 1828, when the 
bell now in the steeple was cast; it 
is said the Liberty Bell was offered 
as a trade-in, but the manufacturer 
did not feel it was worth four hun- 
dred dollars as scrap metal. Its 
famous crack traditionally occurred 


in 1835, while tolling for Chief 


Justice John Marshall’s funeral. Its 
name, incidentally, probably stems 
from 1839, when an antislavery 
proponent published a fiery pam- 
phlet called The Liberty Bell. 
Everyone is allowed to touch (but 
not tap or ring) the bell. It weighs 
2080 pounds, its wooden yoke is the 
original piece of slippery elm, and 





its fracture was enlarged to its present 
width in 1846. A narrow crack ap- 
peared above the old one during a 
series of national trips—the last to 
San Francisco in 1915. Two bolts 
were inserted into the original 
crack and a mechanical spider was 
installed at that time to protect the 
bell from further damage. You may 
be surprised to learn that the iron 
arms of the bell’s cradle are attached 
to a truck on wheels. In an emer- 
gency the wooden panels around the 
base can be removed in one minute 
and the bell wheeled to safety. 

Did the Liberty Bell ring on July 
4, 1776? No, despite the fact that 
generations of Americans have 
grown up believing the fiction. But 
it very likely rang on the evening of 
July 8, 1776, along with many other 
bells in Philadelphia. At noon that 
day, in Independence Hall Yard, 
Col. John Nixon mounted a tem- 
porary platform that had been built 
by the American Philosophical So- 
ciety to observe the transit of Venus 
across the sun, and proclaimed the 
Declaration to a modest gathering. 
In the evening, when the news had 
spread, bonfires blazed and the 
city’s bells were rung. 

When the current restoration 
work is finished later this year, the 
upper floor of Independence Hall 
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CLIMATE AS YOU LIKE IT 


TRAVEL 


Q.* What section of the United States has an ideal year-around climate ? 
Is there a good, simple guide to U.S.A. weather ?” 


TIPS 
By Howard Greig 


Director, Holiday Information Service 


N.T., Lexington, Ky. 





@ A narrow strip along the California coast, close to the 
Pacific, has a climate which many consider the nearest to 
perfection. Summers are cooler than the average U.S. summer, 
winters warmer. In the lower section of this strip, approximately 
from Santa Barbara to San Diego, summers are comparable to 
those of resort areas of northern Maine and Michigan, winters 
to those of southern Arizona and northern Florida. 

For a guide to U.S. weather, try How to Pick the Right 
Climate, by Richard M. Page, available at $1 from the Martin 
Publishing Co., 20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, or through 
your local bookseller. Text, maps and tables of this 32-page, 
paper-cover book will help you select your ideal living condi- 
tions in the U.S.—rugged winters with plenty of snow; very 
cold winters and very hot summers; or moderate all-season 
weather. 


SHORT CUT 
Q. “Will an auto-ferry service operate across Lake Erie this summer ?” 
F.G., St. Paul, Minn. 
@ The new 520-foot Aguarama will operate daily in both 
directions between Detroit and Cleveland, from June 19th 
through September 7th. The crossing takes six hours, saves 180 
miles of driving. The Aguarama carries 160 cars. The five 
passenger decks have observation lounges, ballrooms, bars, 
restaurants and a children’s playroom. For information and 
reservations write. the Michigan-Ohio Navigation Co., 2028 
National Bank Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. 
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once more will be open to visitors. 
(It will be several years before the 
second floors of Congress Hall and 
the Supreme Court buildings are 
fully restored.) Over the fireplace in 
the Governor’s Council Chamber 
you will see Benjamin West’s fa- 
mous painting, Penn’s Treaty With 
the Indians. \n the long Banquet 
Room are paintings worth close to 
$1,000,000—portraits of Washing- 
ton, Madison, Monroe, Thomas 
Paine, Stephen Decatur, Hamilton, 
and other heroes and statesmen of 
the Revolution. This is the gallery 
where Charles Willson Peale—re- 
sponsible for many of the portraits— 
housed the main part of his noted 
museum from 1802-28. Besides the 
first natural-history museum and 
art gallery in America it featured 
such side-show entertainment as wax 
figures, stuffed monkeys, magic- 
lantern shows and a prodigy who 
performed simultaneously on five 
musical instruments. The first gas- 
light in America was demonstrated 
here, and came perilously close to 
burning down the rafters that sup- 
ported the Liberty Bell. 

Almost all the decoration of 
Independence Hall is open to doubt. 
The paneling in the hallway and the 
south wall behind the Liberty Bell 
is considered original. The floor- 
boards of the Governor’s Council 
Chamber are probably original; 
they were taken from various parts 
of the building and laid in the 
Chamber during a restoration in the 
1890’s. Historians of the National 
Park Service have pored over several 
million documents to ascertain the 
true appearance of the shrine from 
1775 to 1800. One architect, by 
painstakingly removing every layer 
of paint from a piece of wood in the 
bell tower, discovered that its ex- 
terior had been blue in 1755. Now 
the puzzle is to find sure evidence 
so that it can be repainted as Jeffer- 
son, Franklin and Madison viewed 
it in 1776. Several years ago inten- 
sive digging uncovered the serpen- 
tine walks which once graced the 
Yard; and as the treasure hunt con- 
tinues, it is likely that one day a 


visiting the State House. To the north 
a majestic Mall, extending three blocks, 
is slowly being finished; this will give 
the shrine the sweeping setting many 
of its admirers have long desired. 
Heads of state, ambassadors and the 
world’s political figures are likely to 
rub elbows with camera-toting tourists 
any day of the year in Independence 
Hall. At least twenty-six Presidents have 


paid it their respects (one noteworthy 
exception: Franklin D. Roosevelt). On 
a busy spring day, when busloads of 
schoolchildren descend on the building, 
the visitors’ register may show such 
astonishing remarks as “Cool, man, 
cool,” and “Very good, Sam.” A far 
cry from those moving words spoken 
at Independence Hall almost a century 
ago: “I have often inquired of myself, 


what great principle or idea it was that 
kept this Confederacy so long together. 
It was not the mere matter of the sepa- 
ration of the colonies from the mother 
land; but something in that Declara- 
tion giving liberty, not alone to the peo- 
ple of this Country, but hope to the 
world for all future time.” 

The speaker, of course, was Abraham 


Lincoln. THE END 
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A well seasoned tnawelen’sa 
guide to Tabaaco 





1 cup cleaned 

raw shrimp 
2 teasp. Tabasco 
¥2 teasp. salt 


1% teasp. curry 
powder 
6 eggs, beaten 


Partially cook bacon; add next 4 ingredi- 
ents and half of Tabasco. Cover and cook 
over medium heat 5 minutes. 

While shrimp are cooking, add remaining 
Tabasco, salt and curry to beaten eggs. 
Prepare omelet. Fold omelet over shrimp 
mixture. 4 servings. 


Tt Shrimp Omelet 











concentrate, 4% cup sherry, 1 tablespoon 


honey and 4% teaspoon Tabasco. Blend 
thoroughly and cook until thickened, 
about 5 minutes. A delightful dip for 
strips of roast pork, served as an ap- 
petizer. About % cup. 

[Sweet Sour Orange Sauce 


Your food needn’t be exotic for Tabasco 
magic to work. Try: 

¢ 3 drops on your breakfast eggs. 

« 4 drops in a glass of tomato juice. 

¢ 2 teasp. in a pint of mayonnaise. 


After a dinner Ill always remember, my 
host introduced his chef, a courtly old 
man who has served his apprenticeship 
in the kitchens of the last empress. When 
I complimented him on his Foo Yoong 
Shea Daahn—a sorcerer’s masterpiece— 
he replied with simple dignity, “‘Gracious 





plaque will indicate where the ob- 
servatory platform stood. 

A walk around the shrine reveals 
the fine proportions of this stately 


Miniature Bottle for 
use in these recipes: 
Send 10c to Tabasco, 
Dept. H-7, Avery Is- 









Philadelphia dowager. Notice the 
modern masonry construction on 
the west wall. Behind it, in the 18th 
Century, was one of two clock faces 
(the other was on the east wall); rods 
connected to the works in the attic 
moved the hands of both timepieces. 
The arcades and wings of the build- 
ing date from the 1890's. Where 
Congress Halland theSupremeCourt 
now stand once rose wooden sheds 
which housed Indian delegations 


magic touch.”’ And here’s his recipe. 
FOO YOONG SHEA DAAHN? 
4 slices bacon, 2 tablesp. cut 


chopped :green onion 
V4 cup chopped 12 mushrooms, 
green pepper sliced 


Tabanco 
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sir, | cannot claim this honor. Your own 
native Tabasco gave my little omelet its 


The feast that evening was preceded by 
cocktails and Sun La Chu Chien, subtle 
hors d’oeuvres flavored with the mysteri- 
ous East . . . and Tabasco, too. 


SUN LA CHU CHIEN¢t 


Stir together in a saucepan 1 teaspoon 
cornstarch, 4% teaspoon ginger and 4 
teaspoon salt. Add 4% cup orange juice 


Yiquid pepper seasoning thot 
maked eating an adwentune 
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land, Louisiana, to 
cover handling. 


*Registered Trademark for 
Mclihenny Co. Pepper Sauce 
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COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 
.with the scenes 
you didn't get! 


ridge, London 





635 G Tower B 


Hi-Fi Color Views 
1S gOOd as yourown most 35mm 
(2 x 2) 


Beautiful Originals 


and 
Stereo (3-D) 


“You are there” with Wolfe Hi-Fi Color slides... 
magnificent scenic views...restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces...exotic 
treasures, entertainers...225 exclusive views of 
Russia Today. Choose from 5070 slides of 67 
countries, with title and map slides, or 1200 
stereos. Sent on approval for 5 days examination. 
Send 25¢ (applies on first order) for 52-page 
color catalog of 35 mm slides and “Suggestions 
For Giving a Travelog.” Stereo catalog free if 
requested. Name the spot...we have the slide. 
Write today! Wolfe slides are... 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
...they have to be good! 






WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 


Los Angeles 24, California 
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for all 
sports 
wear 


HAND-SEWN CHUKKA MOC 


Exclusive new styling in 4” genuine hand- 

crafted chukka moc. Lightweight, cool foot 
& ankle protection for sports and active lei- 
sure wear. Special new Mishimoc flexible oil 
tanned leather cradles the foot. Durable cord 
crepe cushion sole. No break-in required. 

Perfect fit guaranteed, or your money back. 


Gunstock Brown color in all poir 
reg. sizes £ widths = aan $14. 50 Scaled 
FREE big new CATALOG 


Distinctive sports clothes for men, women 
Handmade leather shirts, jackets, boots 
in all styles & sizes, Western wear 


Norm Thompson 


1311 N. W. 21st + Portland 9, Oregon 











LINGUAPHONE 


The World's Standard Conversational Method 


SPANISH (c:'Ecrcrean) © FRENCH * GERMAN 
ITALIAN © RUSSIAN © JAPANESE 


Any of 34 languages available At Home 
A Linguaphone Recorded Language Set is a lasting gift—-an 
invaluable asset in business, travel, school, armed services 
and social life. With LINGUAPHON E's life-like record 
ings, you LEARN any language the same easy, natural way 
you learned your own. AT HOME you hear 8 to 12 of the 
world’s best native language teachers, both men and wom 
en, speak. You listen-—you Understand—YOU SPEAK! 
Over a million home-study students. World-wide Endorse 
me ~nt. WRITE for FREE Book and <details of FREE Trial 
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Make It Easy on 
Yourself with 


clubs made to 
FIT YOU! 












to find s 

never wi 

Why 

yourself? yer a set 
Kenneth Smith clubs 
They're made in a ¢ 


. > They 
FIT YOU and. you a And because they fit, 
you- play ow sv f easily, control 
your shots bet get consistently lower scores 





TODAY 
for this 
FREE 
BOOKLET [= 
So why keep on buying and tr 
duction-line 

because the 

TODAY for Ke 


Chart and free 


Kenneth omith 


GOLF CLUBS fed mad ps Ym 


BOX 41-H_ KANSAS CITY 41, Mi$sOuRI 
World’s Largest Custom Club Maker 





Do-it-Yourself PLASTIC 


LAMINATING 


cans \ | UCENseS PAPERS 














New, instant laminating plastic sheets will per 
manently preserve your important cards and pa 
pers. PLAIN-VU is 100°) transparent; guaranteed 
not to discolor, harden or deteriorate. No ma 
chines, heat or glue is required. Fascina ating oer 


process cuts laminating costs as much as 
IDEAL FOR PHOTOS Ae 
Favorite snapshots, uo 
pings, ID's will never crack 
Introductory Kit—10 sheets 

; 6 sheets 6x8", 2 sheets 10’’x12” only $4.50 
nega Satisfaction guaranteed —from 


tear, or wrinkle imbedded in 
crystal clear PLAIN-VU 
ALFRED G. LATCHA, 22448 Barbara St. , Dept. 8, Detroit 23, Mich. 


ORDER NOW 
Jr. Kit—10 sheets 3’'x4’") 
only $1 postpaid Jumbo 














VALUED SHOTS DESERVE OUR CARE” 


KODACHROME | Extactrome ~. 


35mm $$oo oev.8 | ANSCOCHROME 
MTD 


20 exp 
120-620 75 35 mm 
EXPOSUR 
8 “4 rOSUmes $1.75 E | DEV € bev &MTO f 
MAGAZINE 75¢ | '27&Super Slides Dev mtd. 1.00 


ROLL TYP: $1.10 
KODACOLOR | COLOR PRINTS 


ALL SIZES INCL. 70 per % 20¢ 5x7 
NEW 35mm roll a sage = 


3%xS 40¢ 8x10 $1.85 





Jumbo Prints 25¢ea 2 « 3% 20¢ = 











75 POWER "EXT. $398 
NEW # iissen se ssn 


Brass bound, 25 power for ultra 
bright images. 45 and 75 pow 
for long range. Coseaerves 
to bring distant sta 
moons, objects, 









Most powerful 
sold anywhere 





lenses. Can also be used as powerful compound micro- 
scope. Mass production enables us to offer telescope com- 
plete at $3.98 postpaid. Money back guarantee. 





LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE Ci 7-0830 ! 
! 1.37-078 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. ! 
' in Canada: 901 Bleury St., Montreal ' 
' Please send me: () FREE BOOK ; 
: C) Details of Free Trial. No obligation, of course. ' 
i My language interest is i 
1 Name 1 
4 Address ' 
1 City Zone tate 1 
' World's Standard Conversational Method ' 
1 For Over Half a Century ' 
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The natural splendors of America celebrated in this issue are a 


perennial lure to thousands of vacationers. Maybe this is your summer 


to explore the ones you haven’t yet seen. Then chances are you’re also 


looking toward the dividend pleasure of stopping off with friends along 


the way—which may pose a bit of a bread-and-butter gift problem. 


Daisy-Fresh 

accessories for a summer wardrobe. 
The clutch bag comes in 

orange, yellow 

or turquoise cotton print. $5.65. 
Matching Capezio skimmer 

has wafer heel and 

tapered toe. Give regular shoe 


size. $9.20, postpaid. 
French Boot Shop, 541 Main St., 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 





Sizzling Service 

Broil, bake or fry your favorite 
fish in this platter of 

polished, heavy cast aluminum; 
serve piping hot directly 

to the table. Platter, 

1144” x 191”, will not warp. 
$5.95, postpaid. 

Downs & Co., Evanston, III. 








Pillow 

for the boating buff. A hand-sewn felt 
pillow appliquéd with your 

own yacht-club burgee. 17” square. 
White, aqua, blue, red or gray 
background. When ordering, designate 
name of yacht club. Allow 

3 weeks for delivery. $9.95, postpaid. 
Hammacher Schlemmer, 145 E 

57th St., N.Y.C. 22 
















Birthday Greeting 





from Italy. 

This gesso-on-wood 
cigarette container conceals 
a Swiss music box 

which plays Happy Birthday. 
Gold fleur-de-lis 

motif on antique white 

or pale blue. 

3” x 434” x 314”. $13.45, 
postpaid. 

Leah Curtiss, 

Cannondale, Conn. 


Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send onl) 
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SHOPPER 


You'd like to take a friendly something with you but face the quandary 


of packing light and traveling far. Nothing to it. The Shopper has come 


up with a select array of notions—for hostess, host or house. If you 


haven’t room in your suitcase, just order your choice sent direct to your 


hosts. That simple. And off you go—light of luggage and light of heart. 





Denim Flare 

This pleated culotte combines 

the grace of a skirt 

with the freedom of shorts 

for golf, marketing or 

just lounging. Zipper closing at 
back. Navy or faded blue 

denim. Sizes 10-22. $5.95, postpaid. 
Western Classics, University 
Station, Tucson, Ariz. 
















Port-A-Paddie 

Here’s a lightweight, 
2'4-lb. paddle that extends 
to 4'3” from a 

storable 29”. Waterproof 
plywood blade. 

Aluminum handle and fittings. 
Paddle will float 

if dropped overboard. 
$12.95, postpaid. 

The Hitching Post, 261 
Glen Cove Ave., 

Sea Cliff, N.Y. 


photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday 


Beachcomber 

The smart man will cool off after 

a fast tennis game in this 
clean-lined terry-cloth jacket. 
White with red or navy 

cotton binding, or yellow with navy 
trim. Flat brass buttons. 

Small, medium, large or extra large. 
Give height when ordering. 

$10.10, postpaid. Paul Stuart, Inc., 
18 E. 45th St., N.Y¥.C. 17. 





Beach Bounty 

for the advocate of the well-used 
shining hour. This 3’x 6’ 

white terry-cloth towel has a 
hand-screened red-and-black checker- 
board print and a set of 

giant-size cardboard checkers. 

$5.50, postpaid. Shoppers 

Ltd., Box 193, Westbury, N.Y. 


» Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 
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Brushed Shetiand Sweaters: 
In your choice of eleven lovely 
shades. Sizes 34-40. Long- 
sieeved Pullover $11.24 or 
Cardigan $14.20. Kilts: Ander- 
son, Royal Stewart, RCAF, 
Black Watch, Dress Campbell, 
Dress Gordon, others. Waist 
sizes 25"-30". $19.60. 


write: 





PERFECT 
SUNTAN 










time 


SUN-FLECTOR is 
scientifically de- 
signed to intensify 
rays of the sun (or 
sun lamp) to tan you— 
quickly, gloriously, 
thoroughly. Gleaming 
metallized sides induce a 
perfect all-over tan even 
cool days. On terrace, rooftop, backyard or beach SUN- 
FLECTOR will give you a radiant tan and keep it glowing 
all summer long. Folds for easy toting. 
Order now for the easiest, the best and the $5.98 
longest-lasting suntan you ever had! post paid 
Send check or money order. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Immediate delivery. 


S+-obe Dept. H78, Flushing 52, New York 





COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 
COVERAGE. Fill in with “the quality slides 
you will be proud to show with your own.” 
Pilgrim Quality slides cover the world and 
the USA from coast to coast with up-to- 
date scenes as you saw them. INDIVIDUAL 
SELECTION ON APPROVAL. Send for FREE 
CATALOG describing many thousands in- 
cluding titles and maps. 


PILGRIM PRODUCTIONS, 
















105 Washington Street, 
Dept. S, Boston 8, Mass. 











LOBSTERS 


PLUS HALF PECK STEAMER CLAMS 


ALL READY TO COOK IN A 
DISPOSABLE LOBSTER STEAMER 


An authentic clambake direct from Maine all 
set to cook on arrival. Maine Lobsters — 
1% Ibs., meaty best eating size — and steamer 
clams cushioned in sea-chill rockweed for 
real steamed flavor. Iced all the way, live 
delivery guaranteed within 1800 rail miles 
Easy to cook, just punch hole in steamer lid, 
add water and steam — it’s all ready to serve 
Summer Bonus: Two 1-lb. tins Indian Pud- 
ding, traditional clambake dessert, included 
at mo extra charge until September 20. 


Complete, $15.95 plus express charges collect 
Every order acknowledged. All cooking and 
eating directions included 


S$! @ SALTWATER FARM (inc.) 
Damariscotta 12, Maine 


() I'd like the $15.95 Maine Clambake of 

8 Lobsters, 4% pk. clams, Indian Pudding 

Dessert 

(1) Double quantity in large steamer, $28.75 
(All shipments express collect) 

(0 Send me your seafood catalogue 
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TENT YOUR SHEET for cool refreshing summer sleep 


Ingenious folding arms lift sheet just enough to cir 
culate cooling air around your feet. Sheet Support also 
—— shelf for extra blanket. Adds essential con 


ort even if you have air conditioning. Fits all beds 
Has year ‘round use—gives cozy foot freedom with 
regular or electric blankets all winter. Ideal gift for all 
poor sleepers, tense executives, convalescents, arthritics 
Satisfaction guaranteed $4.75 postpaid. 2 for $9.00 


BETTER SLEEP inc., Dept. 406, New Providence, N. J. 








POCKET ALARM WATCH 


A USEFUL GIFT FOR 
ANY MAN 


Fine 7-jewel Swiss-made 
pocket alarm watch can 
be set to go off at any 
time, rings with a sharp, 
clear tone. Back opens 
to form a stand, makes 
watch double as a desk 
or night-table clock. Sec- 





ond sweep, luminous =] j 
dial, hands. Size makes it ” # 
handy for business or sports- “4 

men. 1 year guarantee. $1325 ppd. 


Sold on a moneyback guarantee. 
PRINCE Enterprises, 305-R Madison Ave., N.Y.17 














If your kitchen is this 
modern — your home cost 
more than $15,000 unless... 


you own a moder mobile home. 





6-month Read about the unbelievable luxury 

trial and economy of mobile living. Get 

subscription the facts on mobilehomes first hand 

$100 —from people who live in them. 
1 Only $3.00 for two years. 
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Suite 1552 28 East Jackson Bivd.. Chicago 4, Ilinois 
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; PROCESSED 
va BY KODAK 


and you're 
sure of GENUINE KODAK 
PROCESSING when you use Fascolor’s Prepaid 
Kodak Processing Labels to mai! Kodachrome films 
direct to Kodak 
1-K135 (20x) Label $1.50; 3 or more $1.35 ea 
1-8mm. 25’ Movie Label $1.60; 3 or more $1.45 ea 
KODACHROME FILM Including KODAK PROCESSING 
1 Roll K135 (20x) ... $3.35*; 3 or more $3.00* ea 
1 Roll 8mm. 25’ ... $4.00*; 3 or more $3.60* ea 
*Prepaid Processing Label With Each Rol! of Film 
Specify Daylight or Fiash. Send for Full Price List 
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a FASCOLOR SERVICE, INC. 

; 42 FULMAR BLOG. + BOX 86 
ROCHESTER 1, N.Y., Home of Kodok 








SEND PRICE LIST AND FASCOLOR MAILERS 
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THAN ANY OTHER SCHEDULED AIRLINE 


$ E 
YOU SAVE 
uP TO FOR TWO ROUNDTRIP 


$162.00 less than Economy and Thrift fares 
. even greater savings on Winter 
Rates effective Sept. 1. 


for two.. 


15 West 47th St., New York 36 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO - 


Alk FARES 
To EUROPE 


3\. A. 


ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT 


PL 7-8585 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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TOURS —- CRUISES -TRAVEL SERVICES 





«-Hemphill Deluxe Air Cruises-. 


to all parts of the world— and around it! 


featuring 
the finest in accommodations, 
lransportation and service 
) AROUND THE WORLD Southern Rout 
} (Aug. 31, 90 days) via Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, Fiji, Tahiti, Samoa 


rc AFRICA SAFARI (Sept. 6). 83 days ad- 


J venturing thru Africa from Cape to Cair 


“ UNUSUAL AROUND THE WORLD. 
(Sept. 15, 98 days). Fifth edition of our fa 
mous tour for the experienced traveler, featuring 
fascinating off-the-beaten-path itinerary 
) AROUND THE WORLD Northern Hemi- 
phere Sept. 18, 90 days). The original 
Around the World Air Cruise; via Japan, India, 
Nepal, Ceylon, Egypt and the Mideast 
SOUTH AMERICA GRAND TOUR (Oct 
13, 64 days) of favorite and less visited 
locales, including Angel and Iguassu Falls 


Ask your travel agent or write 
for brochures desired 


HEMPHILL 
WORLD 
CRUISES 


727 West Seventh Street 


Los Angeles 17, California 
TRinity 0146 


WU ember of American Society of Travel Agents & Creative Tour Operators 





SHANTY BOAT 


CRUISES i 


A novel holiday 
afloat— cruising Inland through 


tropical Florida. 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER CRUISES — One week—$90.00 
For illustrated booklet and rates write to 
Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-H, Ft. Myers, Florida 








THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK TRAIL TOURS 
Pack Trips inte Primitive Areas in the Yellowstone Park 
See Wild Life in Natural Habitat 
Photographers’ and Fishermen's Paradise 
Exclusive 10 day rides-—only $400.00 up 
Also big game hunting adjacent to V.N.P. during Fall season 
ELK - DEER ~ MOOSE - SHEEP~ BEAR -ANTELOPE 
AUTHORIZED OUTFITTER & GUIDE 
FOR YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


SUNNY SLOPE LODGE 


TEL. VICTOR 8-7230 ROWER, MONTANA 
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CITMc ITM CIT 






Cit cit CIT 


Tours planned by European travel 
experts to suit individual re- 
quirements. Ask for free book- 
let showing where to go, how 
to go, how much it costs. 


Apply to your Travel Agent or... 


CUT TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco 


CiTM Ci THciT 








THE BEST 1300 
travel agents 
COAST TO COAST 


recommend 
CARTAN TOURS 





59th YEAR 


WORLD WIDE 
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Monthly Deportures 


EUROPE—MEXICO—WEST INDIES 


Dept. P, Bachelor Party Tours, 444 Madison Ave., NYC 


WHY TRAVEL ALONE? Join the 


BACHELOR PARTY* 
For UNATTACHED MEN and WOMEN! 


*Service mark reg. pend. 


See your Travel Agent or Write 








PARTY OF ONE 
Continued from Page 11 


and all its members worthless? There 
is no point to the story unless there is 
a recognized good to protect. Detec- 
tion goes with the belief in greatness, 
intelligence and integrity, with the 
recognition of law and the directed 
curiosity of science. That is why the 
classic genre told of the work of mind 
upon material circumstance—clues, 
times, weather, distances. All this 
made the genre what it was, unique. 
One can only conclude that what the 
new, glandular substance feeds is a 
dreariness and desire for irrelevance 
in the public mind. 

In any case, the genre has not 
grown up, has not “become litera- 
ture’: it has lost its aim and possibly 
its place in literature. It has ceased 
to give entertainment and has prof- 
fered nothing in exchange. Barring 
a few English masters like Edmund 
Crispin, Andrew Garve, Maurice 
Procter, Michael Gilbert, who are 





not ashamed or frightened of intel- 
lect; or like our own inimitable Rex 
Stout, who, besides celebrating the 
diverse minds of Archie Goodwin 
and Nero Wolfe, has acclimated the 
Business Conference to the uses of 
detection, the present practitioners 
are visibly groping. What is one to 
think of the recommendation put 
forth by a competent critic that “the 
ramifications of the murder lead us 
to an understanding of many as- 
pects of rural Austria in 1945.” 
Shades of Sherlock Holmes! His 
cases, | suppose, led us to an under- 
standing of many aspects of British 
Railways before nationalization. 
The pseudo-problems one finds 
gravely discussed in this literature of 
suspense or—latest style—in “‘novels 
of menace” are only symptoms of 
our general unease with ourselves 
and with the world. The only hope 
for a literature of detection, and 
possibly of suspense, lies with the 
reader of tomorrow—the reader 


who can be bored. THE END 





OUR ENDLESS 
PLAINS 


Continued from Page 69 


not to whoever might be listening, 
but to a stubborn, non-tiring part of 
herself. Will it never end? That is 
what she seems to think. The window 
rattles like a simmering pot, and right 
at the level of my eye is a flaw in the 
pane, one that is round like an eye. 
With my eye to that eye there is much 
to see; a scud seems to blow on the 
sea of grass and waves rise up from 
the plain as if to engulf the house. 
Water, water, everywhere, but not a 
drop of it to drink. Above it towers 
the sky like the sky at sea; a wind 
blows like the wind at sea, and the 
waves break with a fretwork-froth 
like those in the Japanese prints. 
Like the sea it is empty, and it is 
lonely: like the sea it affords no shel- 
ter. Only one thing seems lacking 
that the sea possesses. It is dry, not 
wet. 

Is it a flaw in the window, or in 
the eye, that turns a dry place into a 
wet one? Or is it that the plains, 
both dry and wet, are less a place 
than an environment, the control- 
ling factor being the limited amount 
of rain? The plains environment, an 
inland sea out of which the western 
mountains rise like islands, laps a 
wave to the east as far as Lake 
Michigan, divides the continent in 
half along the 98th Meridian and 
crooks one narrow finger behind the 
Sierras to dip it into the Pacific. 
Bone-dry desert and humid prairie 
lie within its range. But the high 
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treeless plains of the Midwest have 
characteristics that qualify as a re- 
gion. The promise of rain is per- 
sistent. The absence of rain is con- 
sidered unseasonable. It is this am- 
bivalence that generates the grand 
illusions, those that require little 
moisture, since fiction and romance 
grow well in the dry places. The tall 
corn may flower, the grain may 
wave in the wind, but the plain is 
a metaphysical landscape, and the 
bumper crop is what a man sees 
through the flaw in the glass. 

What he sees today has changed 
very little from what the Grand- 
mother saw, sixty years ago, when 
the windows were first put into the 
house. The pane rattles, the blinds 
flap, the dust powders the sill, but 
there is something familiar about 
the view; something very up-to- 
date. The mn. = accustomed to the 
ruins of war might feel at home. The 
plain surrounding the Grandmoth- 
er’s house resembles nothing so 
much as a battlefield. All about it, 
as at Appomattox, one can see the 
scars and stumble over the remind- 
ers. The bones of a steer, the shoe 
of an ox, houses without windows 
or inhabitants, and in the blowouts 
on the rise, as if honed by the wind, 
arrowheads. The plow that broke 
the plains is still there in the yard, 
but it is clear that the plains won the 
return engagement. And that is the 
story. A skirmish won. A battle lost. 


That may be why the Grandmother 
had a small piece of the plain fenced 
off. She sensed the problem. She 
wanted to control that much of it. 











Out of that immense prospect, wide 
as the sky, she fenced off a piece 
that would receive her impression. 
She planted a hedge, she planted 
trees, she had a barn for her cow, a 
shed for her chickens, and right 
there near the house, where every- 
body could run for it, a storm cave. 
The hedge, the trees, the chickens 
and the children have gone, but the 
cave remains. It is the pillbox of the 
battlefield. It gives you the pitch. 
You are at the mercy, like every- 
thing else, of the elements. The door 
is unhinged and it gapes like a hole 
in the earth. It is a place to hide in 
or a place to be shot from; and 
buried in the dead grass on the 
cave mound, like a piece of armor, 
is the iron seat of the harrow. The 
sun nibbles at the shadow like a 
grass fire and the strumming wires of 
the clothesline seem to be plucked 
by clothespin fingers, the hands miss- 
ing. There is little to see and even 
less to smell unless the skunk is 
passing, or a fire is smoldering in 
the ditch grass along the tracks. One 
cannot escape it. The eye beholds 
parallels. The gaze turns inward and 
the plain, both dry and wet, is a fact 
that recedes, like everything else, 
into fiction. 

When the Grandmother came to 
the plains the barbed wire had put 
an end to the cattle kingdom, and 
nature, although still untamed, was 
no longer in the raw. The great 
herds of buffalo had been massa- 
cred, the hostile Sioux had been 
silenced and pushed into reserva- 
tions, the first displaced persons of 
the brave New World. Even the 
grasshoppers had come and gone, 
leaving only tall tales and strips of 
chewed harness, and for lack of 
competition the white man had 
turned back to fighting white men. 


Today’s traveler, crossing the 
plains at night to avoid the heat, or 
the lack of something to see, may 
sometimes get. more than just a 
fleeting glimpse into the tall-tale 
past. Looming up before him, like a 
hole in space through which he sees 
from one world into another, he 
may behold tremendous figures— 
colossal horses and cattle—straight 
out of the world of Paul Bunyan. 
The man who is dwarfed on the plain 
by day may come out at night and 
ride the open ranges of the sky. 
Single-handed, he rights wrongs, res- 
cues maidens, proves to be slow of 
speech but quick on the trigger, ask- 
ing no more of life than a good horse, 
a saddle, and his own shooting irons. 
Who, indeed, but such giants should 
inhabit such a world? 

The buffalo and the Indian are 
now to be found, as any small fry 
will tell you, only on the nickel, but 


the tourist who wants the “‘feel’’ of 
the plains can have it at the price of 
a good night’s sleep. Let him choose 
a railroad town, perhaps a junction, 
for his night’s stop. Let him stay, if 
possible, at the hotel that faces the 
station, or in the motel down the 
road that backs up against the 
tracks. He may not sleep, but if he 
is both long-suffering and curious he 
will know, by morning, what draws 
some men to the plains, and what 
drives many women crazy. 


The romance of the railroad is the 
romance of the plains, and the sound 
of the whistle, blown thin and wild 
on the wind, or the rocking bell of 
the idle switch engine, sum up, as 
nothing else can, the melancholy 
nature of plains life. The band of 
coach lights on the night, the reced- 
ing tail lights, the distant rumble of 
a freight that is approaching, or 
leaving, and the way that life starts, 
after one of its interminable pauses, 
when the engine wheels spin and the 
word is passed along from car to 
car till silenced by the caboose. Let 
the traveler raise the blind, if the 
room has one, and gaze into the 
yards where the brakeman, like a 
figure in Dante, goes along lighting 
flares or signaling with his lantern 
to some comrade in hell. 

The plain is dark but the sky is 
full of light, and part of the dawn 
is a sense of being on the roof of the 
world that is not conveyed by moun- 
tains. The railroad town with its 
sounds, its smells, its chuffing night 
life, and above all its function, dram- 
atizes the mood of space and loneli- 
ness with which the plainsman must 
come to terms. It is the trains that 
give his life drama and when they 
pass remind him of the empty world 
in which he lives and the crowded 
world from which they came. All 
her days the Grandmother hated the 
cinders, the way the earth shook 
when a freight was passing, the way 
her children might be killed at one 
of the crossings, but a day without 
such noise, or such danger, would 
be the day the world ended, and how 
would she know, without the Over- 
land Express, if her clocks were 
right? 

The Grandmother’s house sits on 
the plain as if it had been ordered by 
mail and delivered; or as if the flood 
had receded and left it stranded, like 
an ark. In the winter it appears to be 
locked in a sea of polar ice. The view 
from the window has not changed 
much—but it has changed. On the 
horizon objects swim, as if on the sea’s 
surface, cattle stand knee deep in a 
blur of reflections, and across the con- 
crete road in summer waves of heat 
flow horizontal, like schools of fish. 
In this landscape the tongue is dry, 











Big news on the road today is Quaker State. It’s the 


years-ahead motor oil that keeps car engines likenew. Refined from 
pure Pennsylvania oil stocks, Quaker State provides cleaner, 
more thorough lubrication for all cars. That’s why more and 
more car owners the world over ask for Quaker State ... 


it’s the best motor oil money can buy! 
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QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 





Vive la 
différence! 


New Instant Chase & Sanborn is dif- 
ferent. Fresher. Tastier. Richer. In 
fact, it’s so rich, you should use less 
than usual for the flavor you like best. 
No mistake, it’s a Flavor Break! Vive 
Instant Chase & Sanborn! 


CHASE & SANBORN 
—-the full-bodied coffee 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INC. 





Sensationally 


DIFFERENT... 
BUILT-IN COMFORT 





D‘ Scholls 
ARCHLIFT Sanda 


Enjoy the foot freedom of a sandal, yet 
more restful support than the finest shoe 
can give you! The exclusive built-up 
arch and cupped heel cradle your every 
step ... make walking a real pleasure... 
prevent that ‘letdown’ feeling of ordinary 
sandals. Ideal casual footwear for home, 
street or recreation. Finest quality leather. 


WOMEN’S: Tan, Red, White, Black 
MEN'S: Tan, Brown, Black 


$995 


CHILDREN’S: 
Tan, Red, White 
from 


$695 






MOLDED SOLE * BUNLT-UP ARCH + CUPPED HEEL 
At all Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops, leading 
Shoe & Dept. Stores. If not available locally, 
write Dr. Scholl's, inc., Dept. 61 H, Chicago, Ill. 
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but the mind is wet. A scud of cloud 
waters the imagination, fictions 
spring up. Where there is almost 
nothing to see, there man sees the 
most. 

The changing and the unchanging 
aspects of the view from the Grand- 
mother’s window are summed up in 
a story, one she never tires of telling, 
now that the Grandfather no longer 
tells it himself. It is the tale of the 
Grandfather and the WPA. In 1935, 
the year of the drought, the corn 
and wheat were dead, the trees were 
dead, and the Grandfather was as 
good as dead himself when this fel- 
low from Omaha came out to tell 
him how to farm. From the upper- 
floor window, where he lay in bed, 
the Grandfather had leveled his rifle 
on the sill and advised the man to go 
back where he came from, which he 
wisely did. 

It makes a good story, the way the 
Grandmother tells it, leveling her 
broom at the window, but her grand- 
children listen to it with more than 
a grain of salt. Out of that very 
window they can see that the WPA 
man was right. If there was one 
thing in the world the Grandfather 
needed it was advice. He sent his 
own sons to the state aggie college, 
but not—as he was soon to tell 
them—so they could come home 
and tell him how to farm. The result 
was that the Grandfather never 
learned. Neither contour plowing, 
hybrid corn, crop rotation nor any- 
thing else penetrated his stubborn 
refusal to learn. His bumper crop 
was ruin, with fiction as a sideline, 
like an old soldier camped on the 
battlefield. 

Just a gunshot away—if he had 
cared to look—young men were 
growing tall corn and sweet-smell- 
ing alfalfa, were raising prize steers 
and Poland China hogs, with vaca- 
tions in the Ozarks on the money 
they received for not growing much 
of anything else. 

What was the world coming to? 
The Grandmother could tell you 
that it was coming to the plains. If 
the Grandfather hadn’t died when 
he did some of these new goings-on 
would have killed him. A helicopter, 
whatever that was, flew over her 
house during the last election scar- 
ing her half to death and urging her 
to get out and vote. Just for that 
reason she didn’t. If the Grand- 
father had been alive, he would have 
shot it down. 

Her own granddaughters, almost 
grown-up girls, walked around the 
streets practically naked, wearing 
less than would have shamed the 
Grandmother to wear in bed. The 
big change, if anybody would ask 
her, was not out the window but 
inside the people—the big change 


was between the grandchildren and 
the Grandmother. She sometimes 
felt they were as far away from her 
as the moon. Farther, maybe, since 
the moon seemed to hang like a 
lantern right above the privy, and it 
had not changed in the sixty-five 
years she had been looking at it. But 
one day it would. If she could be- 
lieve what they told her, men would 
shoot rockets at it and maybe go 
and live there. Strange as it seemed, 
talk like this made the moon seem 
unfriendly, and the sky too. The 
Grandfather had gazed at the sky 
for the weather—for the signs of the 
big changes he could read. But today 
the big change was part of the sky 
itself—not a sign. Airways, rather 
than folkways, cast the shadow of 
the arrow on the Grandmother’s 
house. 

The Grandmother has never seen 
the plains from the air, and she is 
not at all sure she wants to. That 
view from the air would dispel her 
cherished illusion that she has lived 
on the rim of the world, and lived 
there almost alone. Up there she 
would see that the place was crowded. 
Neighbors everywhere. The Grand- 
father had lived and died thinking 
there was nothing to fence him in 
but the weather—the only thing, 
both on the plain and above it, that 
had not changed. 

If the word “sea” conveys the 
look and mood of the plains, the 
word weather suggests its character. 
And that has not changed. It has 
proved as unchanging as the Grand- 
mother herself. Men and cattle 
had changed, they had grown fat 
and softer, but the weather was just 
as lean and tough as ever. Pains in 
her weather joints, as she called 
them, were the source of the Grand- 
mother’s greatest pleasure, and noth- 
ing cheered her so much as the 
knowledge that a norther was on 
its way. 

No, the weather had not changed, 
but there were plenty of things that 
had, and it was from the air you 
could see the change the best. The 
old and the new, sometimes, side by 
side. The town that had died in the 
drought, half buried in the tidal 
sand, just down the road from the 
town booming with oil. Here and 
there the desert was still on the 
march, but stranger to behold from 
the air were the man-made lakes, 
smooth as gems, where the water 
that had once raced off in spring 
floods had been tamed, like a bronco, 
and trained to burn the lights in the 
Grandmother’s house. The plain 
was still treeless—that had not 
changed—but man-made trees, 
sometimes a forest of the derricks, 
bred to root for oil instead of 
water, were all over the place with 


” 
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some of them smoking like a forest 
on fire. And cutting right across it, 
gleaming like a zipper, was a new 
four-lane highway where the cars 
whooshed along as if there was no 
place to stop. The Grandmother 
could tell you that all this looked 
like more of a change than it was. 
The traffic on the plains was still 
through traffic—whether it took you 
two hours or two months to cross 
them, and whether you were driving 
a team of oxen or a sports car. 
Neither the weather nor the traffic 
has altered, but on the surface of 
the plain, as seen from the air, there 
are man-made objects that resemble 
nothing else, like the craters on the 
moon. On closer inspection they‘ 
turn out to be football stadiums. 
They symbolize the change, visible 
and invisible, that has come to the 


‘plains. The surrounding campus 


marks the spot where changes are 
both tested and manufactured, and 
in the crater itself something called 
character is said to be formed. On 
the evidence, which is impressive, 
the culture plant may thrive on the 
plains as it has not been free to 
thrive anywhere else. What it takes 
today is room, and room is what the 
plains have plenty of. 


What the plainsman sees today 
originates on the campus: both the 
shape of his thought and the shape 
of his farm owe more to the world 
at large than to the small piece of the 
plain beneath his feet. If the grain 
elevator, like the sail at sea, is still 
the characteristic landmark, the 
football crater marks a characteris- 
tic evolution. The sons and daugh- 
ters of the pioneers no longer have 
to go east, or abroad, for a polish— 
they can acquire it, with an imported 
flavor, right at home. 

Under the heaven-sent rain of 
scholarships and endowments the 
bumper crop of the plains may soon 
be culture, not unlike the same 
product that is turned out elsewhere, 
but it may run a little bigger, a little 
further or a little faster—as you 
might expect. There is more room 
on the plains and more reason to do 
such things. 

Already there are crops of young 
men and women who want better 
homes, something new in gardens, 
who want a very dry martini, a very 
crisp green salad, and espresso coffee 
while listening to the latest jazz on 
the newest hi-fi. The horizon that 
once ended on the sky now curves 
with the earth. 

The Grandmother would tell you 
that things were different when she 
came out as a bride. That trip west 
along the Platte River valley and the 
country she saw from the bluffs of 

Continued on Page 142 
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the Missouri left her with impres- 
sions that contradictory experience 
did not change. She considered grass 
congenial to man, needing a herd of 
cattle or a mowing machine to tame 
it, and nowhere in the world had she 
seen so much grass, so she knew 
that it rained. She had no interest in 
the contrary evidence—in the way 
the grass shortened with each day’s 
journey, the way the thick sod gave 
way to short tufts. She didn’t pull 
up a handful and read the facts in 
the roots: more of the plant was 
below the earth than above. That 
also proved to be true of both oil 
and water, which would determine 
life on the plains in the future. In 
her future, she was absolutely cer- 
tain it would rain. However, in the 
last few years the climate had been 
unpredictable. 

On that point there was no argu- 
ment. Of all men who talk about the 
weather perhaps the plainsman has 
the most to talk about. There is no 
small weather. So all of his talk is 
big. 

The heat can be terrific, the cold 
worse, it might shift from one to the 
other in hours, and it was not for 
nothing that the deep hole in the 
yard was called a storm cave. These 
funnel-shaped twisters that evoked a 
twinge of terror even in the man who 
had never seen nor heard one were 
as native to the plains as the sun- 
flower and the tumbleweed. At the 
beginning or the end of an unseason- 
able winter, at any moment—always 
when least expected—came one of 
those blizzards that set the standard 
for the world. A_hurricanelike 
wind, its freight of snow parallel to 
the plain, sweeping it like a spray, 
might bury in a few hours the puny 
ornaments of man. Wires down, 
poles down, roads and whistle stops 
obliterated, cattle frozen upright in 
the fields and families frozen in their 
stalled cars. 

In other parts of the nation 
storms like that belong mostly to 
the good old days, but on the 
plains they occur frequently. The 
Grandmother’s grandchildren know 
as much about it as she does. That 
blizzard of ’88—would anyone say 
it was worse than the blizzard of 
1957? Not the Grandmother, and 
she had seen both. The drift that hid 
the house in 1917, so that the chil- 
dren used their sleds from the up- 
stairs windows, left snow in the yard 
till Memorial Day. The Grandfather 
used it to cool the picnic lemonade 
they took that day to the cemetery, 
where the grass was thick and green, 
thanks to the storm. As the Grand- 
mother liked to say, if you were 
going to have it fat you first had to 
have it lean. 
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Seated at her front window the 
Grandmother observed, among other 
things, the turn of the century. She 
watched the children of the men 
who had come west turn, like the 
century, and go east. Her own, of 
course, did the same. The girls who 
departed wanted neighbors; the boys 
wanted rain. At one time or another, 
as their letters told her, they all had 
a try at what they wanted. But gener- 
ally they ended up on the plain. 

The maverick in the family, the 
one who went east to fish, hunt, oil 
his guns and marry a girl with 
money, was not much of a letter 
writer, and the Grandmother didn’t 
hear from him for several years. 
When she heard, the letter didn’t 
come from the timbered east, where 
it was raining, but from the treeless 
Texas panhandle, where it was not. 
He had married a Kansas girl with- 
out money and they had found a 
piece of land the plow had not 
broken. They lived in a shack brought 
in on a trailer and, working in 
shifts, the tractor never stopping, 
they plowed the land, planted wheat 
and looked forward to being rich. 

In the wake of the plows the dust 
trailed off like a plume of smoke. It 
came up through the floor and came 
down through the shingles, it settled 
on the food before they could eat 
it, it banked like post-dirt around 
the roots of their teeth. 

If it had rained they would have 
made a fortune and gone east to fish, 
hunt, loaf and raise a family—but it 
didn’t rain. Most of what they 
plowed rose into the air, and some of 
it obscured the sun as far away as 
New York. Some of it powdered the 
sills of the Grandmother’s house 
where, with her usual comment, she 
dusted it off. 

In the letters she gets from her 
far-flung children it is what they 
talk about. There is one in Colo- 
rado, and the dust blows there; an- 
other writes from Idaho that it 
blows out there; and where it isn’t 
blowing, back in Indiana, they still 
inquire about it. Of her seven chil- 
dren only one, in finding what he 
wanted, got away from the plains. 
It is this one who speaks the most of 
it. He always wants to know what 
the weather is like, and why the 
Grandmother goes on putting up 
with it. 

She is apt to write and say, ““Now 
wouldn’t a man ask something 
like that?” Not that she doesn’t 
wonder, but she considers it her 
own private business, not his. 

The Grandmother likes to say 
that I’m the only one of her many 
grandchildren with any horse sense. 
She means that when I left, I stayed 
away. In a sense that is true—I live 
in the suburbs, in timbered country, 
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surrounded by neighbors, about as 
far as a native can get from the 
empty plains. On the other hand I 
have spent most of my life puzzling 
over the lines on the map of my 
childhood. In what sense, it might 
be asked, have I been away? The 
high plain lies within me. It is some- 
thing I no longer try to escape. If I 
stand at the window where the 
Grandfather stood, I see what he 
saw. The dream that appealed to him 
still appeals to me. The tall corn still 
flowers, the golden grain still waves, 
skyscrapers now rise where the dust 
blows and the Oklahoma Sooners 
won forty-seven consecutive games. 

But the prevailing temper, the 
dominant note, is not struck by 
these triumphs, however deserved, 
but by the seat of the harrow that 
lies buried like a shield in the storm- 
cave mound. The enduring mood is 
pathos, the smallness of man and 
the vanity of his passing triumphs in 
the face of the mindless forces of the 
plains. The man who prefers, like 
the Grandfather, failure on his own 
terms to success on any other, will 
find the plains a haven from the 
prevailing cult of success. There is 
more than room enough for a man 
both to find and lose himself. 
There is neither shelter from the 
passions of nature, nor the nature of 
man. 

If her children are led to won- 
der why the Grandmother still lives 
there, and what, if anything, she sees 
through the window, she will admit 
that she doesn’t see much. “‘I get so 
sick and tired of this dust,” she will 
say, but one really wonders if she 
still means it. That window sill— 
what, indeed, is it for but the dust? 
What matters is not the view through 
the window, but the dust on the sill. 

THE END 
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Napoleonic figures in their stout uni- 
forms bore him tottering in, set him 
down again on sacred ground, and 
stood around with swords bared, 
while the rest of the crowd pressed 
in to fill the church. I saw Louie, 
too, but he was no longer running; 
he was quiet, small, and gazed on the 
guard with thoughtful dark eyes. It 
was a solemn moment, and splendid, 
for there is a fine, paradoxical clash 
in the sight of bared military steel 
and the sound of bugles inside a 
church whose message is peace. 
Then came the rites, the last rites 
for a year, and the climactic moment, 
what everyone had been waiting for, 
the cry: “A lan que ven!” “To the 
coming year!’’ And the old guards 
threw their arms round one another, 
manfully kissed and swore their af- 
fection, and tears wetted their stub- 
bled cheeks: for in this fancy dress 





they were real men, sweating, big- 
necked, sun-flushed, wine-warmed, 
and now tired out—but still with 
much-moved hearts. Some of them 
were old, and each knew that proba- 
bly by next year at least one of the 
company would not be there to take 
his part. An exultant moment, with 
such moving sadness beneath it. 
Everyone knew it—this open, un- 
spoken secret. 

“4 l’an que ven!” they cried—the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
man who had marched firing round 
their town for two days—an exhaust- 
ing feat for much younger men— 
firing with pride and love and that 
all-pervasive gleeful gravity. And lit- 
tle Louie, younger than the others, 
watched silently, seeing perhaps be- 
fore him the years when he would be 
promoted from pram to guard, and 
then the final year when he, too, 
would put his arms round his com- 
panions, old and grave and glad, for 
the last time. THE END 
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